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PART IL. 


A GENERAL ELECTION. 


We find it impossible to resist the 
influence which the approach of a 
General Election exercises over pub- 
lic attention, and we must therefore 
endeavour to make the best use of 
our submission to it. Nothing could 
be conceived more momentous than 
the objects and consequences of such 
an election, or more curious than its 
process ; and a glance at them may 
be made, by the simple exercise of 
reason and honesty, to yield a most 
salutary lesson. We confess we are 
not over sanguine on this point, be- 
cause we are not sure that reason and 
honesty have any existence during 
an election; but we will write, as 
we have too often done already, 
against hope. 

The electors, in forming a new 
House of Commons, select a body 
of men, who, for seven years, are to 
hold boundless authority over the 
greatest empire in the universe,— 
an empire not more distinguished by 
its magnitude, than by its peculiari- 
ties of situation and population, and 
the multiplicity, complexity, and dis- 
cordance of its interests. These men 
are in real power above both the 
Crown and the Cabinet; they can 
practically govern the King in the 
choice of the Ministry, and the Mi- 
nistry in the choice of its policy and 
measures. They are equally above 
the community ; they can protect the 
Executive from its influence, and 
render it powerless in every thing 
save open rebellion. All laws and in- 
stitutions, all collective and indivi- 
dual possessions, are at their mercy. 
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If they make themselves the tools of 
the Government, they invest it with 
actual despotism, more unlimited 
than that of any absolute monarch ; 
if they become the followers of in- 
novators and demagogues, they can 
by law fill the empire with the evils 
of revolution. y one act they 
can smite the Constitution or publie 
freedom; and by another, they can 
create war, or subject property and 
bread to virtual confiscation. 

In the regular and necessary dis- 
charge of their duties, these men, by 
their opposition or subserviency, re- 
gulate the Government in its general 
conduct. They sit in judgment on its 
policy and measures,—on all its acts ; 
therefore it shapes the latter accord- 
ingly. From them it takes its cha- 
racter. The public purse is under 
their management. It is to them that 
the community and individual must 
look for the removal of evils, and 
the redress of wrongs. They are 
continually employed in making and 
abolishing laws which bear vitally 
on right, privilege, and liberty, on in- 
stitutions—on the rich man’s wealth, 
and the poor man’s necessaries; in 
this the largest share of — 
and wisdom will barely suffice for 
enabling them to act correctly. By 
honest indolence, or well-intention- 
ed toil, they may easily plunge the 
empire into calamity and misery. 
They are not only declared to be 
omnipotent, but their omnipotence 
is constantly occupied in placing na- 
tional and individual interests under 
regulation, experiment, and hazard, 
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These men, as a body, enjoy pri- 
vileges for their protection, which 
amount to the most odious tyranny. 
Their privileges not only make them 
the accusers, witnesses, and judges, 
in their own cause, but empower 
them to extort from the accused 
party evidence of his own criminali- 
ty. Thus, in what they may assert 
to be offences against themselves, 
they can set aside law, trial by jury, 
and evidence, and punish at plea- 
sure. Of course, however unjust 
and destructive their general con- 
duct may be, they can easily, so far 
as concerns it, extinguish the press 
and public opinion, and place it above 
animadversion and moral control. 

In general, men who exercise de- 
legated “psa in a body, have a deep 
personal interest in labouring to act 
wisely and uprightly; they are, in loss 
and profit, fame and disgrace, cir- 
cumstanced much like an individual. 
But the case is the reverse with those 
who form the House of Commons, 
The heads of this House make the 
public interest subservient to their 
own; they are continually impelled, 
by passion, prejudice, and private 
gain, to attempt inroads on the weal 
of the empire; and they carry the 
rest with them not only as disciples, 
but as mercenaries. While the mass 
of the members have, on the one hand, 
little to incite them to the conscien- 
tious discharge of duty, they have, on 
the other, the most potent tempta- 
tions to its neglect and violation. The 
influence, and even direct authority, 
of patrons, party feelings, and bonds, 
bribes, and the fear of loss, operate 
on the side of wrong almost without 
counterpoise. With regard to repu- 
tation, it is to the House, both col- 
lectively and individually, a matter 
of trivial moment. Responsibility for 
its conduct falls on the House in its 
abstract corporate character, but ex- 
tends not to the men who compose 
it; and it is not cf sufficient magni- 
tude to have any influence. Houses 
of Commons are held to be about 
equally wise and pure; the proper 
distinction is not drawn between the 
= and the bad ones; and they are 

ooked at as something rather com- 
bined with, and subordinate to, the 
Ministry, than separate and inde- 
pendent. The members severally 
are not made accountable for the 
acts of the House; the men whose 
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profligacy constitutes its own, know 
that it will bear the blame, and they 


will be held guiltless. Its deeds are 
like those of the populace; no one 
commits them, or feels that he is af- 
fected by their character. Thus, in 
the aggregate, and individually, the 
House of Commons is scarcely reach- 
ed by the salutary influence of the 
world’s opinion. 

Such is the case, speaking gene- 
rally ; but the electors at this moment 
have not only the nature of things, 
and history, but the most grievous 
wrongs and sufferings, to deter them 
from an improper choice. The House 
of Commons now happily passing to 
the tomb, took a course which placed 
it in revolting contrast to former ones, 
and rendered its misdeeds as inca- 
pable of being overlooked as of being 
palliated, orascribed to any parent but 
itself. When it passed the Catholic 
Bill, it made a vital change in the con- 
stitution ; and in doing this, it audaci- 
ously trampled on national feeling and 
constitutional principle: it not only 
disobeyed the voice of the communi- 
ty, but cast on it every insult. A large 
part of its members, in profligate de- 
fiance of the sentiments of their con- 
stituents, violated the most solemn 
pledges that man could give, to com- 
mit a most perilous breach of trust: 
they wantonly made themselves both 
apostates and traitors, to deprive, in 
the hour of danger and necessity, 
those they represented of both free- 
dom and right; and it was abundant- 
ly obvious that many of them acted 
from motives equally corrupt and 
despicable. Whatever might be the 
character of the measure, the House, 
in passing it, displayed every thing 
which patriotism and virtue de- 
nounce and abhor. 

This House at its birth found the 
community involved in intolerable 
suffering, and while it, on the one 
hand, refused enquiry and remedy, 
it, on the other, zealously protected 
and enlarged the sources of the suf- 
fering. It religiously adhered to the 
conduct it commenced with to the 
last. The term of its existence form- 
ed one of loss, bankruptcy, want, and 
misery, without example in English 
history ; yet not a solitary instance 
can be found in it in which the House 
listened to the prayers of the nation, 
investigated, or attempted to restore 
prosperity, It stands an appalling 
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narrative of fearful decline and 
wretchedness in regard to the em- 
pire ; and of flinty disdain of humble 
petitions, obstinate defiance of pub- 
lic feelings, and attacks on the con- 
stitution, pillars of the monarchy, re- 
venue, property,and bread, in respect 
of the House of Commons. 

Amidst public men, fidelity and 
consistency have been made matters 
of reproach, and the corrupt aban- 
donment of pledge and faith has been 
exalted into a cardinal virtue. Thus, 
the leading restrictions to the dis- 
charge of obligation and duty have 
been replaced with potent tempta- 
tions to violate them; the elector has 
lost his securities. 

To give to this the utmost capacity 
for the production of evil, a Ministry 
is in existence which has exhibited 
a faithlessness to principle, cause, and 
party, wholly without parallel, and 
which employs its gigantic power to 
aid its example in making such faith- 
lessness general. Instead of main- 
taining itself, according to honourable 
precedent, by its own principles and 
legitimate strength, it does it by 
adopting any principles which are 
the prevailing ones, and weakening 
its opponents through treachery and 
desertion. Its creed is avowedly a 
neutral compound, destitute of de- 
finition, and capable of bearing any 
meaning; it dooms the consistent 
Tory, and the consistent Whig, alike 
to exclusion; and its favour is only 
to be gained by the betrayal of either 
Toryism or Whiggism. The proper 
division of the two great parties, in 
regard to both principle and person, 
enters into the essence, and governs 
the working, of the Constitution ; yet 
it labours to destroy this division, to 
make itself lawless. In addition, 
public men have made it a fashion to 
disregard the public weal, and look 
on its sacrifice as a proof of wisdom 
and desert. From their wretched 
contests for private gain, it is now, 
‘even as asecondary object, excluded ; 
if its promotion on leading points 
touch their contests, they become 
unanimous against it. Is some fic- 
tion to be acted on, which confessed- 
ly will plunge this or that great in- 
terest into distress, and take away 
the bread of hundreds of thousands 
—where is the public man who will 
not win fame by supporting it, or at 
any rate avoid disgrace by neutrali- 
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ty? Are these great interests, are 
millions of souls, is the whole empire 
struggling with bitter suffering— 
where is the public man who will 
commit his reputation by detailing 
the causes and insisting on remedies? 
On such petty matters as free beer- 
shops, change in the sugar-duties, 
and the abolition of trifling sinecures, 
public men may venture into dis- 
union and battle, Ministers may be 
overthrown, and the government may 
be broken up; but these men must 
harmoniously shun the infamy of 
preventing the creation of loss and 
want, giving food to the starving, ex- 
tricating vast bodies from bankrupt- 
cy, and relieving the whole empire 
from wretchedness. 

A new reign is commencing ; the 
Sovereign, although ripe in years, 
has yet a public character to form ; 
and thus far, he has given no proof 
that he sees error in the policy of 
his servants, or suffering in the con- 
dition of his subjects. .Amidst his 
plans of governing, those for calling 
into action right principles do not 
appear ; amidst his devices for gain- 
ing popularity, those for banishing 
hunger and restoring prosperity can- 
not be discovered. The House of 
Commons, about to be chosen, must 
decide his policy and the character 
of his reign. It is not impossible 
that this House will spend part of 
its existence under a regency of the 
most unpromising character. The 
prospect at present is, that the Re- 
gent will be weak, ignorant, and ca- 
pricious from birth and sex—will be 
from nature and necessity the in- 
strument of faction; and that such 
a Regent will rule amidst circum- 
stances which will plunge the Royal 


‘Family into contention,make even the 


succession a matter of intrigue and 
dispute, cause party contests to turn 
on the most injurious questions, and 
give power to the most unprincipled 
of the candidates for it. In sucha 
state of things, the salvation of the 
empire must rest chieflyon the House 
of Commons. 

From these considerations, and es- 
pecially the facts, that all interests 
and classes are enduring great suf- 
fering—that the latter has been main- 
ly produced by incapacity in Houses 
of Commons—that the mass of the 
population cannot procure a suffi- 
ciency of the necessaries of life— 
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that the state of this mass is suffer- 
ing constant declension—and that 
the hope, not only of present re- 
lief, but also of protection from still 
more fearful distress and calamity, 
must depend principally on a proper 
choice ; it might naturally be expect- 
ed that the community would, as 
one man, see in the Election a thing 
of the very highest solemnity and 
moment. It might be regarded as 
certain, that candidates would only 
stand on the most exalted qualifica- 
tions, and electors would only act 
on the purest motives,—that rich and 
poor would zealously combine in 
preventing improper candidates and 
votes from profaning the sanctity of 
the hustings. 

Alas! reasoning from what ought 
to be, is just as fallacious here as it 
is in most of the cases in which it is 
held to be unerring. Let us now 
sketch, according to past facts, and 
present appearances, the reality of a 
General Election. 

Parliament is dissolved, and the 
community, speaking of it in the ag- 
gregate, is in raptures—why *—be- 
cause an hour of amusement, party 
conflicts, rioting, lawlessness, and 
profit, is at hand. One set of people 
rejoice because there will be a gaudy 
show,—a stirring spectacle ; because 
there will be ribbons and colours, 
music and processions, broken win- 
dows and the battles of mobs, to de- 
light them. These people have no 
vote, and they have no business 
which the election can benefit; ne- 
vertheless, they have as deepa stake 
in the matter as those who have ; 
therefore are they not anxious that 
the most fitting men may be elected ? 
Absurd! such anxiety could not per- 
haps be gratified, unless the exhibi- 
tion were stripped of its leading 
beauties, if not wholly prevented : 
they are so far from entertaining it, 
that if they were called on to choose 
between the loss of the sights, and 
the expulsion of the very best mem- 
bers, by the election of the very 
worst ; they would prefer the latter. 
They have their partialities and an- 
tipathies, but these are minor mat- 
ters which must bow to the wish for 
a contest. 

Another set of people, who are in 
trade, and whose sight never wan- 
ders from the shrine of profit and 
loss, rejoice because their business 
is on the point of receiving “a fil- 
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The mercer sees before him 
an animated demand for ribbons and 
handkerchiefs at his own prices—the 
glazier beholds a brilliant harvest of 


lip.” 


broken windows — overwhelming 
calls for ale, spirits, wine, and post- 
horses bewitch the eyes of the pub- 


Jican and innkeeper—and silk ma- 


nufacturers, glass-makers, brewers, 
spirit-merchants, &c. &c., are duly 
sensible of the approach of an influx 
of orders. These people have votes, 
but they place them at the disposal 
of their customers in return for pur- 
chases : one votes for this candidate, 
because Mrs So-and-so will never en- 
ter his shop, if he do not; another be- 
cause MrSo-and-so promises him his 
business for so doing; andathird will 
not vote, because he cannot without 
losing his sales to certain families. 
With them, the issue of the election 
in regard to the public weal, is a 
matter not to be thought of; for 
a few extra orders, they would do 
their utmost to fill the House of 
Commons with lunatics and pick 
pockets. 

A third description comprehends 
people, who, although not in busi- 
ness, still rejoice from motives of 
personal gain. They have votes to 
sell, and the tardy market once more 
irradiates the perspective ; they seek 
dignities and emoluments for their 
children ; and the patrons smile up- 
on them in the distance whose fa- 
vour can be melted by plumpers in- 
to the creation of clerks, excisemen, 
and butlers, milliners, ladies-maids, 
and cooks. If their hopes of profit 
rise no higher, they see before them a 
number of delectable days, on which 
they can get drunk without cost; 
keep up rows for public good, and 
break the peace under shelter of law, 
With these people, an Election is on- 
ly desired for the sake of such ad- 
vantages, and it is used only to gain 
them: the highest bidder and most 
bountiful giver is the man to be 
elected; and the new House of Com- 
mous may do what it pleases with 
the empire. 

A fourth description consists of 
people whose joy flows in but a se- 
condary degree, from the hope of 
individual benefits. They form the 
grand parties, the Pinks and the 
Blues, the Purples and the Yellows; 
and the glorious moment for mea- 
suring their strength, recovering past 
losses, gaining new victories, grati- 
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fying revenge, and giving boundless 
scope to party madness, is arriving. 
It is but doing them justice to say, 
that they not only make individual 
gain subservient to that of party, but 
they frequently make enormous sa- 
crifices for the sake of the latter. 
Wofully ; mistaken is he who ima- 
gines that their animosities and war- 
fare flow from the wish to elect the 
most deserving candidates. At the 
best, the rival parties only seek to 
elect slaves to the Ministry and Op- 
position, whatever may be their prin- 
ciples and measures; if an accom- 
plished candidate, who in Parliament 
would study the public poor alone, 
in contempt of party, should offer 
himself along with their slaves, they 
would oppose him with all their 
might ; even here, they in reality are 
more anxious to serve their own 
party feelings and interests, than to 
strengthen the Ministry and Opposi- 
tion. But in general, they are ac- 
tuated by motives still more objec- 
tionable. The candidate of the Pinks 
is supported by some individual of 
great influence ; and through hostili- 
ty to this individual, the Blues must 
oppose him, whatever may be his 
merit, and however worthless their 
own candidate may be. Or the Pinks 
must oppose the candidate of the 
Blues, without any reference to his 
character, solely because they con- 
stitute a hostile party. 

The Purples have the interest of 
the Corporation, and from this rea- 
son alone, the Yellows must endea- 
vour, in opposing them, to change the 
best representative for the worst. Or 
the candidate of the Purples is the 
“ Third Man,’—the one who creates 
a contest; therefore, he must be sup- 
ported against the Yellows, in con- 
tempt of all other considerations. 
They are so far from looking at pub- 
lic good, that they place the merits 
of the candidates out of the question, 
and knowingly labour to substitute 
the dunce and profligate for the man 
of tried ability and virtue. The trades- 
man loses his business, the tenant his 
dwelling and land, the labourer his 
employment, and the family its bread ; 
the man of wealth squanders away 
his money, the bonds of natural af- 
fection are severed, friendship is con- 
verted into enmity, inextinguishable 
feuds are created, and the House of 
Commons is filled with incapacity 
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and vice ;—all this is done to gratify 
the animosities of those parties, and 
enable them to injure each other. 

And now, where are the people 
who regard the Election as a matter 
of the highest national importance,— 
who are labouring to bring forward 
candidates of the best description, 
are determined to use their votes and 
influence in favour of worth alone, 
and are willing to make any sacrifice 
to form such a House of Commons 
as the interests of the empire re- 
quire? Putting out of sight a few 
scattered individuals, they cannot be 
discovered: there are no such peo- 
ole. 

' Let us now look at the candidates. 

Here is one whose genius is not 
equal to the composition of his ad- 
vertisements, and to whom the ma- 
king of a speech is an impossibility ; 
he knows nothing of public interests, 
he is incapable of understanding 
them, and he will not even attempt 
it. Amidst his vague boasts of pa- 
triotism, independence, and all the 
virtues, he declares himself a friend 
to the institutions of the empire, in 
“Church and State.” These are the 
cant words of his party, and their 
meaning in plain English is, that he 
will be a servile follower of Mini- 
sters,—that at the nod of the latter, 
he will divest himself of deliberation, 
and will oppose his constituents, 
attack any institutions, forfeit any 
pledges, renounce any principles, 
and do any thing. This individual 
may mean well, and may be above 
bribe, but nevertheless, he differs not 
practically from the most corrupt of 
the Ministry’s hirelings. 

Here is another, who in ability and 
knowledge barely equals the first. 
He, however, far surpasses him in 
boasting, his professions are perfect- 
ly ravishing. He is the champion 
of “ civil and religious liberty,” the 
foe of “tyranny in all its forms,” an 
especial hater of “ corruption,” and 
a friend of “ the people.” These 
cant words of his party reveal that 
he is the slave of the Whig opposi- 
tion,—that at its command he will 
join in any violation of liberty, any 
tyranny and corruption, and any 
outrage on the people’s feelings and 
privileges. This man may also pos- 
sess good intentions and clean hands, 
but in effect he differs net from the 
deliberate traitor. 
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A third appears, who is equally 
destitute of understanding, but who 
possesses a trifle more of intelli- 

ence. In dilating on his perfec- 
tions, he raves furiously against “ si- 
necures,” “ taxes,” and the “ cor- 
ruption of Parliament ;” and in fa- 
vour of “ universal suffrage and an- 
nual elections.” His cant proclaims 
him a Radical. This man is, in 
- og a wholesale innovator; every 
thing in the State is wrong, and 
nothing will operate as a remedy 
save general demolition and anarchy ; 
he would sweep away the aristo- 
cracy, the church, and even religion 
itself. The merit of honest madness 
cannot be conceded him; for he 
knows his assertions are false, and 
his nostrums would produce ruin. 
He is a lying mountebank, because 
he can be nothing else; he must dif- 
fer from the Ministerialist and Whig, 
or all will — him; he cannot 
gain support by addressing truth and 
reason to the intelligent, therefore 
he enables himself to appear on the 
hustings by speaking falsehood and 
folly to the ignorant. The Ministe- 
rialist and Whig will, in obedience 
to their leaders, labour at times to 
promote the public weal; but he 
must constantly attack it to retain 
the favour of his patron the multi- 
tude. 

We have next a man of great ta- 
lent and political acquirements. Be- 
cause he is so, he is a party leader; 
and because he is this, he has per- 
sonal interests which compete and 
clash with those of the community. 
To him the public good is a thing, 
not to be studied and promoted with- 
out regard to other considerations, 
but to be made use of, trifled with, 
postponed, and sacrificed, for the pri- 
vate benefit of himself and his party. 
It is his great object to make the 
House of Commons the reverse of 
what it ought to be. Is he a Minis- 
ter—he labours, by the most impure 
as well as other means, to change it 
from a deliberative body, charged 
with the duty of watching le pwnd 
the conduct of Ministers, and sitting 
in impartial justice on their mea- 
sures, into their unprincipled instru- 
ment—into a thing for giving them 
despotic power. Does he belong 
to the Opposition—he endeavours, 
without regard to means, to change 
this House into an engine for oppo- 
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sing and harassing the government in 
the fulfilment of its duty; creating 
discontent, misleading public opi- 
nion, deluding the lower orders, sti- 
fling the legitimate voice of the coun- 
try, and trampling on public inte- 
rests, merely to give power to him 
and his confederates. His efforts 
are not fruitless; in Parliament, he 
causes many well-meaning men, as 
well as different ones, to act the part 
of public enemies. 

bankrupt and swindler now 
stands before us. The fellow has 
ruined himself by gaming and de- 
bauchery; he is overwhelmed with 
debts, and he lives by robbing every 
tradesman who will trust him; his 
knavery spares nothing; it wars as 
much against female innocence and 
family peace as against goods and 
money. He wants a seat in Parlia- 
ment, partly that he may be enabled 
by privilege to cheat and defraud in 
defiance of law, and partly that he 
may sell his constituents and coun- 
try for the polluted means of indul- 
ging his depravity. 

Here is a young lordling, who has 
just escaped from his teens into an 
age which is ashamed of him; his 
disqualifications are not confined to 
incapacity, ignorance, and inexperi- 
ence. He is the tool of his father, 
and his vote will be sold by this fa- 
ther to the Ministry or Opposition 
for valuable family benefits. It is 
from this alone that he seeks a seat. 

The next is an opulent capitalist. 
He seeks a seat merely as the agent 
of the Bank, the East India Com- 
pany, or some similar corporation ; 
and, of course, his employers are the 
only constituents and country he 
knows and cares for; to their inte- 
rests he must regularly sacrifice 
those of the empire. 

Here is a double-faced heartless 
wretch, who has made a secret bar- 

ain with the Ministry or Whig club, 
in virtue of which it is to supply him 
with money and interest, and he is 
to be its menial if elected. The man 
actually boasts of his independence 
and patriotism, when he is under 
bond to be aslave, deceiver, and be- 
trayer. 

A sober, long-headed person now 
exhibits himself; he is a city haber- 
dasher, or a stock-jobber, or a mer- 
chant. Is he an orator? No; he can- 
not make a speech. Does he under- 
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stand public affairs? No. Does he 
wish to serve his country? No. Is 
he an instrument of party? No; he 
is wholly unknown to it. Why, then, 
does he desire a seat? He is an ex- 
pert calculator, and he has discover 
ed that, by vesting a certain sum in 
one, he can make it yield him enor- 
mous pecuniary profits ; he proceeds 
on no vague suppositions ; he has the 
whole matter traced on a balance- 
sheet, in proper counting - house 
form, and the mighty gain shines in 
arithmetical proot. By standing aloof 
from party, observing severe impar- 
tiality concerning creed to all cus- 
tomers, and carrying his vote to the 
best market on all trying questions, 
he sees that he can obtain lucrative 
contracts, agencies, &c. for himself 
and his connexions. Self, self,—mo- 
ney, money, are his ‘dols; they are 
reflected in every object that meets 
his eyes; they are interwoven with 
every thing which enters his thoughts ; 
to make them secondary to public 
good would be, with him, downright 
idiotcy. On matters from which he 
can extract no direct benefit, the same 
spirit still guides him; he will vote on 
a certain side, because it will “ do 
good to trade;” morals, religion, laws, 
and institutions, must all be made 
subservient to the “ good of trade.” 
A lawyer follows him, who is actua- 
ted by similar motives. A seat may be 
made prolific of briefs; a vote may 
extort golden favour from Ministers. 
When parties seek recruits amidst 
lawyers, what may not pliability, sy- 
cophancy, declamation, and a fore- 
head bearing the notice, “ Any side 
for fee,” be made productive of ? On 
the hustings, he will pledge himself, 
by every thing sacred, to oppose some 
measure which vitally affects the 
Church and Constitution ; in Parlia- 
ment, he will, at the nod of the Mi- 
nister, audaciously advocate it. De- 
ny him a silk gown, and he will be 
as furious a patriot as ever scattered 
flame amidst the rabble; but give 
him one, and it will convert him into 
the most supple worshipper of the 
powers that be. He will rail with re- 
publican indignation against the cor- 
ruption of the Court, and then a re- 
tainer will make him a Court para- 
site ; he will attack this mighty abuse 
and that destructive system, and then 
the smile and substantial fee of go- 
vernment will make him the impu- 
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dent defender of both. The wretch- 
ed creature, who disgraces the form of 
man, regards constituents and coun 
try as things only to be given in bar- 
ter for the means of gratifying his 
avarice and ambition. 

Passing by a host of similar can- 
didates, we search almost in vain for 
men who possess the requisite qua- 
lifications in regard to ability and in- 
telligence, who are really independ- 
ent, and who are determined to look 
at duty alone, if they be elected. A 
few such men may be perceived, but 
in numbers they only form the ex- 
ception to the rule. The mass of the 
candidates are incompetent, and, in 
addition, they seek seats on party and 
personal interests, which are at va- 
riance with those of the empire. 

What is the source of this lament- 
able state of things ? Is it to be found 
in the non-existence of men properly 
qualified? No, there is no lack of 
such men; but they do not offer them- 
selves, because they are prohibited 
from so doing. What forms the pro- 
hibition? It is formed, saying nothing 
of other matters, by the electors. 
Throwing the expense and aristo- 
cratic authority out of the question, 
they would, in offering, be opposed 
by the Ministerialist, Whig, and Ra- 
dical,—by the various parties and 
the multitude,—in a word, by the 
body of the electors. The dunce, 
the slave, the profligate, the knave, 
and the traitor, may enter the field 
with hope of success, but not the wise 
and upright patriot. 

We will now place before us the 
Election. The manner in which the 
* boroughmongers” elect their mem- 
bers is too well known, and too gene~ 
rally declaimed against, to require 
notice, a description would supply 
neither novelty nor lesson. We will, 
therefore, go at once to the “ open” 
places, and commence, as dignity pre- 
scribes, with a County. 

Here, then, is a county, the mem- 
bers of which, in the last Parliament, 
gave great dissatisfaction; they pro- 
ved themselves to be destitute of ca- 
pacity, and voted on important ques- 
tions in opposition to the sentiments 
of their constituents. Surely these 
men will be dismissed by the “ free 
and independent freeholders.” No. 
The one is a Ministerialist, connected 
with the great Ministerialist families 
of the county; and the other is a 
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Whig, connécted with the Whig ones. 
Some half-dozen of the Ministerialist 
families decide that their member has 
been to them excessively docile, and 
shall not be removed ; an equal num- 
ber of the Whig ones form the same 
decision touching theirs, and then 
both decide in confederacy that “ the 
peace of the county shall not be dis- 
turbed.” To the latter decision the 
smaller families on both sides hum- 
bly bow, and the mass of the “inde- 
pendent freeholders” have no re- 
source but submission. 

Why is this county thus practically 
converted into something worse than 
a close borough? The blame rests 
not on the more humble, but on the 
wealthy electors. The fetters of the 
great families could be at once bro- 

en by the body of the gentry, but it 
must not be done, because it would 
hazard favours and friendships, or at 
the least, it would beget strife, and 
call for exertion. The landowners 
know that the old members suppori 
a system which is taking from them 
their estates, ruining their tenants,and 
starving the husbandry labourers ; 
but they must submit to all this ra- 
ther than give offence to their heads, 
by calling for new ones. The elec- 
tion in this case is a mockery; it 
takes place that the county may send 
men to Parliament to oppose, insult, 
and scourge it. 

Here is another county, which has 
had a Ministerial member and a Whig 
one. The former’s incapacity is de- 
claimed against by the whole county, 
and the great families, which have 
supported him, are so well convinced 
of it, that they wish to change him. 
After due deliberation, these families 
discover, that if they cause him to 
resign, and start a new candidate, 
another Whig will oppose the latter 
with great prospect of success ; they 
of course determine there shall be no 
change. The determination binds the 
body of the electors, and virtually 
deprives them of the franchise. 

The Whig member of a third coun- 
ty resigns, and there must necessa- 
rily be a new one. Two-thirds of 
the electors are Ministerialists, but it 
is not for them to decide who their re- 

resentatives shall be. A few of the 
families of both persuasions discuss 
the matter privately. The Whigs pro- 
test that if another Ministerialist of- 
fer himself, they will oppose him to 
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the last; the Ministerialists submit 
for the sake of peace; and, in conse- 
quence, the sense of the “independ- 
ent electors” is disregarded, and a 
man is elected, who, in their judg- 
ment, is unworthy of the trust. 

We have now a fourth county, for 
which, from the resignation of the old 
Members, there must be new ones. 
Two-thirds of the electors are Whigs. 
The leading Ministerialists and Whigs 
agree in solemn conclave, that each 
side shall have a member, and there 
shall be no contest. From this, the 
electors, as a whole, are not suffered 
to exercise their right of choice, and 
they are decidedly opposed to one of 
the men returned in their name. This 
is not all; the two members, being 
Ministerialist and Whig, will take op- 
posite sides on all important ques- 
tions, and thereby neutralize each 
other’s vote; the county, therefore, 
will not, in effect, be represented in 
Parliament. 

The next county is to be contested. 
Why? Perhaps there is a vacancy ? 
No. Probably the incompetency of 
one, or both, of the old members is 
the cause ? No. The only thing which 
can be fairly alleged against the lat- 
ter is, they are both Ministerialists, 
and the contest is to be raised solely 
to oust one of them in favour of a 
Whig. The Whig candidate is, in 
qualification, far inferior to his op- 
ponents. 

And now we have a county which 
is deserted by its old members. A 
man, in every respect properly qua- 
lified, is anxious to offer himself, and 
as anecessary preliminary, he sounds 
a few of the leading men. They give 
him no encouragement, because he 
is neither Ministerialist nor Whig, 
but a compound of both: to stand in 
opposition to them would be a hope- 
less matter, therefore he is compelled 
to abandon his wish. Another well- 
qualified individual is accepted by 
them, because he is strongly Ministe- 
rial, and he offers himself to the coun- 
ty at large in due form; but retracts 
his offer on the appearance of two 
other candidates. Does he do this 
for fear of being at the bottom of the 
poll? No; he is certain of being 
placed at the top by a triumphant 
majority: the sole reason of his re- 
treat is this—a contest would cost 
him fifty thousand pounds, and he 
cannot afford to waste the money, 
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His opponents are ignorant and im- 
becile, but they are rich; weight of 
purse is to them a majority of votes, 
it practically strips the electors of the 
franchise, and the county of repre- 
sentatives. 

We will not describe a county con- 
test, because it does not differ mate- 
rially from a borough one, of which 
we shall soon speak. Of county elec- 
tions, we will observe generally :— 

1. To a great extent, there is an 
understanding among the leading 
men of each county, that its mem- 
bers shall be a Ministerialist and a 
Whig. There may be a strong pro- 
bability, and even a certainty, that 
two candidates of the same creed 
would be returned by the great ma- 
jority of the county; but, neverthe- 

ess, the minority must be permitted 
to return one without acontest. In 
cases where this understanding does 
not prevail, the minority regularly 
puts forward its candidate, and his 
expenses are paid by clubs, subscrip- 
tions, &c; he thus stands a contest 
comparatively free from cost, while 
his opponents have to bear their own 
expenses; the supporters of the lat- 
ter, secure of returning one member, 
will contribute no money towards 
the return of two. The minority 
must, therefore, have its seat, or op- 
posing candidates must have the cost 
of a contest, and by this it scares 
away opposition. The effect is, that 
county representation is degraded 
into anominal matter. To render it 
effective, the majority in each county 
ought to return both the members ; 
it is by this alone that the sentiments 
of the county can find their way into 
Parliament, and the parliamentary 
majority can be made to represent 
the national one. But from what we 
have stated, the members, on im- 
portant questions, nullify each other’s 
votes: so far as they are concerned 
they virtually destroy the House of 
Commons, or at the best compress it 
into the casting vote of Mr Speaker. 
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Three-fourths of the Yorkshire eleéc- 
tors are strongly opposed to’ this mi- 
nistry, or that system of policy ; but 
in all divisions in the House respect- _ 
ing either, two of the Yorkshire 
members vote on one side and two 
on the other. It follows that in effect 
this county has no representatives, 
save on minor matters. Many of the 
counties thus in essentials are pla- 
ced in a worse condition than even 
the close boroughs; they are practi- 
cally deprived of members. 

2. None but the very rich, and the 
instruments which party puts for- 
ward and supports with its purse, 
can maintain a contest for a county; 
the qualifications, in consequence, are 
confined to great wealth and party 
servility. lt, therefore, naturally hap- 
pens,that county members, asa whole, 
cannot be other than men deplorably 
inefficient in ability and intelligence. 
Agriculture embraces the especial 
interests of their constituents, yet on 
matters connected with it, scarcely 
an individual can be found among 
them capable of making an able, ar- 
gumentative speech ; they can neither 
confute their opponents, nor support 
their friends; and they display so 
much ignorance and folly in what 
they utter, that they are about the 
worst enemies of their own cause. 
In respect of its own representatives, 
agriculture is the interest which is 
destitute above all others of capable 
advocates and defenders. We need 
not speak of their capacity for mana- 
ging the general affairs of the em-, 
pire. If they make a display of in-. 
dependence, their want of talent and 
knowledge too often causes them to, 
do it to the injury of the State; they 
oppose or support the Ministry when 
they ought to do the contrary. We 
speak of the body, and admit a few. 
exceptions. Counties, therefore, are 
not only to a great extent virtually 
without representatives, but those 
they possess are of the least value 
possible.* 





* So long as the Country Gentlemen formed a kind of independent party, it operated 
to bring forward independent men as candidates, and to counterpoise the divisions of 


Whig and Tory. 


Ilowever party might divide them on secondary questions, they 


acted together on leading ones ; this raised the counties to be represented, in regard to 
sentiment, with reasonable efficiency, and the influence of public sentiment supplied 


in a great degree any lack of ability. 


The party was guided by the legitimate 


voice of the county, and it seldom erred ; it held the balanceof the House ef Commons, 
and thereby placed the corrupt boroughs under the regulation of the counties. 
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We turn to the boroughs. 

Here is one which contains some 
fifty or one hundred “ free and inde- 
pendent burgesses ;” no “ borough- 
monger”’ waves his iron sceptre over 
them, and compels them to elect his 
menial; but they are free as air to 
choose their own representatives. 
They wish to dismiss their old Mem- 
bers. Doubtlessly it is for incapacity 
or breach of trust? No. The reason is, 
these members cannot be depended 
on for a good price, or early payment 
in the purchase of votes. The wer- 
thy burgesses do not trust to chance, 
or wait, with their fingers in their 
mouths, for a godsend, but, like men 
of business, they apply to some whole- 
sale broker in boroughs. This man’s 
trade is so extensive, that the price 
of every rotten borough and every 
borough-buyer in the kingdom are 
known to him. They leave their 
votes with him for sale, and restrict 
him to nothing save price and sol- 
vency of purchaser, precisely as cot- 
ton and sugar are confided to a broker 
for sale ; the buyer may be Christian 
or infidel, honest man or rogue, pa- 
triot or traitor, Ministerialist, Whig, 
or Radical ; it is the same to them, 
provided he makes the due bidding 
and produces the necessary cash. 
Or, to the extent permitted by law, 
they advertise themselves to be sold 
as cattle are. 

A customer exhibits himself, and 
the bargain is concluded. The man 
buys his constituents like swine, and 
he afterwards treats them as such 
animals. He knows it is useless to 
consult their sentiments, and he does 
any thing with his vote which best 
comports with his own interest. The 
member for an aristocratic borough 
is influenced by the owner of it, if 
not by his nominal constituents; he 
is generally bound to certain prin- 
ciples, and restricted from voting cor- 
ruptly. But aman like this is free 
from all influence whatever ; no re- 
striction of any kind exists to pre- 
vent him from making the most cor- 
rupt use of his vote on all occasions. 

Here is another borough; the old 
members are men of high character, 
and they have discharged their duty 
in the most meritorious manner, but 
notwithstanding this, a considerable 
part of the burgesses wish for new 
ones. Why? Because these members 
were returned principally through 
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the interest of the corporation or 
some wealthy individual; and the 
burgesses in question, who are call- 
ed the Pinks or Independents, always 
oppose such interest, without refer- 
ence to merit in the candidates. But 
they do this for the holy purpose of 
preserving the independence of their 
borough! Hold, and let us have the 
basis of this wish for independence. 
If there be no independence, there is 
no contest; and in consequence there 
is no liquor to drink without price, 
no money or patronage to be obtain- 
ed for votes—no benefit to be ex- 
tracted from the franchise. Make it 
thesame to the upright Pinks in these 
matters, whether there be a contest 
or none, and they will resign inde- 
pendence without a sigh. 

These Pinks are so violently an- 
xious for change, that they advertise 
for at least one new candidate, and 
they are gratified. Some trading law- 
yer, gamester, or other worthless per- 
son, makes his appearance, and is re- 
ceived with rapture. In the furious 
contest which follows, character and 
principles are scornfully disregard- 
ed: granted that the stranger is a 
profligate—that his creed is of the 
most pernicious kind—that, if elect- 
ed, he will violate his duty and sup- 
port the most destructive measures, 
still he must be worshipped by the 
Pinks. What he is, and what he will 
do in Parliament, are with them out 
of the question ; they only want him 
to oppose the other candidates for 
the sake of a contest; and for this 
purpose he is as deserving as the best 
man living could be. He is elected. 

What are the fruits ? The borough 
intentionally deprives itself of a va- 
luable representative, and replaces 
him with one who is a disgrace to it, 
and who will violate his duty to it in 
every way. 

The House of Commons receives 
in exchange for an intelligent, up- 
right, patriotic member, a vicious 
traitor. 

Members of Parliament in general 
receive the lesson, that the most con- 
scientious discharge of duty will 
avail them no more with their con- 
stituents than the most criminal ne- 
glect of it; and they have a living 
example placed amidst them to lead 
them to such neglect. 

But the “ free and independent 
burgesses” secure their independ- 
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ence. They take from thé obnoxious 
interest the means of returning a 
worthy representative, and invest 
themselves with the power of re- 
turning one destitute of character 
and principle; they secure to them- 
selves at every dissolution of Par- 
liament, a contest, and the bribes and 
other iniquitous benefits whicha con- 
test produces. 

These Pinks are, to aman, stanch 
Reformers ; they annually hold pub- 
lic meetings, at which they put forth 
the most indignant diatribes against 
the corruption and profligacy of the 
House of Commons, and prepare the 
most moving petitions in favour of 
Radical reform. 

We have next a borough, or city, 
in which there is no powerful inte- 
rest, and the members are chosen by 
scot-and-lot voters. The election, of 
course, is in the hands of the labour- 
ing orders. It might naturally be 
presumed, that at this place no man 
would be permitted to shew himself 
as candidate, who was not the cham- 
pion of good wages, the sources of 
employment, the poor laws, proper 
instruction, and other matters pos- 
sessed by the labouring classes, or 
required for their weal. 

Alas—alas! that the things which 
ought to be, are not! 

If any such champion should ven- 
ture to solicit the votes of the elec- 
tors, well would it be for him if it 
should not put his person in jeopar- 
dy. This is so well known, that all 
such scrupulously avoid the place. 
The enlightened electors are vehe- 
ment reformers, and their ardour in 
favour of freedom of election is so 
great, that they seek the lives of both 
voters and candidates whom they op- 
pose. Impatient of the tedious pro- 
cess of ejecting the opponent of their 
favourites by polling, they put him 
down at once with stones and Irish 
bludgeons. No one can hope for 
their votes, who is not the determi- 
ned enemy of their interests. 

This place is contested. The three 
candidates necessarily agree in es- 
sentials ; they are all enthusiastic ad- 
vocates for the things which will re- 
duce wages to the famine ones, con- 
tract to the utmost the sources of em- 

loyment, and produce amidst the 
ower orders the greatest portion of 
wantand misery. They wishto sweep 
away the poor laws, and make the la- 
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boures, in his intervals of idleness, a 
beggar and vagabond; and, to give 
this the greatest effect, they denounce 
charity as a pernicious vice: They 
fiercely withstand all attempts to 
give to the poor greater means of 
religious instruction; they are deci- 
dedly hostile to all efforts for short- 
ening the hours of labour, and secu- 
ring to the labourer honest payment 
in money: With them, it is a politi- 
cal crime to protect and encourage 
industry by law. In a word, they 
eagerly seek on principle to reduce 
the labouring classes to the lowest 
point of penury, degradation, and 
wretchedness. On these matters 
they agree, and therefore are recei- 
ved with about equal enthusiasm by 
the electors; but on some less im- 
portant ones they differ. One of 
them cannot wholly divest his lips of 
truth and common sense ; in throw- 
ing the hatchet, he places himself 
under limitations; he exaggerates 
and caricatures unmercifully, but 
still he avoids pure fiction. His in- 
capacity here ruins him. Those alone 
can gain the highest point in the. fa- 
vour of the electors, who do the 
most not only to injure their inte- 
rests, but to impose on, and delude 
them. 

On the hustings the more honest 
candidate bridles himself to the ex- 
tent we have stated, while his two 
opponents riot in all the superlatives 
of slander and falsehood. They so- 
lemnly assure the worthy electors 
that Ministers are not only dolts, but 
the greatest knaves and tyrants in 
being—that the Aristocracy exists 
only to oppress and plunder them— 
that the Clergy are drones, tools of 
despotism, and public robbers—that 
the House of Commons is a sink of 
corruption, a den of swindlers—that 
the taxes are levied only to feed the 
rapacity of the “ borough-mongers,” 
and other sinecurists—and that the 
people are enduring the extreme of 
injustice and tyranny. They main- 
tain that Radical reform, and like nos- 
trums, would remove all the evils 
which flow from the ruinous influx 
of foreign goods, bad harvests, and 
other causes of the same kind. And 
they vehemently protest that the elec- 
tors are the most knowing, wise, and 
pure of their species; and that all 
who differ from them are imbecile 
and dishonest in the last degree. 
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We are tracing no libel on human 
nature ; incredible as it may seem, 
there are men—men of education 
and fortune, men who are tolerated 
in decent society, and even admitted 
into the legislature—who exhibit such 
— and damning iniquity. 

» This is received with uproarious 
acclamations by the enlightened 
electors; “ It is all true!’ bursts in 
thunder from ten thousand voices. 
The moderate candidate imitates his 
opponents, but he throws out the 
spice and seasoning, and delicious 
morsels ; his orations, therefore, taste 
too much of truth, reason, and pro- 
bability, to be relished. He is listen- 
ed to, but the cheers are cold, few, 
and feeble. For the first day or two 
of the poll, matters go on peaceably, 
and this candidate, from being sup- 
ported by the more respectable of 
the voters, receives about as many 
votes as the others. The latter take 
alarm, for his triumph must neces- 
sarily be the defeat of one of them ; 
they privately coalesce, and then de- 
nounce him as a hypocrite, tool of 
power, and connexion of the borough- 
mongers. The electors, weary of 
—_ and anxious for pretexts of 

attle and vengeance, hear the de- 
nunciation with boundless joy; and 
they salute him with horrible yells 
and execrations. In vain he attempts 
to justify himself, for not a word will 
they listen to; his opponents having 
him thus gagged, nurse the fury 
against him in every speech, by heap- 
ing on him calumny and sarcasm. 
The electors next assail the heads and 
limbs of his supporters, and deprive 
him of votes, by making it a matter 
of life and death to give him one; 
then they assail himself in the same 
manner, maim him, and expel him 
from the hustings; and finally, by a 
majority of bludgeons and brickbats 
—by prohibiting him from soliciting 
and receiving votes, from acting and 
appearing as a candidate, they close 
the poll against him. ; 

The candidates who triumph 
through such means, and their elec- 
tors who use such means, take pre- 
cedence of all radical reformers; 
they surpass all others in passionate 
devotion to freedom and purity of 
election ; they carry their holy ab- 
horrence, not of intimidation only, 
but also of influence, so far, that they 
advocate election by ballot. 
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What is the conduct in Parliament 
of the men who are thus elected by, 
and who are the especial represent- 
atives of, the labouring classes? They 
constantly support every measure 
which is calculated to lower wages, 
and destroy employment—to take 
away the comforts and bread of these 
classes—to demoralize, barbarize, de- 
grade, and starve the labourer. Never 
are they the parents and friends, or 
other than the opponents, of any ra- 
tional plan for bettering the condi- 
tion of the poor. If the working or- 
ders be in severe distress, they never 
propose any measure of relief; and 
all petitions for it meet their hosti- 
lity: their speeches on all questions 
have for their object to delude and 
inflame these orders to their own in- 
jury. With regard to public inter- 
ests generally, they never discuss 
them honestly, with a view to their 
promotion; but, on the contrary, 
they intentionally carry on eternal 
war against them, merely to gratify 
the passions and prejudices of their 
misguided constituents. 

Will such conduct injure them at 
the next election ? No, it will secure 
their return in defiance of all com- 
petitors. Let them act in an oppo- 
site manner—let them endeavour to 
protect the labourer, benefit the poor 
man, inculcate truth amidst “ the 
people,” and serve the public weal ; 
and they scarcely obtain a vote— 
they will be spurned from the elec- 
tors as enemies and traitors. 

The electors who so act, stand al- 
most alone in the country in being 
free from the influence of superiors, 
and the desire for personal profit. No 
landlord, master, or customer, com- 
mands their votes, and no sordid 
bribe stains their fingers. Yet they 
stand almost alone in electing the 
very worst enemies of both them 
selves and the empire : the most ser- 
vile and corrupt electors in other 
places return better members in re- 
gard to the labouring classes, and the 
community at large, than they do. 

The honest reformer may here find 
instruction. 

And now we have a large borough, 
in which there is no preponderating 
interest, and a considerable admix- 
ture of wealth and intelligence is 
found amidst the burgesses. It is 


in all respects one of the best in the 
country, 
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The old members have given great 
and general dissatisfaction by their ig- 
norance and incapacity. The borough 
is a seaport, and depends largely on 
shipping ; or its dependence is on the 
silk manufacture, and these members 
have been not only incapable of pro- 
moting its interests, but regularly op- 
posed to them ; they have constantly 
dissented from, and voted against, 
its petitions. In addition, they are 
strangers to the place, and have no 
interest in serving it. They offer 
again, and no new candidate appears 
to oppose them. 

What is done by the burgesses— 
we mean by the rich and knowing 
part of them—by those whose pro- 
perty has been largely diminished, 
and is suffering daily waste through 
the principles of the old members ; 
and whose only hope o/ escaping far- 
ther losses and ultimate ruin, rests 
on the return to Parliament of men 
of opposite principles ? Do they be- 
stir themselves like men in labouring 
to procure suitable candidates? Do 
they meet, unite, and solicit some 
opulent townsman to offer, whose in- 
telligence, integrity, and independ- 
ence, are known to them, and whose 
interests and creed are identified 
with their own? They do nothing ; 
they even manifest no anxiety for 
change ; if any stripling stranger, any 
officer, lawyer, or adventurer, will 
voluntarily shew himself, they will 
support him—if not, they will return 
the old members to ensure their own 
ruin. 

This disgraceful apathy, and crimi- 
nal neglect of duty, must be ascribed 
to the following cause :—These bur- 
gesses are divided into Ministerialists 
and Whigs, and each division has its 
representative in the old members. 
They cannot act in concert, because 
the one party must oppose the can- 
didate of the other; their representa- 
tives must, if possible, be a Ministe- 
rialist and a Whig, however destruc- 
tive it may be to themselves. 

The case is different with the less 
exalted burgesses. Their longings 
for at least one new candidate are 
intense. The fear that there will be 
no contest—no gratuitous liquor to 
drink—no money and other benefits 
to be had for the vote, distresses them 
even to agony. The grief of the wo- 
men equals that of the men; it wrings 
the hearts of children, and it is fully 
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participated in by the “ unrepresent- 
ed.” The borough is filled with la- 
mentations. A report spreads with 
the swiftness of lightning, that a 
“Third Man” is coming—that the 
Telegraph coach actually passed him 
on the road; and there is a general 
burst of exultation. An immense 
throng, of all sexes and ages, instan- 
taneously start to welcome the stran- 
ger ; and they trudge some five weary 
miles only to discover that malicious 
invention has made them its victims. 
The misery which follows is relieved 
for a moment by another fable of 
treacherous rumour, only to be ren- 
dered more intolerable. Hope final- 
ly vanishes. 

The worthy burgesses now resolve 
on proper exertion. They transmit 
instructions to the outvoters to send 
them a candidate with all imaginable 
speed ; and then a deputation of them 
waits on a wealthy Ministerialist to 
solicit him to offer himself. He re- 
ceives them with all possible cour- 
tesy—is deeply sensible of the ho- 
nour they do him, but declines. 
Creed is nothing to them, and they 
next press a seat on a Whig. He 
cannot express his gratitude—he in- 
timates that it will survive his exist- 
ence—but still family reasons extort 
from him a refusal. The unhappy 
burgesses, wholly foot-sore, and al- 
most heart-broke, now betake them- 
selves to a rich individual, who has 
too little intellect, and too much ec- 
centricity, to know any thing of prin- 
ciple and party—but they care as 
little for sense as for creed ; unfortu- 
nately, they find him ina lucid inter 
val, and he rudely resists their blan- 
dishmeuts. Who may describe their 
march home? The measured step, 
the solemn silence, not broken by a 
whisper, the woful visage, which, in 
the extreme of longitude, shews a 
perfect abstraction from every thing 
save one overpowering cause of sors 
row, render a funeral procession a 
matter of merriment in comparison. 

The dismal tidings are quickly 
communicated to the body of the 
electors and “ unrepresented,” and 
for a moment wrath mingles itself 
with despair ; a disposition is partial- 


ly felt to break a few windows, and 


perform other exploits of a similar 
kind, from sheer anger ; but it is sub- 
dued. 


The night passes, and then the bells 
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suddenly break out in sounds of joy ; 
their repeated volleys prove that their 
rejoicing is of no ordinary character. 
Enquiry is told that a “ Third Man” 
is certainly coming ; but all is incre- 
dulity. Next, placards proclaim the 
fact in every quarter; but even the 
eld women are so swollen with un- 
belief, that they are provoked to tear 
them down. At length, a letter from 
the “Third Man” himself, and the 
assurances of certain of the leading 
burgesses, place the matter above 
question ; and it is announced that 
the stranger will make his entry at 
four o'clock on the following day. 

We speak not of the sleepless eyes 
and delicious dreams of the interve- 
ning night, or of the brilliance of 
countenance which irradiates the 
smoky atmosphere of the borough in 
the morning. At ten, impatience 
ceases to be endurable ; and waiting 
for six hours in idle expectation be- 
eomes impossible. Men, women, and 
ehildren, old and young, troop forth 
to meet their favourite, and line the 
road for sundry miles in all imagina- 
ble groups and postures. At the ap- 
pointed time he appears. 

An enormous multitude, headed 
by music and flags, now enters the 
street, and fills it to suffocation. In 
the centre there is seen an open car- 
riage, drawn by men, which, with its 
eccupants, is thickly covered with 
dust; heads are so closely wedged 
all round it, that it is barely percep- 
tible. All in it are seated, save one 
tall, slim, dust-covered person, who 
stands with his hat in his hand, and 
bows incessantly to every house he 
passes. He is the “ Third Man.” The 
mighty mass moves slowly along, 
while every window is filled, throws 
on it the smiles of beautiful women, 
and streams with ribbons and hand- 
kerchiefs: shouts continually rend 
the air, the procession frequently 
pauses before the door of some fa- 
vourite, and then the hurrahs rise to 
sublimity. It is a spectacle not to 
be enjoyed by the eyes alone; it 
reaches the heart of the stoic, and 
makes it throb to share in the ap- 
proaching struggle. The borough is 
filled with tumultuous exultation. If 
the empire had been saved from fall, 
would the joy have been greater ? 
No. If national prosperity had been 
substituted for suffering, and the mil- 
lions of the hungry and naked had 
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been supplied with food and raiment, 
would it have been so great? Alas! 
far from it. 

A contest is now inevitable. On 
the following morning, one of the old 
Members is to enter the borough ; 
and, as devotion to the Third Man is 
naturally hatred of his opponents, the 
multitude sallies forth to encounter 
him, breaks his carriage to pieces, or 
throws it into some river, and he nar- 
rowly escapes with his life. 

The Committees are duly formed, 
and the Candidates give pledges that 
they will not petition Parliament 
against the proceedings of each other; 
this is done that the greatest scope 
may be given to bribery, intimida- 
tion, &e. 

After the “ Third Man” has been 
received with such boundless enthu- 
siasm, the question flies round the 
borough—Who is he? The true an- 
swer probably is this. He is a gay, 
untaught cousin of some noble fa- 
mily; or he is a dependent of some 
Government-supporter, sent by the 
menial of the Treasury; or he is 
some hanger-on of the Whigs, sent at 
the cost of the Whig Club; or he is 
a London confectioner. But at any 
rate he is an utter stranger to the 
place and its interests; a man desti- 
tute of talent, knowledge of shipping, 
or the silk trade, and all leading qua- 
lifications ; leis, moreover, in creed 
ablind supporter of the system which 
is ruining the borough. 

The lower classes necessarily have 
another answer. With them he isa 
man of high family and boundless 
riches: he will pour money about 
like water, and pay profusely on the 
first moment allowed by evasion of 
law ; he has lodged thirty thousand 
pounds at a certain bank, and is de- 
termined to spend every penny of it, 
or double the sum, if necessary. Pro- 
bably, in the exercise of Roman vir- 
tue, he has quarrelled on politics with 
his father, and is, therefore, compel- 
led to seek a seat at his own cost. 
When at the University, he astonish- 
ed it with his genius. He has posed 
the Duke of Weilington, and actually 
floored Sir R. Peel, on the most in- 
tricate public questions; and both 
have made him the most magnificent 
offers to gain him, which his patriot- 
ism has scornfully rejected. As a 
friend of the poor he has no equal, 
In short, he is a man in which pers 
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fection of every kind delights to shew 
itself. 

We have now the canvassing. The 
free part of the poorer burgesses at 
once pledgea large number of plump- 
ers to the “ Third Man;” and tle 
other part makes a reserve of one 
vote for him. Canvassing is to him 
an unnecessary formality ; it is su- 
preme happiness to receive his ac- 
ceptance of votes. The case is dif- 
ferent with the other candidates. 
‘They proceed from house to house, 
wheedling the husband, kissing the 
wife, fondling the children, and hint- 
ing an anxiety to bestow all manner 
of favours; but all is coldness and 
distance. ‘The man means to divide 
his vote, but he willmake no promise 
at present; the woman bridles up, 
and haughtily utters insinuations 
against the hearts and memories of 
great people ; aud the urchins look 
fierce, as though they wished to kick 
the suppliants out of docrs. Flattery, 
falsehood, promises, and delusion, are 
used in vain, and then recourse is 
had to intimidation and compulsion. 
The landlords and masters insist ou 
the votes of the tenants and work- 
men, under the penalty of loss of oc- 
cupancy and employment. 

The polling begins, and, in the first 
place, we have the speeches of the 
candidates. The Ministerialist la- 
bours under the immense disadvan- 
tage of being restricted in tepics and 
assertions by the conduct of the Mi- 
nistry. The contest lies between him 
and the Whig, and he cannot wander 
from the doctrines of Ministers, with- 
out floundering into those of his op- 
ponent, to his ruin with his support- 
ers. He has no party to abuse, and 
no public grievances to dilate on; he 
cannot promise, lie, and slander with 
effect; and, moreover, he is wholly 
ungifted as an orator. He makes no 
impression. 

The Whig is in far better circum- 
stances. He boasts of his independ- 
ence, and yet the man, for his whole 
life, has been the miserable slave of 
a party; his conduct in Parliament 
has differed in no respect from that 
of the meanest of the Whig borough 
mercenaries. He boasts of his “ li- 
beral opinions,” and: in proof, he 
claims infallibility, and labours to ex- 
communicate all who differ from him 
as bigets. He boasts of his devotion 
to civil and religious liberty ; his ob- 
ject here is to gain the Dissenters, 
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therefore he adds the most intoler- 
ant and despotic diatribes against the 
Church and its friends. He boasts of 
his love of the “ people ;” and yet, in 
Parliament, he has always treated 
their petitions with insult, refused to 


relieve their distress, and sanctioned 


all invasions of popular rights and 
privileges. He boasts of his affee- 
tion for the “liberal system of trade,” 
—does he understand it? He is as 
free from such understanding as an 
infant; he does so from blind par- 
ty fanaticism. He boasts of his ha- 
tred of taxes, and passion for eco- 
nomy ; the truth here is, he labours 
to cause embarrassment to the re- 
venue, and loss to the public cre- 
ditor, from party motives. Then he 
utters savage, incoherent words on 
reform, and other topics dear to the 
populace; and scatters vituperation 
on his opponents, and all who do not 
support him. Finally, he lavishly 
lauds the perfection of the electors. 
The savoury parts of his orations ob- 
tain a few shouts, but no feeling in 
his favour displays itself. 

The “ Third Man,” happily for his 
powers, has not to enter into parti- 
culars touching creed. He stammers 
and coughs, and the half-finished 
sentence, the meaning of which can- 
not be guessed at, is huzzaed as a 
specimen of matchless wisdom. He 
deals only in magnificent generali- 
ties and impossibilities—he will ba- 
nish this grievance, and produce that 
blessing—he will alone do more than 
satisfy the most extravagant desires 
of the burgesses. All is greedily 
swallowed—the more impossible, the 
more true and certain. The cheer- 
ing is tremendous, and the women 
are actually electrified. An aged 
matron totters on her crutch, and 
screeches in tears of ecstasy —* God 
bless him, what a dear creature !” 
A more youthful one responds— 
“ Yes, he will give us wheat at a 
shilling a-bushel!” His male wor- 
shippers exclaim—* He will take off 
every tax!” and dart round them 
looks of indescribable importance, as 
though they were gaining immorta- 
lity by supporting such a prodigy. 

In the midst of all this, do the can- 
didates discuss in a sober, rational 
manuer, the great questions which 
bear vitally on the interests of the 
empire? Do they prescribe states- 
manlike remedies for public loss and 
distress, and give pledges to advo- 
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cate them? No, they would not be 
listened to. Do they prove hem- 
selves to be acquainted with ship- 
ping, or the silk trade, or whatever 
else the prosperity of the borough 
depends on? They prove the con- 
trary. Do they point out the pro- 

er means for removing the suffer- 
ing of the borough, and promise to 
call for their adoption in the Legis- 
lature ? They avow themselves the 
friends of the system from which the 
suffering flows. Can any one refrain 
from exclaiming—* Oh, sage and pa- 
triotic burgesses !” 

Squibs now circulate in profusion. 
Every speech on private character 
is blazoned forth—every dastardly 
wound which the assassin of reputa- 
tion can give, is given—credit in 
business is smote with fame in so- 
ciety—the tender female is treated 
as mercilessly as the man—and slan- 
der ransacks the tomb for materials, 
even to the third generation of its in- 
mates. 

Each candidate has his drums and 
fifes, colours, and band of men de- 
corated with ribbons, to fetch his 
voters in bodies to the hustings ; and 
they continually traverse the streets. 
For the first day, peace and good 
humour prevail, but the second pre- 
sents causes of discord and battle. 
One candidate must necessarily be 
thrown out; and, of course, there 
must be animosity between the two 
who are the most in danger of the 
calamity. The success of the “ Third 
Man” is certain; therefore, the oust- 
ing must fall on the Ministerialist 
or Whig. The lower classes of bur- 
gesses begin to weigh the merits of 
the latter, in order to determine 
which of them they shall split in 
favour of. Principles and charac- 
ter are out of the question with 
them ; and they call to mind that the 
Whig paid his men late,* and it was 
thought would never pay—that he 
is afraid of his money—that he ma- 
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nifests much jealousy and spleen to- 
wards the “ Third Man,” and that he 
is the lowest on the poll. From all 
this they determine to treat him as 
an enemy, and the determination is 
embraced by the whole populace. 

At the close of the poll on the 
second day, the Whig, when he ap- 
pears to address the multitude, is 
received with groans and hisses ; the 
wrath of his supporters is excited, 
and it nurtures the ire of his oppo- 
nents. Immense squabbling takes 
place in the streets between indivi- 
duals and groups ; towards midnight, 
a huge congregation of his foes, which 
comprehends numerous women and 
other members of the “ unrepresent- 
ed,” marchesto his committee-room, 
and demolishes every window; it 
then swiftly proceeds to the house 
where he is quartered, and shivers 
its windows in the same manner; 
next it subjects the dwellings of se- 
veral of his principal friends to the 
same work of destruction ; and then, 
grown wanton with success, it pours 
volleys of stones into every window, 
indiscriminately, treating friend the 
same as enemy, for the mere fun 
of the matter. 

Inthe early part of the third day, the 
parties of the Whig and Ministerialist 
exchange much abuse, and not a few 
blows, as they pass each other; they 
gradually arm themselves with blud- 
geons, but no serious conflict takes 
place before the close of the poll. As 
the various detachments of the Whig 
voters are brought up, they are re- 
ceived with execrations: those of the 
“ Third Man” are welcomed with 
boundless rapture; the women round 
the hustings and in every street look 
valorous, shake their hands at the vo- 
ters, and cry, “ Bring in the ‘ Third 
Man !’—If you do not, you will never 
have another !” 

The poll closes for the day, and it 
exhibits a doubtful aspect to both 
the Ministerialist and the Whig; the 





* 'To evade the law, candidates do not pay their voters and hired partisans until 
after the last day allowed by the House of Commons for receiving petitions against 


elections on the score of bribery. 
credit. 


They too often make use of this to take intolerable 
A member will often forget to pay for years, nay, until the end of the Par- 


liament ; and it is to be suspected, that the man pays rather to secure his re-election 


than to discharge the obligations of honesty. 
which he never pays, to the fearful loss of the pure electors. 


Instances are numerous enough in 
The laws against bri- 


~bery, then, merely have the effect of enabling the candidate to make himself a rogue, 


and cheat the voter. 
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latter stands on it. the lowest, but 
there is a sufficient number of un- 
polled votes to give him the vic- 
tory, if they can be obtained; these 
votes must.decide the matter, there- 
fore a tremendous struggle must be 
made by both to obtain them. In 
the evening, the heads of both parties, 
some of them on horseback, attend- 
ed with vast mobs armed with staves 
and other weapons, parade the dif- 
ferent streets in quest of the unpoll- 
ed. In a leading street, well calcu- 
lated for a field of battle, the two 
hostile bodies meet ; and they cannot 
pass each other without a grand con- 
flict. The pedestrians first involve 
themselves in murderous combat, 
and then the cavalry on each side 
furiously charges to aid them. A 
doughty merchant is knocked off his 
horse, and carried home insensible 
—the steed of a rich grocer, who is 
unskilled in the management of such 
cattle, rears, and he drops to the dust 
to be trampled into a mass of bruises 
—the favourite mare of an alderman, 
not having been taught the art of war, 
fairly turns her tail on the business, 
gallops home with her hatless, wig- 
ess rider, and covers his reputation 
for prowess with grievous suspicion ; 
amidst the pedestrians, heads are 
broken here, and legs there, and 
some two or three are slain outright. 
At length the Whigs fly in all direc- 
tions, the combatants vanish, and the 
wounded and dead are removed. 
Would these men have fought with 
equal hatred and desperation against 
a foreign enemy of their country ? 
No. Would they have so fought for 
any real benefit to their country or 
themselves? No. Would they have 
fought thus to return the most suit- 
able representative ? Impossible. 
On the next morning, the most 
strenuous exertions are used to gain 
the sagacious burgesses wha have 
reserved their votes for the top of 
the market. The committee-men 
of the Whig ferret out one, but he 
is obstinate ; a kitten frisks around 
them, and they offer L.10 for it ; they 
are understood, but the sum is too 
small,—they rise to L.15, and in con- 
sideration of their giving this money 
for his kitten, the immaculate bur- 
gess gives them his vote gratuitous- 
ly. They discover another, but he 
cannot bear the Whig; he has a bai- 
tered plaster bust of Bonaparte on 
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his chimney-piece, which his wife 
bought when new for ninepence ; 
they assail the woman, but she is at 
the first excessively unmanageable ; 
after prodigious entreaty, she con- 
sents to sell them the bust for L:20, 
and to prevail on her husband to 
give them his unbought vete. They 
ply other burgesses in a similar man- 
ner. 

Yet this Whig is an outrageous 
champion of purity of election ; his 
flags attest it in letters of gold.’ He 
owed his last election to such means ; 
nevertheless, in Parliament, on such 
questions as the East Retford one, 
his virtuous indignation against cor- 
rupt electors knew no limits. He 
and his Whig brethren knew they 
were indebted for their seats to the 
basest corruption ; still they labour- 
ed to strip ignorant burgesses of the 
franchise by wholesale, who would 
never have been bribed had it not 
been from their own seductions and 
temptations. 

In passing from voter to voter, gain- 
ed in this manner, the party of the 
Whig raises the shout—* Hurrah for 
Purity of Election !” 

Then the Whig committee-men re- 
sort to compulsion. They terrify 
tradesmen, tenants, and servants in- 
to the surrender of their votes by 
threats of the loss of business, dis- 
charge, and dismissal. 

After gaining votes in this manuer, 
they triumphantly ery—“ Hurrah for 
Independence and Freedom of Elec- 
tion!” 

The committee-men of the Minis- 
terialist vie with them in the use of 
similar means. 

While this is in execution, the la- 
dies are not idle. Lovely women, 
the members of haughty and opulent 
families, are seen humbly soliciting 

etty tradesmen and labourers. One 
Peautiful creature, whose charms 
might subdue the most stubborn re- 
solution, and who might be thought 
incapable of offering homage to man, 
is seen squeezing the greasy hand of 
a butcher. Another employs the 
witcheries of a tongue, which might 
be imagined unapt to articulate other 
sounds than those of purity and ti- 
midity, in uttering the filthy and in- 
sincere slang of party to a dustman. 

We pause from disgust, only add- 
ing, that the Whig, after keeping the 
pell open te the Iast, and buying up 
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the out-voters at enormous cost, is 
thrown out. 

The members here are elected on 
no principle of public or local good. 
At the best, the one is sent to support 
the Ministry, and the other the Op- 
position, in any thing however injuri- 
ous, merely because it is the Ministry 
or Opposition. To this, the interests 
of both the empire and the borough 
are made subservient. But with re- 
gard to one of them, he is really 
elected in utter contempt of what 
he may do as a legislator, solely that 
the burgesses may extract corrupt 

rivate gain from the exercise of the 
Ranchics. Both the members are 
Soe A incompetent in talent and 
owledge ; and both are opposed 
to the mass of the burgesses in es- 
sential principle, and supporters of 
the policy which is scourging the bo- 
rough as severely as the empire. 
Pledged to nothing save bondage to 
ty and faction; openly exempted 
rom obedience to the sentiments of 
their constituents; and convinced 
that such obedience will rather in- 
jure than benefit them at a future 
election, they act in Parliament as 
though they had no constituents. 

This is a specimen of the best of 
the open boroughs. Of all free ones 
we will say generally, 

1. The more independent and in- 
telligent burgesses make no effort to 
obtain proper representatives. They 
leave all to chance ; if their old mem- 
bers be in the highest degree incom- 

etent, they return them again, un- 
ess strangers make a voluntary offer; 
if these members resign, they remain 
passive, and retain any strangers who 
mayspontaneously come in their way. 
They have it in their power to elect 
at least one townsman of excellent 
character and qualifications, but they 
will not attempt it. 

2. If the other burgesses endeavour 
to prevail on an individual to offer 
himself, they make character and 

ualifications secondary matters. 
‘heir object is to serve their party 
animosity and personal cupidity, re- 
rdless of what he may be, and do, 
in Parliament. 

3. Almost half their members 
must of necessity be incompetent, 
profligate men, from the system on 
which the lower classes of the elec- 
tors vote. 

4. In so far as they each return a 
Ministerialistand a Whig, they practi- 
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cally, in respect of leading state 
questions, deprive themselves of re- 
presentatives, by causing them to 


neutralize each other. In so far as 
they return members of the same 
creed, they do it by accident, or on 
vicious grounds, consequently the 
members give no correct represent- 
ation of their sentiments. Such mem- 
bers, to a large extent, hold the majo- 
rity in the House of Commons; and 
from the reprehensible manner in 
which so many of them are chosen, 
they make this majority—that is, prac- 
tically make the House itself—in- 
competent and profligate ; instead of 
identifying this majority, and thereby 
Parliament, with the national majo- 
rity, they place them in opposition. 

But are there no pledges exacted 
and given on great state ques- 
tions’ There are such, but in ge- 
neral, they are exacted and given, 
solely for the benefit of party and 
faction; if they can be used to in- 
flame and delude the electors to 
the guilty profit of the faction and 
the candidate, they are pompously 
put forward; if not, they are not 
mentioned. It is perceived that a 
certain set of candidates and their 
supporters may be served by the cry 
of “ Cheap bread!” And it is there- 
fore raised; a pledge is demanded 
from the candidates that they will 
vote for the abolition of the corn law. 
What is the real character of this 
pledge? Is it to bind them to act on 
the question according to fact and 
argument, the rights of one part of 
the community, and the weal of the 
whole? No. It is to bind them to 
do, in utter contempt of these things, 
what will rob, ruin, and starve half 
the population, to the unspeakable 
injury of the remainder. 

Another pledge is for the aboli- 
tion of Slavery in the West India Co- 
lonies. Do those who call for it un- 
derstand the question? They are ig- 
norant of it in the last degree. Is it 
that the abolition may be accomplish- 
ed in the cautious, gradual manner 
called for even more by the interests 
of the slaves than by those of their 
proprietors ? No; itis, that the aboli- 
tion may be made in mad disregard 
of fact and circumstance to the ruin 
of both slaves and colonies, and the 
grievous loss of the empire. 

A third pledge is for the reduction 
of taxes. Does it mean that such 
reduction shall proceed on dispas- 
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sionate investigation, and be kept in 
harmony with public honesty and 

ood? No; its meaning is, that the 
candidates shall do, what can only 
be done through the robbery of the 
public creditor, and the sacrifice of 
public interest. 

These pledges, we say, are called 
for solely to inflame and delude the 
ignorant for the benefit of party and 
faction ; and each involves the plun- 
der, ruin, and misery of a large part 
of the population, and the infliction 
of vast loss and evil on the empire 
in the aggregate; each is calculated 
to swell the mass of bankruptcy and 
hunger, and destroy still farther the 
sources of national existence. Are 
they counterpoised by none of an 
opposite character? Do not inde- 
pendence and patriotism meet them 
with others, addressed to reason and 
integrity, and calculated to remove 
suffering, and restore prosperity ? 

Agriculture, the Shipping, and 
other Interests, are enduring great 
loss and distress—Is no pledge de- 
manded on their behalf, of impartial 
enquiry touching cause and remedy? 

he West India Colonies are in ex- 
treme suffering, which injures greatly 
the community at home—Is no pledge 
coupled with the slavery one, that 
their condition shall be dispassion- 
ately examined in order to administer 
relief ? 

The revenue is sinking—Is no 
pledge called for of full enquiry into 
the causes ? 

A vast portion of the working 
classes are enduring bitter want and 
wretchedness, from inability to pro- 
eure a sufficiency of employment— 
Is no pledge here insisted on of ho- 
nest enquiry and remedy ? 

Another vast portion of these class- 
es are enduring such wantand wretch- 
edness, because the extreme of toil 
will not enable them to earn a suffi- 
ciency of necessaries—Is no pledge 
of enquiry and remedy here de- 
manded ? 

The community generally is over- 
whelmed with grievous loss and dis- 
tress—Is no pledge rigorously exact- 
ed here of searching investigation and 
adequate remedy ? 

These questions must be answered 
in the negative; party and faction 
have their pledge-grinders, but not 
the empire. Pledges abound to de- 
lude, but not to instruct—to destroy, 
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but not to save—to take away bread, 
but not to bestow it—to overthrow 
the empire, but not to give it pros- 
erity and happiness. The pledges 
imposed on the members are con- 
fined to the production of confiscation, 
beggary, hunger, nakedness, igno« 
rance, barbarism, misery, crime, and 
public ruin. Were the counter ones 
we have named proposed, all sides, 
and especially those the most likely 
to benefit from them, would hoot and 
mob the proposers from the husti 
Shall we be silent touching the 
elections of Scotland, which are fa- 
shioned and restricted in so exqui- 
site a manner, that even party can 
raise no promising contest in them, 
fitness of candidate cannot force it- 
self into their notice, and almost 
every elector can, directly or indi- 
rectly, find a market for his vote with 
the Ministry? Shame on the rulers 
who buy Scotch burghs by whole- 
sale, and then disfranchise and inflict 
corporeal punishment on the poor 
English burgess for receiving a few 
pounds for his plumper! If MrHume 
may be believed, independence and 
patriotism can only reach the odd five 
of the forty-five members; and if 
history may be looked at, talent and 
eloquence are kept in hopeless ex- 
clusion from the whole forty-five. 
On any question which is purely 
Scottish, and which frets the spirit 
of nationality in Scotland, they may 
shew tongue and mettle; but in re- 
gard to English questions, or those 
which belong to the empire gene- 
rally, eight-ninths of them are the 
menials of government, and are sepa- 
rated from public feeling and interest, 
And must we not speak of the Irish 
elections? Here we have, in proud 
contrast, sturdy freedom and inde- 
endence in the elector; so fiercely 
independent is the latter, thathe even 
spurns from him the fetters of his 
landlord. What are the fruits? In 
Ireland, above all other parts of the 
United Kingdom, the elector needs 
wise legislation to improve his con- 
dition; here we have want, wretch- 
edness, barbarism, and evil habits 
almost without parallel, and which 
wholesome laws alone can remove ; 
to the gifted legislator, here is the 
field which abounds beyond all others 
in legitimate employment for talent 
and eloquence. Surely, then, the 
electors can only be appealed to on 
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grounds purely national—can only be 
won by professions to labour ration- 
ally and zealously for the bettering 
of their circumstances. Alas! woe to 
the candidate who may try to gain a 
seat from them on such grounds and 
professions! Here are the grand par- 
ties of Protestant and Catholic; to 
ag what may escape them, we 
ve the grand ones of the Aristo- 
cracy and the Independents; and to 
prevent any gleanings, we have the 
grand ones of the landlords, and the 
combined demagogues and Catholic 
Priesthood. Of course, we have no 
real Irish party—no party for giving 
ood and raiment, competence and 
prosperity, to the electors; there is 
not refuse left to form even the sem- 
blance of such a party. 

The elections are naturally furi- 
ously contested ; the “ mad blood,” 
as O’Connell calls it, of the electors, 
makes them a matter of bludgeon- 
work,—a war of physical strength, 
which must be decided by wounds 
and slaughter, as well as votes. The 
contests turn on the efforts of the Pro- 
testants and Catholics, the landlords 
and tenants, the general aristocracy, 


‘and the combined demagogues and 


priests, to triumph over each other, 
merely to return members of thesame 
general creed, and equally regardless 
of Ireland’s weal. The candidate of 
the Protestants, or the landlords, dif- 
fers not in general from the one of 
the Catholics, or the peasantry ; both 
will act alike in Parliament. To elect 
practically the same men—the same 
toes and betrayers—Protestants and 
Catholics tear each other ‘to pieces ; 
tenants provoke the iron grasp of the 
law, expulsion from home, and the 
most hopeless ruin, and the people 
maim and murder each other. On 
the hustings, the candidates scarcely 
profess to differ beyond the senseless 
animosities of their parties; and in 
Parliament, they form one harmoni- 
ous whole, bartering Ireland, and 
every thing else, to the Ministry, for 
the means of gorging their extrava- 
gance and licentiousness. 

The doctrine is threadbare enough 
that extremes meet. The extreme 
of restriction in Scotland, and that 
of freedom in Ireland, return mem- 
bers of the same character. The 
members here do not neutralize each 
other—almost all stand on one side 
fo bear down the few exceptions on 


the other: But what are those who 
thus contribute so powerfully to form 
the majority of the House of Com- 
mons? They are menials of the Mi- 
nistry—men who in general never 
look at public interest, national sen- 
timent, or any thing save the Mini- 
ster’s will, from sordid selfishness. 

Let us now look at the composi- 
tion of the New House of Commons. 
In the first place, we have the two 
grand parties of the Ministerialists 
and the Whigs: the representatives 
who form them are elected on the 
principle of obeying their leaders 
only, in utter contempt of the weal 
and voice of the community; the 
personal interests of these leaders 
perpetually clash with those of the 
empire. The parties, to a great ex- 
tent, neutralize each other; therefore, 
when they do not act to produce evil, 
the representatives they consist of 
are virtually nominal ones, who de- 
prive their constituents of the elec- 
tive franchise. 

Next, we have the members re- 
turned by the East and West India 
bodies, and similar corporations ; 
they, of course, are the instruments 
of these bodies, and have nothing to 
do with public interests and feelings. 

Then we have the independent 
members. The system on which they 
are elected prohibits them, in a large 
degree, from being other than imbe- 
cile and ignorant, profligate and re- 
gardless of the country. Some of 
them buy their seats for corrupt pur- 
poses, and others are returned by 
the most corrupt means. 

Looking at the balance between 
the two grand parties which practi- 
cally forms the House of Commons, 
we find that it is composed, 1. Of 
English members who have been 
elected without regard to fitness, 
who are above the influence of their 
constituents, who are incapable and 
without principle, and who, if they 
have any bonds imposed on them in 
the shape of creed and pledge, have 
only such as will bind them to the 
production of evil. 2. Of Scotch 
members who cannot be reached by 
public feeling, and who have been 
elected to be the Ministry’s merce- 
naries. And 3. Of Irish members 


who are regardless of constituents, 
and wake themselves such merce- 
naries from corrupt motives. This 
halance comprehends a sprinkling 
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of able, patriotic men; but they are 
in a minority, and powerless, It 
consists principally of such Scotch 
and Irish members as we have de- 
scribed, and, of course, they really 
form the House of Commons. For 
some time, the English members, as 
a whole, have been in the minority ; 
and these Scotch and Irish ones have 
held the majority and ruled the em- 
pire. 

No one can feel surprised if such 
a House of Commons do not work 
well; onthe contrary, sensible people 
may exclaim—How can it be pre- 
vented from destroying the empire ? 
We can only return this answer—It 
is so prevented by the tender mer- 
cies of the Ministerial and Whig lead- 
ers. If they become savage, they can 
cause it to devour the community ; 
if they in late years haa wished it to 
sweep away laws and institutions, 
prosperity and happiness, property, 
bread, clothes, and shelter, with infi- 
nitely more rapidity than it did, it 
would have been their instrument. 

Now comes an admirable part of 
the matter. The new House of Com- 
mons assembles, and lo! the worthy 
electors are horror-struck at its con- 
duct ; they cannot sufficiently marvel 
at its ignorance and incapacity, its 
corruption and profligacy, its destitu- 
tion of sympathy with public feeling, 
and its abandoned scorn of the public 
voice. They complain, and it laughs 
at them ; they petition, and it covers 
them with insult. They get mighti- 
ly angered, and make a display of 
virtuous, patriotic words, quite en- 
chanting. The men who will not 
make the smallest effort to obtain 
proper representatives—those who 
will support none but servile tools of 
party—those who compel their de- 
pendents to vote for such tools— 
those who support the brainless, pro- 
fligate candidate against the wise and 
virtuous one—those who bind their 
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candidates to strip them of their pos- 
sessions—the dolt who votes for the 
“ Third Man,” no matter what he 
may be—the knave who uses the 
franchise only to extract the greatest 
portion of criminal gain from it—and 
the traitors who sell themselves in 
the lump, like a drove of cattle, to the 
highestbidder—all harmoniously join 
in vituperating the House, and call- 
ing for its Radical Reform. 

Let Parliament be dissolved, and 
these fine, free, independent, and pa- 
triotic electors will all act precisely 
in the same manner at the election. 

Remedy !—yes, for the sake of hu- 
man nature, let it be granted! Re- 
form—Radical Reform !—yes, for 
the salvation of our beloved country, 
let it be no longer delayed. But 
what Radical Reform? That of the 
electors—the Radical Reformers. 
Without this, the House of Commons, 
however it may be changed, will not 
be reformed. What—smite the cor- 
rupt boroughmonger, and spare the 
more corrupt supporter of the “ Third 
Man ?’—remove the impurities and 
criminalities of the close borough, 
and preserve the greater impurities 
and criminalities of the open one? 
Away with the folly ! and let us hear 
something befitting statesmen to ut- 
ter. Give us intelligent, virtuous, 
independent, patriotic electors ; and 
we shall find in them a House of 
Commons of similar character. They 
will reform the House, not only in 
effect, but in construction ; they will 
work the miracle of compelling it to 
reform itself. If this be denied us, 
we must make the best of a bad mat- 
ter, and exclaim in the delirious mer- 
riment of a General Election—Hur- 
rah! for a House of Commons inca- 
pable and corrupt ; severed from the 


feelings of the community, and con- 


temptuously hostile to its prayers !— 
Hurrau! FOR THE FALL OF THE Bri- 
TISH EMPIRE! 
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THE REGATTA, 


t. 
Ho ! hearty Steeple-chasers, 
Ho! gallants of the Turf; 
Come, see our Ocean-racers, 
Our leapers of the surf !— 
See the foil’d waves split and blazing, 
Round our bows untired and free,— 
Leave your wearied steeds a-grazing, 
And come with us to Sea. 


Il. 

Ho! Sporters of the Fancy, 
Leave—leave your bloody cheer, 
Your ring’s compass unchancy, 
For that we’re boxing here : 

Our Sea-champion, you’ll find her 
Crossbuttocking the wave ; 

The wave will rise behind her, 
Nor feel the fall she gave. 


lll. 
Blythe Brethren of the Angle, 
Leave trouting-pools, and come 
Where shoals, like rainbows, spangle 
The whale’s and craken’s home. 
Leave silken tackle tender, 
And rushlike rod, so fine,— 
Come feel a shoulder-bender, 
Tug at a ten-hook line ! 

IV. 
Leave, Bucks, your dainty dresses, 
Uncurl your hair again ; 
Or bring your woman’s tresses— 
Our spray will make you men! 
Come—leave that trick of toilet, 
The glove, upon the strand, 
Our tarr’d tackle would soil it— 
Come—men in heart and hand! 


v. 
Leave, Scholar, in thy study, 

The Ithacan to sail, 

The type-storm ne’er will ruddy, 
Like our breeze, thy cheek so pale. 
Leave—Doctors of Divinity, 
Leave—Doctors of the Law— 

The land a day in unity— 

Split seas instead of straws ! 


vi. 

But whether Scholars zealous, 

Or Bucks, or Bloods, ye be, 
Leave—all who are Good Fellows— 
No jot of jollity! 

For wit, like wine-cups flowing, 
And manly mirth and glee, 

Set life at ten knots going— 

Then come with us to Sea! 


Be rast, 17th June, 1830. 
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WILD-FOWL SHOOTING. 


PLEASURE in the way we like it— 
is a toast or prayer of an ancient 
date. Now, what think ye, most 
comfortable of subscribers, of being 
posted, for hours, by the side of a 
river, or anchored, half a night, among 

ie chilling winds in a creek, watch- 

for wild-fowl, perhaps up to the 


__ kmees, or even elbows, in sludge, mud, 


and mire, or lying diffused thereon, 
motionless as a dead body left by the 
‘ebbing tide? The bare idea makes 
7, shiver as you are voluptuously 
Tolling all your lazy length on a sofa, 
imbedded in cushions, with Maga on 
our bosom. Yet such spirits as Co- 

nel Hawker and Christopher North 
pursue such pastime with a passion 
that transcends that of the honey- 
moon. Cold! What the deuce can 
make a man cold who is in moment- 
ary expectation of a flight of wild- 
my or swans wheeling over his 

ead in the darkness, and then set- 
tling on a shoal within shot, some 
thousand strong? Not all the sleet 
that ever storm-driven bashed into 
a human face; not all the frost that 
ever transformed human whiskers 
into icicles; not all the winds that 
ever searched, not all the rains that 
ever soaked, can, in such a condition, 
chill a true sportsman’s blood! There 
is a fire in his heart, and a fire in 
his brain—the two principal rooms 
in the Palace of the Soul Hope, the 
instant the flame flags, flings in fresh 
fuel, and Desire sweeps away the 
ashes. 

But think not from this, that when 
shooting wild-fowl by night, either 
Colonel Hawker or We are stark- 
naked, or even thinly clad. The re- 
verse is the truth. It would do your 
heart good to see our water-boots. 
Placed beside them, the jack-boots 
of a French postilion would seem 
mere shadows—absolute spectres— 
wraiths. The Colonel purchases his— 
so do we after his example—ready 
made from Mr Cox in Poole, whose 
principal business is exportation of 
them to Newfoundland. Not that Mr 
Short of East Yarmouth is not also a 
miraculous water-bootmaker. Some 
of the fen sportsmen indeed call him 
the “Emperor of the bootmakers.” 
But we glory in Cox. So far from be- 
ing hard to the feet~or heavyy—why, 





they are the softest — wear, 
and are very light. They come al- 
most as far above our knees as our 
fork will admit; and we may well 
wonder, with Colonel Hawker, at the 
ignorance or infatuation of crack 
coachmen and guards, who in rain 
and snow are never seen in Coxes 
or Shorts, and consequently are all 
cut off in the prime of life, 


© Some sleeping kill’d— 
All murder’d !” 


For these life-preservers various 
dressings are recommended, though 
perhaps, as the Colonel says, any 
grease may answer. But the first 
and most effectual application should 
be tar, tallow, and bees’ wax melted, 
(not too warm—not too warm, mind 
ye,) and then poured into the boots, 
which, after having had this compo- 
sition shaken into}every part of them, 
should be hung up to let it run out. 
By this dressing, and the sacrifice (not 
ruinous to a man of moderate means) 
of the first pair of stockings that fol- 
lows it, you, at least we, may walk in 
any river or sea with more comfort 
than a Bond Street lounger—in the 
articles he supposes and calls boots— 
could cross the street after a shower 
sufficient to lay the dust. But su 
ose your heel should get galled? 
hen, beware of the surgeon’s dia- 
chylon-plaster. In cold weather it 
curls up, and torments you so much 
in walking, that you soon become 
lame again, and then wish the doctor 
at Jericho. Go, then—we beseech 
you with Colonel Hawker—to God- 
frey’s, or some other first-rate chemist, 
in order to get the sticking-plaster in 
——s. as many a one, besides 
ditors, has poisoned his heels from 
want of a genuine article, and been 
forced to give up his work. Mind— 
let the plaster—before application— 
for a moment be heate i the fire 
as well as wetted—and then—pro- 
vided it has been stamped by awad- 
ding-punch—and that, when on and 
dry, you put over it a little cold 
cream, or any kind of grease—it will 
stick as fast, or faster than your own 
skin, and adhere to your heels when 
wg they have been deserted by all 
the whole world. Water-boots must 
always be worn—mind that—with on 
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extra pair of coarse yarn stockings 
—and in very cold nights—instead of 
them, with thickest wads—over un- 
derstockings of the warmest quality 
suc tas Sanquhar hose—which the 
Colonel purchases from Mr Otley in 
Sidney’s Alley. Over our boots we 
draw a pair of short, loose sailcloth 
trowsers—or if the thermometer be 
about Zero—of Flushing coating. 
We judge it needless to hint that we 
had previously cased our thighs in 
stout flannel-drawers, and that never 
but once in our lives—and the effect 
had nearly been fatal—did we omit 
the more than ceremony of pulling 
on a pair of the strongest breeches, 
With regard to farther covering for 
the body, over flanneland linen shirts 
—could he ensure not getting wet— 
the Colonel would prefer leather. 
But taking all weathers, a shag 
waistcoat—shag both before and be- 
hind—is best. Under this waistcoat 
should be worn a Flushing-frock, 
and over it a short jacket, of either 
drab-cloth or swanskin. Mr Lloyd, 
13, Old Bond street, has invented an 
excellent, though simple, defender 
for the chest, which he calls an An- 
glesey ; and alarge shaw] handkerchief 
should be worn over the collar. A 
pair of worsted wristbands, sold by 
the name of muffaties, should be 
worn with cloth gloves; and over 
gloves and all, a large and long pair 
of double swanskin cuffs, which are 
as warm as any muff, and may be 
drawn or shook off in an instant, when 
you want your right hand for the 
trigger. Now for our Surtout, by 
way of Dreadnought. It is made from 
a recipe given us by the Colonel, 
who rightly conceives it may be of 
great service to every class of the 
community, except tailors who might 
lose business by it, and their satel- 
lites the dandies, who would faint at 
the sight of it. Colonel Hawker no- 
bly acknowledges that he was not 
the inventor of this Dreadnought. 
He got the recipe at Waterton, in 
Norfolk, from the factotum of all 
the wet-work, one Larry Rogers, 
who calls it his “ Sow’-wester.” In 
this dress—with water-boots- and 
over-alls, every thing but a man’s 
eyes, which the Colonel well re- 
marks he may defend with ‘goggles, 
and his mouth and nose, which he 
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may fortify at Messrs Friburg’s, is 
as independent of rain as a Charley 
in his watch-box. Only think of it 
— it is so light and convenient for the 
arms, that you may walk, ride, run, 
or take any exercise whatever, with- 
out being heated as with other sur- 
touts. But you will say—Pray de- 
scribe this “ Larry Rogers’ Sou’-weg) 
er!” Be patient. Well, then, if 
a loose over-all frock-coat of Russi. 
duck—with a hood or cap with aflap 
behind, like that of a coalheaver, 
Into the outside of the whole app 
rel is well worked with a clean paint 
brush, the first coating of two quart 
and a half of linseed oil, boiled dov 
from three quarts in about three” 
hours. Havingdried the dreadnought — 
in the air every dry day for a fort 
night, John gives ita second coating; 7 
so that now, if held up, it would held) | 
gallons of water, like a pail with” 
out a flaw. This garment, Colonel 
Hawker says—for we never used 
ours in that capacity—if made dou- 
ble-breasted, with buttons only on 
the right side, and none on the 
sleeves, which should be sewn close, 
is, without exception, the best he 
ever used for throwing a casting-net. 
The man—Lord Wellington except- 
ed—who walks with an umbrella un- 
der his arm, or over his head, through 
the streets of a populous city, isa 
monster not fit to live; but a large 
old umbrella, fitted up with brown 
oiled holland, is the greatest possible 
comfort and shelter to men in a punt. 
Moreover, it makes a capital mizen- 
sail when going before the wind, and 
is a complete shield to you and your 
man from the shaking of a wet dog. 
The man, therefore, who, in such 
circumstances, does not use one, is not 
fit to die—We had almost forgot our 
cap. It is of the same swanskin as 
our jacket, and under it we wear a 
Welsh wig. There we are in your 
mind’s eye—and do not you think 
Christopher North must stand in this 
rig, to John ‘Watson Gordon, for the 
next Exhibition of the Scottish Aca- 
demy ? 

Colonel Hawker is one of the best 
shots in England, and his Instruc- 
tions to Sportsmen,* the very best 
book we have on the subject. It has 
gone through many editions, and will 
go through many more; nor can we 
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suppose the time when it shall be 
superseded by a superior work. It 
is rich in the fruits of long experi- 
ence ; and the Colonel perspicuously 
expresses his practice, with a dis- 
dain of all parade, rigmarole, quaek- 
ery, or exaggeration. It would be 
impossible regularly to review a vo- 
une so full of minute details; but 
@)shall select a few sections which 
aay be made not a little interesting, 
“we think, even to such of our read- 
s as never let off a gun in their 
lives—even to our fair readers, who 
wre prohibited by their sex from a 
ow ledge of the difference between 
Oowder and shot. We have often 
bbserved that females are as much 
~ alarmed at the sight of a shot-belt as 
at that of a powder-flask. A mus- 
ket ball lying far from the fire, some 
few of them can regard with tolerable 
composure; but No. 7 they expect 
to explode like nitre if they but 
touch it with the lustre of their 
eyes. Yet even they may read with 
interest a description of “ Wild-Fowl 
Shooting,” abridged by Kit from 
the Colonel. Formal extracts in 
small type are cumbrous in a com- 
position of moderate length, and 
break the charm of continuity ; so, 
as is our use and wont with able 
writers, like Lloyd and Hawker, we 
shall help ourselves to all the best 
things, and by breathing through the 
wae something of our own spirit 
and speech, probably produce a very 
superior article. 

The Colonel laughs, like an old 
soldier, at the want of gumption ex- 
hibited by most persons who are de- 
sirous of slap-banging at wild-fowl. 
They usually drive to an inn on the 
coast, and ¢ajl the waiter, who re- 
commends an honest boatman, for 
whom Boots is instantly dispatch- 
ed. On his arrival, being as much 
distinguished for sharp-sightedness 
as for integrity, he sees your fever- 
ish anxiety to be off, and screws you 
up to the highest sticking-place of 
price- He shews you thousands of 
birds, all jabbling, and dabbling, and 
paddling away in places where he 
well knows no boat buiit by man, or 
devil either, can ever get at them; 
that your reputation as a fowler may, 
on your return to Boniface’s, burn 
bright, he accommodates you with a 
few of his own killing, the day, or 
perhaps the week before, charging a 
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teal at a goose, a goose at a swan, 
and a swan at a respectable deposit 
in the bank—and to-day ends with 
your having bagged perhaps a cou- 
ple of gulls, each nearly as large as 
yourself, and to-morrow begins with 
your somewhat sulkily discharging 
a ten-pound bill. Gentlemen-shoot- 
ers, too, are generally averse to get 
covered all over with mud and mire 
—nay often will not go low enough 
for fear of dirtying their knees, and 
trust too much to their crack shoot- 
ing at long distances—while your 
rustic red-reaver, whose knees are 
barkened with sludge from January 
to December, crawls close upon the 
birds like a serpent. 

The least scientific sort of wild-fowl 
shooting is called “FLiGHT-sHooTiNG.” 
Most wild-fowl keep constantly pass- 
ing in small * trips” about the dusk of 
the evening; and after having collect- 
ed in the night, they return in a few 
large flocks at or before the dawn of 
morning. Wait for them, then, judici- 
ously, and even with asmall gun you 
may sometimes commit great slaugh- 
ter. Be motionless as a mummy, and 
in dress a Quaker, and stand in am- 
bush, by bank or tree. Thus situa- 
ted, you will be able, says the Colo- 
nel,—(ah! how often have we doneso, 
balf a century ago)—to distinguish 
the different sorts, long before they 
come within shot, and be struck with 
the wildretirement of thescene. You 
will note the whistle which announ- 
ces the approach of the widgeon—the 
similitude to a storm of the rapid- 
flying dun-birds—the shrill-sounding 
pinions of the wild-ducks—and the 
mournful notes of the plover, with 
the roar of a bursting surge, and dis- 
cordant screams of sea-fowl. If you 
have any imagination in you at all, 
you cannot but be affected, even po- 
etically, in such an ambush ; but 
poetry changes into fine, free, bold, 
and sonorous prose, when, on some 
boisterous night, beating up against 
the wind, and thereby obliged to 
keep in a crowd, a flight comes low 
on, right over your ambush! You 
may then keep two guns going faster 
than yourself and servant can load 
them, and, while loading, never look 
up, for the birds are there, and look- 
ing up cah only serve to put your 
honour into a flurry. But, should 
the weather be clear, and the birds 
come in high, then conceal yourself 
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inacanoe between the banks of some 
small creek, for they will lower their 
flight on reaching the mud, and 
probably give you as many fair shots 
as you can fire during the arrival, 
which may continue about half an 
hour. The flight proceeds over the 
fire, for on such occasions wild-fowl 
do not understand the manceuvre of 
a retreat. We daresay this mistaken 
advance is generally as conducive to 
safety as a retrograde movement 
could be under a very Massena. 
Wild-fowl shooting is no joke, 
let us tell you, in a “ HampsHire 
LAUNCHING-PUNT.” Though verylong, 
that punt is so light and narrow as 
just to hold one person, with a gun of 
about seventy pounds weight, six feet 
_ in the barrel, fixed on a swivel, 
and resting in the prow. You row 
with your back to the gun till you 
see the fowl, then turn round on 
your face, and work along either 
with a loaded stick or with two pad- 
dles. For this sport, the primest place 
perhaps in all the world, is the vast 
tract of Ooze, near Lymington. As 
soon as the widgeons are pitched, or 
settled, then off the regular fowlers 
set, in tarpaulin dresses, black as so 
many chimney-sweeps, crawling on 
their knees, and shoving their punt 
before them along the mud. No mat- 
ter whether light or dark—birds few 
or many—bang goes the gun—they 
pick up the dead—and off again, tra- 
velling in this way all night along the 
mud, and rowing across thecreeks, si- 
milar tothe march of an army of coots. 
This is the most laborious and the 
mostfilthy work in all the department 
of wild-fow] shooting; and breaks the 
haunt of the birds, without yielding 
suitable returns. A family, who are 
by far the best laanchers in Hamp- 
shire, have been reduced, the Colonel 
tells us, to absolute distress for a live- 
lihood. It is also pursued in perpe- 
tual peril. Even when firing from the 
dry mud, it is dangerous to the men, 
whose bad big guns often burst; and 
their punts are so crank, that they 
not unfrequently upset. Sometimes, 
too, the men are overtaken by a quick 
flood-tide, and drowned. There is 
another contrivance for traversing the 
oozes—simply a slight board with 
sides, somewhat in shape like the 
fore-end of a Hampshire punt sawed 
off,and a tail-board or bench putacross 
it. The gunner first lays his hand-gun 
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into this “mud-boat,” and then kneel- 
ing on the bench with one knee, he 
kicks along with the other leg, and 
advances with a rapidity incredible ; 
and when that leg is tired, he changes 
it, and away as before. Having got 
pretty near his birds, he lies down in 
his mud-boat, in which, if the mud 
be soft, he can work along with his 
feet; butif it be hard, he must “hold 
on,” and shove this kind of sl 

before him with severest toil. He 


lies close on his chest to fire, and ~~ 
has a stock cut away at the but, © 
which is filled with horse hair. This” 


so much eases the recoil from his 


collar-bone, that unless in a short 
punt, where guns are apt to strike 


harder, he can fire half-a-pound of 
shot ata time. “ Although,” says Co- 
lonel Hawker, “ I cannot suppose that 
the generality of sportsmen would 
ever think of adopting this method, 
yet I have given directions for it, 
because I am fond of any thing ori- 
ginal.” He illustrates it by a striking 
plate—for the Colonel draws spirit- 
edly, and his sketches are well en- 
graved on steel by H. Adlard. 

The Poo.e CANOE, again, is quite a 
different sort of concern, being sharp 
at both ends like a Greenland whale- 
boat, and drawing only two or three 
inches of water, and so light as some- 
times to weigh only about 60 pounds. 
In this shallop you sit down on some 
straw or rushes, with your gun by 
your side, and a small Newfoundland 
dog in the stern. You keep rowing 
about till you see or hear a flock of 
wild-fowl on the mud; then in with 
oars, out with your stick or gunning- 
spread, with which you push along, 
completely hid by the mud-banks 
which stand above the little channels. 
Having come within reach, you either 
get aground at the side of the creek, 
or you steady your canoe by forcing 
each oar from between the thowls 
into the mud, otherwise the recoil of 
the gun will set her rocking, and you 
may be tilted out. Having made all 
fast—up and fire ; if by day or moon- 
light, and the birds close, then di- 
rectly at them; and if beyond forty 
yards, at theirheads; in starlight,take 
your aim just on the top of the nar- 
row black line, in which birds always 
appear to one who is low down; 
and should it be so dark that you 
cannot see your gun, present, as you 
think, about afoot over them, or you 
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will most likely shoot a foot un- 
der them, and wound the mud. If 
successful, your ears will be regaled 
with the music of your cripples beat- 
ing on the mud, before your dazzled 
eyes can perceive their gambols, 
our man then puts on his mud- 
boards, taking the setting pole to sup- 
_ him, and assists the dog in col- 
ecting the killed and wounded. The 
unner generally calculates on bring- 
ing home the half only of what he 
shoots—his winged birds, called crip- 
les, often escaping, and those which 
tall out of boards, called droppers, 
being all lost. Within these very few 
years, however, Poole Harbour, as 
well as almost every other part of 
the English coast, has been ruined 
for all the poor hand-gunners, by the 
introduction of punt-guns, that carry 
from one to nearly two pounds of 
shot. The gunner’s principal enemy 
is the curlew, which watchful senti- 
nel often springs up from the edges 
of the creeks, and alarms a bank of 
birds. 

The Colonel enters with great zest 
into his chapter of “ General instruc- 
tions for sea-coast wild-fow! shooting 
WHEN AFLOAT.” For it is extremely 
rare, he observes, that one meets a 
gentleman who can, or a professional 
gunner who will, give any information 
on the subject. The art is therefore 
the least understood of any sport in 
existence. No man who had alarge 
gun, and could earn five pounds in a 

y or night, would be bored with a 

entleman for the sake of his five shil- 
ings, and, therefore, the only man 
likely to be hired at a good time for 
this sport, is some boatman who has 
little to recommend him beyond a 
local knowledge of the harbour, and 
who therefore requires some one to 
direct him how to maneuvre the 
birds. 

The best time for this sport with a 
canoe and shoulder gun, provided it 
be low water or half ebb, while youare 
hid in the creeks, is a clear, frosty, 
moonlight night, when the wind hap- 
pens to blow towards you as you face 
the moon. For the sense of smelling 
in wild-fowl is most acute, and they 
have also a good eye in their heads, 
At such times, being on the shining 
mud-banks, they appear quite black, 
all but the old cock widgeons, on the 
wings of which you may often see the 
white, as they all walk about beyond 
gunrange, Much, howeyer, may be 
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done without a bright moon, nay, the 
old Poole men, among whom there 
were formerly some of the best shoul- 
der gunners in the kingdom, prefer 
butlittle moon even for the mud. By 
constant habit, they can easily distin- 
guish the black phalanx of widgeons 
from the shades on the places they 
frequent, and particularly if feeding 
among puddles which have been lett 
by the tide. Your first concern is to 
ascertain that the black patch seen is 
a flock of birds, and that you will do 
by observing the occasional change 
ot feature in the outside of it. This 
requires a practised eye, for the fluc- 
tuations in the form of the feeding 
mass, though frequent, indeed almost 
constant, is gradual and slight, and it 
was long before we could so depend 
upon our eyes as to feel justified in 
letting fly. The next lesson to learn 
is, not to be deceived as youapproach, 
by their enormous masses and tre- 
mendous noise, into a belief that they 
are nearer than they really are, and 
thus be tempted to fire out of shot. 
Thirdly, be not too eager in collect- 
ing your dead birds ; for often, in 
hard weather, the flock will again 
pitch down among the killed and 
wounded, particularly if some of the 
younger birds have been winged, 
which have not the cunning, like the 
old ones, to make off for a creek. 
Night shooting, of late years, has 
chietiy been among the widgeon ; for 
the geese seldom venture much in 
harbour by night, while the greater 
part of the ducks, teal, dun-birds, and 
“the rest,” repair inland to the ponds 
and fresh springs, unless driven to 
the salt feeding ground by severe 
frost. A company of widgeons, when 
first collecting, may be heard at an 
immense distance, by the whistling 
of the cocks and the purring of the 
hens; but when they are quietly 
settled, and busy at feed, you some- 
times can hear only the motion of 
their bills, which is similar to that of 
tame ducks. As they feed in thou- 
sands, the squatter-squatter makes 
mud-music delightful to the sports- 
man’s ear. There, unless disturb- 
ed, they will remain as long as the 
tide allows them a place to stand 
on; and, as the mud begins to dis- 
appear, they will concentrate them- 
selves on the last uncovered spot, 
where, as soon as the water begins, 


in pene’ e, to whiten the 
mud, vast multitedes arg seen; 
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rally wedged together, and then so 
loath are they to fly, their greed and 
gluttony being at the height of their 
enjoyment, that they will seldom stir 
till the water actually sets them 
afloat. Now is your time! The 
unsuspecting mass of fowl appears, 
as you approach, like the indistinct 
view of an island. It grows blacker 
and blacker, till you see it is made 
of birds. Now comes the critical 
moment! Perhaps, unless you have 
“a good loom,” that is, high black 
Min to advance from, the moon sud- 
denly comes forth too bright, and 
must give you pause. Perhaps some 
straggling bird gives the alarm, or 
some senseless goose of a man ruins 
all by firingashot. Then, like a roar 
of thunder, uprises the close congre- 
gation of wings, and off to the open 
sea. How the human soul can out- 
live such an agony we know not; 
but in one case we believe we were 
finally restored to our senses, from 
a state of distraction bordering on 
jnsanity, partly by the influence of 
religion, and partly by a determina- 
tion to shoot the fool, knave, thief, 
robber, villain, whose fire, like a 
spark falling on a barrel of gunpow- 
der, set the living lump into explo- 
sion, while, at that moment, the whole 
earth seemed to us overwhelmed 
with disappointment and despair, 
deprived of all that made this life 
worth the love and longing of an im- 
mortal spirit. But the darkness of 
the night, and the sinner’s conscious 

uilt, that kept his canoe motionless 
in the mud, unfortunately interposed 
between us and the performance of 
justifiable homicide. But if all go 
well,—ye gods, what joy! You and 
your boatman open your masked 
battery upon their black columns, 
and by first cutting a lane through 
them with a pound of the smallest 
duck shot, and then each of you dis- 
charging a large duck-gun, you may 
possibly secure a hundred widgeon, 
as fast as yourselves and dog can 
collect them on flood or mud. Co- 
lonel Hawker’s_man, James Read, 
on one occasion, with a common 
shoulder gun that carried only five 
ounces of shot, getting almost aboard 
of them before he let drive, out of 
thirty birds closely wedged together, 
killed and fairly bagged twenty. But 
now comes, if you be not cool, a 
chance of your being drowned, or at 
Jeast suffocated. Many lives have 
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been lost by both persons in the boat 
having quitted it at the same time to 
take prisoners. It may drift away, 
and leave you in the hands of that 
ugly customer the tide. Let one go 
out for the birds, with the setting- 
pole to support him on his mud 
pattens, and with the fork at the end 
to pin down the wounded birds in 
the mud, and the other keep close 
to him in the boat, rowing or push- 
ing with an oar, and killing all birds 
that are afloat. ’Tis hot work, we 
assure you ; and you begin to sweat 
like devils at the coal-skuttle. 

Bright star-light is the very best 
of all times for getting at birds, as 
the tide flows over the mud—espe- 
cially if there be a cold black frost; 
fog, snow, or any other hazy weather, 
the worst. For then every thing on 
the water appears large and black, 
and all birds soon take alarm. The 
novice, he fancies just the reverse, 
and hazy himself perhaps, goes out 
ina haze. He does not know that 
a marsh or fen is one thing, and 
the sea another; for in the fens and 
marshes fog is often the best wea- 
ther; on the sea never, but always 
the reverse. In white frosts widgeons 
are generally restless, and in very 
dark weather, they are suspicious, 
and more on the watch than in star- 
light. But if the wind blows fresh 
enough to drown the noise of a 
launching-punt, some heavy shots 
may now and then be made at that 
season, by sweeping the surface of 
the mud to the sound of the flock 
walking and feeding. In mild wea- 
ther, again, —— are generally 
scattered about, like rooks, till after 
midnight, unless they become con- 
centrated by the flow of the sur- 
rounding tide—whereas in cold wea- 
ther, they always sit close together. 
But perhaps the first night or two 
of thaw, after a sharp frost, is the 
most blessed and bloodiest time for 
this sport. Then the passion of hun- 

er makes them heedless as that of 
ove, and ’tis glorious to send mur- 
der in among the millions of gluttons 
exposing themselves without fearand 
withoutshame onthe mud-banks. The 
nick of time is when the birds are 
“ on their last legs,’ just before the 
tide sets them afloat. The thicker 
the weather, the more silent is the 
widgeon when pitched. A shrill clear 
pipe denotes a single cock widgeon, 
a long loud “ purre,” a hen; but 
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when the call of the cock is one short 
soft note, and not so often repeated, 
then you may expect to find a com- 
pany, the gunner’s phrase for a large 
flock. Then you will probably soon 
hear the birds, “ ajl ina charm,” that 
is in full concert (we should say ina 
churm.) When widgeon are in a 
charm, they are not minding you; 
but when they are quite silent, they 
are as likely as not suspecting an 
enemy. At the moment, you must 
keep still, till they open again, and 
so on till you see them; and then, 
in starlight, you are generally near 
enough, at all events for a large gun, 
to give them your royal salute. ’Tis 
a bad omen to hear, before the mud 
is covered, birds walking away, and 
neither feeding nor “ speaking ;” for 
it shews they have some suspicion 
of your “ whereabouts,” and are half 
inclined to be off to sea. When birds 
are about 100 yards off, you may 
hear them feeding; and at that dis- 
tance, the noise at supper is like the 
gentle falling of water, and is often 
mistaken for it at ebb of tide. The 
Colonel, at the close of his enume- 
ration of all the necessary requisites 
for night-shooting, declares that if 
well understood, and well managed, 
you are just about as sure of getting 
a fair shot, in a favourable time, at 
wildfowl, as you would be with a 
young partridge to a dead point in 
standing clover—and that is as sure 
as that Mr Goulburn is the poorest 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
ever opened a budget. 

The Colonel is strong on “ sTAn- 
CHION OR PUNT-GUNS.” He has found 
by practical experiment, that gunma- 
kers have yet much to learn. Inorder 
to go in shallow water, the punt must 
be as light as possible; but if it be 
as light as possible, then he holds 
that the universal system of entirely 
confining the gun under the barrel, 
so that it cannot be relieved even 
one inch in the recoil, is very bad— 
for the sudden check, besides throw- 
ing the muzzle out of the proper di- 
rection, might occasion an upset. 
But the check at the moment of ig- 
nition injures the shooting of the 
gun in every respect. The Colonel 
gives us the result of an experiment 
made by himself and Elijah Buckle; 
one of the best stanchion-gunners 
in England. The gun was load- 
ed with a pound of slot, and two 
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ounces of Messrs Curtis and Har- 
vey’s best “ —— powder.” The 
Colonel fired from the confined swi- 
vel, the fancy of the London gun- 
makers; in doing which, he levelled 
at least a foot over the object, and 
by this means, as the water and ‘pa- 
= proved, shot —— accurate. 
lijah then fired, having taken level 
at the centre of the object, from the 
swivel; and the whole charge went 
into the water, before it had gone 
ninety yards where the target was 
placed. The Colonel began forth- 
with to abuse Mr D’Ess, the maker, 
and said that he hoped that Buckle, 
an experienced gunner and engi- 
neer, (Elijah had been a long time 
in his Majesty’s service,) was con- 
vinced of the badness of the gun. But 
the old tar said, that both the London 
gentleman and the Colonel had a lit- 
tle to learn yet, and saying, “ Heave 
away that humbugging swivel,” by 
means of a large ice of sheeps- 
wool, fired the gun from his shoulder, 
with the same charge as before, put 
in by the Colonel. He presented as 
usual, directing at the object, and 
made such a shot as the barrel had 
never before been known to make, 
both for strength and closeness. 
The Colonel then tried the same 
method, with about ten ounces of 
shot, levelling at instead of over the 
mark, and the shot were delivered 
with the greatest accuracy—the gun 
going with this charge from the re- 
coil five inches under his arm. He 
then tried it with an equal charge 
from the swivel—aiming at the mark, 
and though the recoil was hardly 
pores tible, still the shot fell entire- 
y under it. On the other extreme, 
the Colonel saw a gun fired by the 
owner of it, one Samuel Singer, at 
Poole, which weighs 141 pounds, on 
a swivel, and mounted very light 
forward; and he was obliged to pre- 
sent very far under the object, as his 
whole charge went over every thing. 
Sam, therefore, doused the swivel, 
and substituted a rope breeching. 
But a rope breeching is apt to break, 
and has often proved dangerous ; for 
the gun, with a breeching, goes near- 
ly as far back as the rope will stretch, 
say an inch or two, and then springs 
forward again for about a foot. 
Therefore the grand object is—how 
to take off the recoil? This object 
none of the London gunmakers have 
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attained ; but Colonel Hawker thinks 
he has;. and as the Colonel, though 
enthusiastic, is the very reverse of a 
quack, we are willing to believe he 
has, although it is entirely out of our 
power to describe here the properties 
of his invention. The Colonel now has 
a GuN which he considers perfect. 
Before it was brought to that state, it 
went through the hands of Mr D’ Ess, 
Mr Fullard, Mr Joseph Manton, Mr 
Westley Richards, Mr Parsons of Sa- 
lisbury, Mr Long of Andover,—all 
Hlustrissimi, reser fo journeymen in 
the Colonel’s own employ ; and as 
90 many artificers have been sepa- 
rately occupied in completing it, he 
thinks he may safely defy any one 
of them to turn out such an article, 
until they have seen and had ex- 
plained to them, in its finished state, 
the Epwarp Irvine, or, par excel- 
lence, THE GUN. It was the opinion 
of a distinguished officer in the navy, 
before whom the Colonel several 
times fired the Edward Irving, that 
his plan for easing the recoil would 
answer extremely well for the car- 
ronades in his Majesty’s service. 
Should the Lords of the Admiralty 
honour Colonel Hawker so far as to 
make use of the principle on which 
Edward Irving is superior to all other 
great guns, in the navy, he recom- 
mends them to Mr Westley Richards 
of Birmingham, the mechanic who so 
ably manufactured Long Ned, as 
he is called familiarly, after the mo- 
del and constructions sent by our 
author for the finishing of the phe- 
nomenon. 

But the ingenious Colonel has not 
confined himself tothe improvements 
of great guns alone, but likewise of 
punts themselves, and has had one 
constructed on his own scheme, 
which may be safely used with a 
sail in going over the flooded mud 
at spring-tides, and will set and row 
as well as any boat that can possibly 
be made to carry two wet with 
ease, comfort, and safety. In such 
a punt, wild-fowl shooting is pecu- 
liarly calculated for the amusement 
of a gentleman, as he may go out 


between breakfast and dinner; and 
in frosty weather, perhaps kill his 
twenty or thirty couple, followed 
by his companions, who may keep 
at a distance to enjoy the effect of 
the shot, and afterwards join in the 
“ cripple chase.” As to the ninnies 
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who fancy punt-shooting such a very 
dangerous amusement, let them, if 
they can—but they are too ignorant 
on that and all other subjects to insti- 
tute comparisons—let them, says the 
Colonel, compare the accidents that 
happen in it with those in fox-hunting, 
battu shooting, or any other sport, and 
see in which they most frequently oc- 
cur, though this pursuit is generally 
followed by poor men who have the 
worst, the other by gentlemen who 
are provided with the best, of every 
thing. In Poole harbour, for exam- 
le, where the channels at times are 
ar more dangerous than in most other 
eee and where, at a rough guess, 
e says there may be a hundred ca- 
noes, yet for these last fifteen years, 
which is as long as he has known the 
lace, he never heard but of one man 
eing drowned, and he was not only 
subject to fits, but had left the shore 
when in liquor. 

The Colonel having now got the 
gun and punt together perfectly to 
his mind, cannot help, in the joy of 
his heart, giving his fellow-creatures 
some farther instructions on wild- 
fowl shooting, essential to the com- 
fort both of their bodies and their 
souls. For no man can keep his 
temper either in a professional busi- 
ness, or an unprofessional amuse- 
ment, who feels that he knows no- 
thing about the matter in hand; and 
when you lose your temper, you 
lose your happiness, and that is equi- 
valent to the be of your soul. The 
truth is, and must be let out, that 
there is more difficulty than people 
imagine, in shooting well into a large 
flock of wild-fow]. To kill partridges, 
at twenty, or even forty yards, right 
and left, fifty brace, without missing, 
is easy, and cannot be difficult, for 
it requires nothing else in all the 
wide world but a quick eye. In wild- 
fowl shooting, you have to make cal- 
culations without end, and to carry 
them into effect too, under the most 
difficult cireumstances—from a boat, 
perhaps, rolling and pitching in a 
sea, and where one inch in aim, 
might make, in result, the difference 
between a great weight of widgeon, 
and not a single feather. We speak 
of partridges being wild. But what 
is their wildness to that of curres, 
or, in less provincial terms, all the 
various tribes of diving ducks ?— 
Wildness is indeed but another name 
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for sagacity, prudence, wisdom, and 
genius ; for all of which curres are 
eminently distinguished, except at 
those times when they are reduced 
by hunger to the level of the ration- 
al creation. Then, one instinct over- 
powers all others, and they are cir- 
cumvented as easily as if they were 
endowed with reason. But when 
each is in his usual way, a dunce 
must not dream ofa diver. A duck is 
too much for hin—far more than his 
match; and it requires a man who 
might write in Blackwood, success- 
fully to paddle after curres in creeks, 
and suddenly popping on them in 
turning a corner, to scatter death 
through the air, and torment the mud 
with mortal flappings. True, that 
when curres are frost-driven from 
the ponds of gawky bird-fanciers, 
they fall an easy prey to the swivel. 
What glorious fun! By the discharge 
of your artillery, you stock the wa- 
ter with cripples, and then’s the 
time for the percussion system! Well 
armed with little double detonators, 
you give scores the coup-de-grace, as 
they shrug themselves up into the 
size, apparently, of your hand, when 
wounded, to escape the final shot. 
One half of the curres will be off 
while you are killing the others, if 
you lose a moment; and therefore 
cartridges, and all other expedi- 
tious modes, are desirable, till after 
spouting fire,sans intermission, for an 
hour, and nota live curre remaining 
afloat or on the mud, you exchange 
your gun for a pocket-pistol, and 
take sucha swig of Glenlivet, that Eli- 
jah lifts his wondering eyes to heaven, 
and laments that his master has drawn 
the charge to the last drop. 

So much for curres—now for 
Brent Geese, which, unless in very 
hard weather, are wild as zebras. In 
severe weather, as soon as the tide 
flows high enough to bear an enemy, 
they have the sense to leave the mud, 
and go off to sea. If it blow hard, so 
that they cannot weather it long 
enough outside harbour to feed, they 
then continue within it all day, but 
they will weather any thing, rather 
than trust themselves there at night. 
In mild weather you should follow a 
small flock in preference to a large 
one, for, as the Colonel observes, 
“recollect the more pairs of eyes the 
wilder the birds.” They feed greedi- 
ly previous to leaving the harbour for 
the night, and therefore sunset is your 
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time to sail round them, if possible, 
when they are all le, as if sup- 
ping at Ambrose’s. Don’t think, my 
good fellow, when you have hit a 

oose, that you have get him; for by 
far the greater part of those that are 
stopped by the shot, are well enough 
to swim and dive with the greatest 
agility, and they will all invariably 
make for the heaviest sea that is near, 
The boat which follows, therefore, 
should keep outside, armed with 
“cripple stoppers;” and turn the 
shattered ships, or geese, from goin 
to sea. And attend to the Colone 
—when you reach a wounded bird 
without a gun, take him horizontally 
across the neck with the edge of an 
oar, and don’t keep thrashing away to 
no effect on his upper coverts of fea- 
thers as hard as nails, like a Johnny 
Raw ata thrashing floor, till you have 
splashed yourself from head to feet, 
and made yourselves ridiculous to 
the sea. In deep water, a dog can make 
no head against the divers; but in 
shallow water, a good one will do 
more in five minutes than a party of 
men could do in an hour. 

So much for Brent Geese—now 
for Hoovers or Wiip-Swans. About 
no other bird does the Colonel write 
so eloquently; for he always rises 
and falls with his subject—the golden 
rule. He observes, that when the 
winter advances, and the birds are 
driven from Holland and the Baltic to 
the more genial climate of the South, 
and then followed by severer wea- 
ther to the refuge they have chosen, 
their last alternative is to leave the 
fens, ponds, and decoys, and take 
themselves to the sea-coast to shun 
starvation. Then, and then only it 
is, that all this diversion may be en- 
joyed in perfection,and without much 
trouble or difficulty. Then there is 
a variety of all kinds of wild-fow], 
and sport for every shooter. Then 
only, continues the Colonel, can we 
expect to see the monarch of the 
tribe, the Hooper or Wild-Swan. In 
the year 1823, there was, he tells us, 
a fine specimen of all this on the 
Hampshire coast, the flats of which 
off Keyhaven and Pennington were, 
for some weeks, covered with ice and 
snow. Nothing could be more novel 
and beautiful than the appearance 
of the harbour, which was one solid 
region of ice, crowned with pyramids 
that had formed themselves on the 
drifted snow, and frozen like crystals 
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tide. To see this huge body, says 
the Colonel, with the wild swans sit- 
ting upon it while it receded, and 
looking as if formed by nature for 
them, the only inhabitants of such a 
dreary region, gave the spectator 
more the idea of a voyage to the 
arctic circle, than the shore of a ha- 
bitablecountry. The following morn- 
ing, though it blew very hard, and 
poured with rain, every one was in 
arms for Seven Swans that again ap- 
peared, all anxiously hoping that 
they might swim or fly near enough 
for a shot. Having a punt that drew 
less water than those of the profes- 
sional punters, the Colonel set off 
towards the Seven Swans. Covering 
himself and man with clean white 
linen, and white nightcaps, to seem 
snow, they floated down among the 
small flaws of white ice that were 
constantly drifting to seaward, and 
thus had a couple of hoopers in the 
boat, and another that afterwards 
dropped dead, on the arrival of the 
other punts. 

Should you ever have the good 
fortune to come upon a wild-swan 
sitting, do not be flurried, for he will 
be obliged to keep beating the water 
for a good many yards and moments, 
in order to set his huge body on the 
wing, before he can rise above the 
level of your swivel. Take your time 
then, and he is slain. Wild-swans fly 
low, at least in harbour, or not far 
outat sea. Over mountains they soar 
a speck-like flight. Never shoot at 
a flying wild-swan till he has pass- 
ed you, so as to shoot under his fea- 
thers, for otherwise you may as well 
shoot at a woolpack, or the woolsack. 
If a wild-swan rises out of shot, 
where he is likely to go entirely away, 
the Colonel tells us to present our 
small gun very far before and over 
him, as by firing so, we may some- 
times make him “ haul his wind,” as 
the sailors call it, and come across, a 
fair shot for our large gun. 

It is a pleasant mistake to make 
with one’s eyes open—a tame fora 
wild swan. In hard weather, the 


common swans are sometimes driven 
from the ponds in gentlemen’s “ po- 
licies,” or from the large swanneries, 
such as that at Abbotsbury in Dor- 
retshire, Congregating in flocks on 
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—while, on the thaw, the harbour ap- 
peared like one huge floating island, 
as the ice which covered it was car- 
ried off: by the fall of a high spring- 
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the sea-shore, they get so shot at and 
driven about by all manner of poach- 
ing-punters, that they get as wild as 
any hoopers. The Colonel says, it is 
difficult to distinguish the one from 
the other till you hear the bird hoop; 
but, begging his pardon, surely the 
tame swan is in general far larger 
than the wild one; and likewise, in 
general, or rather always, of a purer 
white. True, that under two years 
of age, the hoopers, like other cyg- 
nets, are not white, but more or less 
of a dull fawn-colour ; and then it is 
difficult to distinguish the two tribes. 
But notso with full-grownswans. But 
it is still easy to mistake them, even 
after inspecting their heads, and see- 
ing that the naked skin above the bill 
on the tame swan is as black as my 
hat,—indeed much blacker, for my 
hat at present is brown; and in the 
wild swan a bright yellow, like Leigh 
Hunt's breeches. 

We should love of all things in the 
sporting world to sail in the same boat 
with Colonel Hawker a-wild-fowl- 
shooting, “ouTsIDE HARBOUR.” To 
venture after fowl at sea, you must 
have alarge boat, with good bearings, 
and that will carry plenty of canvass. 
When it blows fresh, a fast-sailing 
boat may often run in upon geese, 
and sometimes other birds, before 
they can take wing; and after a coast 
has been for some time harassed by 
the gunning punts, the Colonel has 
seen more birds killed under sail 
from a common boat, than by any 
other manner of day-shooting. But 
to do the business well, you must 
have a stanchion-gun fixed in the boat, 
contrived so as to go back with the 
recoil, or you run the risk of sta- 
ving your boat, and of forthwith 
finding yourself in the arms of 
Davy Jones, the devil. Always set 
sail for this sport with the wind off 
the land, and the tide flowing; for 
your boat, though full of bearings as 
possible, must have little keel, that 
she may take you at times within shot 
of the mud and sands, and also run 
through the shallows at spring tides 
without getting aground; and you 
have then no danger of filling your 
boat with the hollow sea off a lee- 
shore, or running her aground where 
you may stick till the death of your 
grandiwother. Keep, if you can, al- 
ways to windward of geese, that you 
may bear down on them at pleasure; 
and whenever they rive out of shot 
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against the wind, then luff up di- 
rectly, and try to head them for a 
cross shot. As the stanchion-gun, 
when on one tack, is in the way of 
the jib, the man who works the jib- 
sheets must look sharp to haul the 
weather one to windward, but not 
till the very moment you are going 
to fire, else you deadea the boat’s 
way. You don’t wish, my dear 
Cockney, (be not offended, for affec- 
tion, you know, whimsically chooses, 
for terms of .endearment, names, in 
their common sense, most odious, ) 
to be drownded? Then, since for 
wild-fowl shooting in a boat out- 
side of harbour, the more wind 
sometimes the more sport, never go 
with less than three good hands over 
and above yourself; and if you make 
fast the mainsheet, (7f you do so in 
squally weather, says the Colonel, 
but 7f you do so in any weather say 
we,) then you deserve to be damn- 
ed—that is all—and in all human 
probability will be so, after having 
been suffocated before you die with 
mouthfui after mouthful of salt-water. 
Colliers will not use safety-lamps, 
and sailors will belay the main- 
sheet; and the consequence is, that, 
one day or other, the dare-devils 
are choked below with foul air, and 
sometimes, on inland lakes, such as 
Loch Lomond and Windermere, 
with fresh water. 

The frontispiece to the Colonel’s 
volume represents the sport we 
have now, chiefly in his own words, 
been describing—and it shews a 
scene in which we have often been 
partakers. There is the seaport, 
and inner harbour, with ships at 
anchor; we are in the offing, in a 
cutter bearing the Colonel’s flag— 
there go the punters slap bang—the 
air is darkened with fowl-flights— 
the wounded and dying are tumbling 
down in all directions, or wading, 

lowtering, or diving,—curres, cur- 
ews, geese, and swans—“ altogether 
just perfectly glorious.” The plate 
is entitled—* Commencement of a 
Cripple-Chase, after firing 2 lbs. of 
shot into a skein of brent geese and 
two wild swans.” The Colonel ima- 

ines some critical ninny finding 
fault with it interrogatively, and sets 
him right, by shewing, as is usual in 
all such cases, that his objections are 
founded in utter ignorance. “ Why 
put all your wounded geese swim- 
ming one way ?”—“ Because: geese 
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(and one would think you might 
have known that) when wounded, 
always make for the heaviest sea.”— 
“ Oh! but, why have you made birds 
falling when no gun is fired ?’—* Be- 
cause in wild-fowl shooting, one- 
third of the birds that are mortally 
wounded fly off apparently unhurt, 
and drop suddenly from the flock, 
perhaps stone-dead.”—*“ Hem! But 
why is your wounded curlew on his 
legs, and the goose unable to dive, 
while the winged hooper is able to 
swim ?”—* Give me your ear (aside 
—Heaven,whata length! ) because the 
mud being convexinsome places, the 
water that flows over it is only about 
three inches deep there, while it may 
be nearly a foot deep a few yards 
farther ; and the web-footed bird al- 
ways makes for the deep, while the 
wader seeks the shallow water. Pray, 
are you Satisfied ?’—* No; not quite. 
Who is the man taking the passing 
shot ?”—* Why, Buckle with his punt, 
to be sure—Who else might it be, 
but the incomparable Buckle ?’— 
“ But what are they about in that 
yaw] ?”—“ Why, that is the shooting- 
party, Christopher North, Tickler, 
and your humble servant Colonel 
Hawker—bearing down with our 
swivel in obedience to the punter’s 
signal.”’—“ Who is he—the fellow 
bellowing yonder ?’—“ The other 
man, to be sure, the other man, I say, 
standing on his mudboards, halloo- 
ing and swearing because he also can- 
not obey the signal to walk across 
and intercept the cripples.” —* And 
why not *’—* Through fear of lea- 
ving two city gentlemen aground.” 
—“ What city-gentlemen ?”—* Why, 
Tims and Stokes.”—*“ Poor fellows, 
how frightened they look in their 
punt, with the waves dashing against 
its sides some inches high above the 
mud !”—* But see, their poodle-dog 
can contain himself no longer, and 
on hearing another shot, jumps over- 
board.” —* That is a fine Newfound- 
lander in the foreground! How he 
mouths!” —“ Yes—he’s sketched 
from a bitch of mine, imported from 
St John’s—and I purpose sending 
the original down to Scotland to 
Christopher North, that she may 
bear a family of sons and daughters 
to O’Bronte, each of which will be a 

resent fit for a prince—and the 
prightest black of the star-breasted 
shall be set aside for William the 
Fourth, our most gracious King !” 

x 
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PASSAGES FROM THE DIARY OF A LATE PHYSICIAN, 


[Ir is somewhat strange that a class of men who can command such in- 
teresting, extensive, and instructive materials, as the experience of most 
members of the medical profession teems with, should have hitherto made 
so few contributions to the stock of polite and popular literature. The bar, 
the church, the army, the navy, and the stage, have all of them spread the 
volumes of their secret history to the prying gaze of the public ; while that 
of the medical profession has remained hitherto—with scarcely an excep- 
tion—a sealed book. And yet there are no members of society whose 
pursuits lead them to listen more frequently to what has been exquisitely 
termed the “ still sad music of humanity.” What instances of noble, though 
unostentatious heroism—of calm and patient fortitude under the most in- 
tolerable anguish which can wring and torture these poor bodies of ours— 
what appalling combinations of moral and physical wretchedness, laying 
prostrate the proudest energies of humanity—what diversified manifesta- 
tions of character—what singular and touching passages of domestic his- 
tory—must have come under the notice of the intelligent practitioner of 
physic? And are none of these calculated to furnish both instruction and 
amusement to the public? With the exception of one solitary paper, which 
appeared in a contemporaneous Magazine* some months ago, and which 
professed to be the first of a series—what periodical has sunk a shaft into 
this rich mine of incident and sentiment ? 

Considerations such as these have led to the publication of the present 
series of extracts from a late physician’s diary—and in a Magazine, which 
was the first to present papers of this class to the public. Whether the sub- 
ject and writer of the ensuing pages is dead or alive, can be a matter of very 
little consequence, it is apprehended, to the reader; and, therefore, no 
information on that point, for obvious reasons, will be communicated. In 
selecting from a very copious store of sketches, in every instance drawn 
from nature, warm and vivid with the colouring of reality, all possible care 
will be taken to avoid undue disclosures. Names, dates, and places, there- 
fore, will be generally omitted—except when they can be inserted with per- 
fect safety. It was thought that the modest and simple account of the 
commencement of his professional career, which immediately follows, would 
form a suitable futatiestion 3 and for the few remaining numbers—such 
“ passages’’—only, will be culled, as will appear likely to interest the 
readers of this Magazine, and the public generally.) 


Cuap. I. 
EARLY STRUGGLES. 


* * * Can any thing be con- found myself, about my twenty-sixth 





ceived more dreary and dishearten- 
ing, than the prospect before a young 
Loydon physician, who, without 
friends or fortune, yet with high aspi- 
rations after professional eminence, 
is striving to weave around him what 
is technically called—“aconnexion?” 
Such was my case. After having 
exhausted the slender finances allot- 
ted me from the funds of a poor but 
somewhat ambitious family, in pass- 
ing through the usual routine of a 
college and medical education, I 


year, in London—possessed of about 
L.100 in cash, a few books, a tole- 
rable wardrobe, an inexhaustible 
fund of animal spirits, and a wife— 
a lovely young creature whom I had 
been absurd enough, some few weeks 
before, to marry, merely because we 
loved each other. She was the only 
daughter of a very worthy fellow- 
townsman of mine, a widower; 
whose fortunes, alas, had decayed 
long before their possessor. Emily 
was the glory of his age, and, need I 
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add, the pride of my youth ; and af- 
ter having assiduously attended her 
father through his last illness, the 
sole and rich return was his daugh- 
ter’s heart. 

I must own, that when we found 
ourselves fairly housed in the mighty 
metropolis of England, with so poor 
an exchequer, and the means of re- 
plenishing it so remote and contin- 
gent, we were somewhat startled at 
the boldness of the step we had taken. 
“ Nothing venture, nothing have,” 
however, was my maxim; and I felt 
supported by that unaccountable 
conviction which clings to all in such 
circumstances as mine, up to the 
very pinching moment, but no longer 
—that there must be thousands of 
ways of getting a livelihood, to which 
we can turn at a moment’s warning. 
And then the swelling thought of 
being the architect of one’s own for- 
tune !—As, however, daily drafts be- 
gan to diminish my L.100, my spirits 
faltered a little. I discovered that 
I might indeed as well 


——* Jie pack’d in mine own grave,” 


as continue in London without money, 
or the means of getting it; and after 
resolving endless schemes, the only 
conceivable mode of doing so seem- 
ed by calling in the generous assist- 
ance of the Jews. My father had 
fortunately effected a policy on my 
life for L.2000, at an early period, 
on which some fourteen premiums 
had been paid ; and this available se- 
curity, added to the powerful influ- 
ence of a young nobleman to whom 
I had rendered some service at col- 
lege, enabled me to succeed in wring- 
ing a loan from old Amos L , of 
L.3000, at the trifling interest of 
fifteen per cent, payable by way of 
redeemable annuity. It was with 
fear and trembling that I called my- 
self master of this large sum, and 
with thé utmost diffidence that I 
could bring myself to exercise what 
the lawyers would call acts of owner- 
ship on it. As, however, there was 
no time to lose, I took a respectable 
house in C Street, West—fur- 
nished it neatly and respectably—for- 
tunately enough let the first floor to 
a rich old East India bachelor—be- 
held—* Dr ” glisten conspicu- 
ously on my door—and then drop- 
ped my little line into the great wa- 
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ters of London, resolved to abide the 
issue with patience. 

Blessed with buoyant and sanguine 
spirits, I did not lay it much to 
heart, that my only occupation du- 
ring the first six mouths, was—abroad, 
to practise the pardonable solecism 
of hurrying aud passibus equis 
through the streets, as if in attend- 
ance on numerous patients; and at 
home, to ponder pleasantly over my 
books, and enjoy the company of my 
cheerful and affectionate wife. But 
when Ihad numbered twelve months, 
almost without feeling a pulse or re- 
ceiving a fee, and was reminded by 
old L , that the second half-year- 
ly instalment of L.225 was due, I be- 
gan to look forward with some ap- 
prehension to the overcast future. 
Of the L.3000, for the use of which I 
was paying so cruel and exorbitant 
a premium, little more than half re- 
mained—and this, notwithstanding 
we had practised the most rigid eco- 
nomy in our household expenditure, 
and devoted as little to dress as was 
compatible with maintaining a re- 
spectable exterior. To my sorrow, 
I found myself unavoidably contract- 
ing debts, which, with the interest 
due to old L——, I found it would 
be impossible to discharge. If mat- 
ters went on as they seemed to threat- 
en, what was to become of me ina 
year or two? Putting every thi 
else out of the question, where was 
I to find funds to meet old L "8 
annual demand of L.450? Relying 
on my prospects of professional suc- 
cess, I had bound myself to return 
the L.3000 within five years of the 
time of borrowing it; and now, I 
thought I must have been mad to do 
so. If my profession failed me, I had 
nothing else to look to. I had no fa- 
mily resources—for my father had 
died since I came to London, very 
much embarrassed in his circum- 
stances; and my mother, who was 
aged and infirm, had gone to reside 
with some relatives, who were few 
and poor. My wife, as I have stated, 
was in like plight. I do not think 
she had a relative in England (for 
her father and all his family were 
Germans, ) except 








“ him, whose brightest joy, 
Was that he call’d her—wife.” 


Lord , the nobleman ‘before 
mentioned, who I am sure would have 
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rejoiced in assisting me, either by 

ecuniary advances or professional 
introductions, had been on the con- 
tinent ever since I commenced prac- 
tice. Being of studious habits, and 
a very bashful and reserved disposi- 
tion while at Cambridge, I could 
number but few college friends— 
none of whom I knew where to find 
in London. Neither my wife nor I 
knew more than five people, besides 
our India lodger; for, to tell the 
truth, we were, like many a fond and 
foolish couple before us, all the world 
to one another, and cared little for 
scraping together promiscuous ac- 
quaintances. If we had even been 
inclined to visiting, our straitened 
circumstances would have forbid our 
incurring the expenses attached to 
it. What then was to be done ?— 
My wife would say, “ Pho, love, we 
shall contrive to get on as well as 
our neighbours ;” but the simple fact 
was, we were not getting on like our 
neighbours—nor did I see any pro- 
spect of our ever doing so. I began, 
therefore, to pass sleepless nights 
and days of despondency—casting 
about in every direction for any em- 
ployment consistent with my profes- 
sion, and redoubling my fruitless ef- 
forts to obtain practice. 

It is almost laughable to say that 
our only receipts were a few paltry 
guineas sent at long intervals from 
old Asperne, the proprietor of the 
European Magazine, as remuneration 
for a sort of monthly medical sum- 
mary—and a trifle or two from Mr 
Nicholls of the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, as an acknowledgment for se- 
veral sweet sonnets sent by my wife. 
Knowing the success which often 
attended professional authorship, as 
tending to acquire for the writer a 
reputation for skill in the subject 
of which he treated, and introduce 
him to the notice of the higher mem- 
bers of his own profession, I deter- 
mined to turn my attention that way. 
For several months I was up early 
and late, at a work on Diseases of 
the Lungs. I bestowed incredible 
pains on it; and my toil was sweet- 
ened by my wife, who would sit by 
me in the long summer evenings 
like an angel, consoling and encou- 
raging me with predictions of suc- 
cess. She lightened my labour by 
undertaking the transcription of the 
manuscript ; and I thought that two 
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or three hundred sheets of fair and 
regular handwriting were heavily 
purchased by the impaired eyesight 
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of the beloved amanuensis. When 
at length it was completed, having 
been read and revised twenty times, 
so that there was not 2 comma want- 
ed, I hurried, full of fluttering hopes 
and fears, to a well-known medical 
bookseller, expecting he would at 
once purchase the copyright. Fifty 
pounds I had fixed in my own mind 
as the minimum of what I would ac- 
cept; and I had already appropria- 
ted part of it towards buying a hand- 
some silk dress for my wife. Alas! 
even in this branch of my profession, 
my hopes were doomed to meet with 
disappointment. The bookseller re- 
ceived me with great civility ; listen- 
ed to every word I had to say, seem- 
ed to take some interest iu the new 
views of the disease treated of, which 
I explained to him, and repeated, and 
ventured to assure him that they 
would certainly attract public atten- 
tion. My heart leaped for joy as | 
saw his business-like eye settled up- 
on me with an expression of atten- 
tive interest. After having almost 
talked myself hoarse, and flushed 
myself all over with excitement, he 
removed his spectacles, and politely 
assured me of his approbation of the 
work ; but that he had determined 
never to publish any more medical 
works on his own account. I have 
the most vivid recollection of my 
almost turning sick with chagrin. 
With a faltering voice I asked him if 
that was his unalterable determina- 
tion ? He replied, it was ; for he had 
“lost too much by speculations of 
that sort.” I tied up the manuscript, 
and withdrew. As soon as I left his 
shop, I let fall a scorching tear of 
mingled sorrow and mortification. I 
could almost have wept aloud. At 
that moment, whom should I meet 
but my dear wife; for we had both 
been talking all night long, and all 
breakfast time, about the probable 
result of my interview with the book- 
seller; and her anxious affection 
would not permit her to wait my re- 
turn. She had been pacing to and 
fro on the other side of the street— 
and flew to me on my leaving the 
shop. I could not speak to her; I 
felt almost choked. At last her con- 
tinued expressions of tenderness and 
sympathy soothed me into a more 
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equable frame of mind, and we re- 
turned to dinner. In the afternoon 
I offered it to another bookseller, 
who, John Trot like, told me at once 
he never did that sort of thing. I of- 
fered it subsequently to every medi- 
cal bookseller [ could tind—with like 
success. One fat fellow actually 
whifiled out, “ if he might make so 
bold,” he would advise me to leave 
off book-making, and stick to my 
practice. Another assured me he 
had got two similar works then in 
the press; and the last I consulted, 
told me I was too young, he thought, 
to have seen enough. of practice for 
writing “a book of that nature,’ as 
his words were. “ Publish it on 
your own account, love,” said my 
wife. That, however, was out of the 
question, whatever might be the me- 
rits of the work—for [had no friends; 
and a kind-hearted bookseller, to 
whom I mentioned the project, assu- 
red me that if 1 went to press, my 
work would fall from it still-born. 
When I returned home from making 
this last attempt, I flung myself into 
a chair by the fireside, opposite my 
wife, without speaking. There was 
an anxious sinile of sweet solicitude 
in her face. My agitated and mor- 
tified air convinced her that I was 
finally disappointed, and that six 
months’ hard labour were thrown 
away. In a fit of uncontrollable 
pique and passion, I flung the manu- 
script on the fire, but Emily sudden- 
ly snatched it from the flames, gazed 
at me with a look such as none but 
a fond and devoted wife could give 
—threw her arms round my neck, 
and kissed me back to calmness, if 
not happiness. I laid the MSS. in 
question on a shelf in my study ; and 
it was my first and last attempt at 
medical book-making. 

From what cause, or combination 
of causes, I know not, but I seemed 
marked out for failure in my profes- 
sion. Though my name shone on my 
door, and the respectable neighbour- 
hood could not but have noticed the 
regularity and decorum of my habits 
and manners, yet none ever thought 
of calling me in! Had I been able to 
exhibit a line of carriages at my door 
—or to open my house for the recep- 
tion of company—or to dash about 
town in an elegant equipage—or be 
seen at the opera and theatres—had 
I been able to do this, the case might 
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have been different. In candour 1 
must acknowledge, that another pro- 
bable cause of my ill-success was 
a somewhat insignificant person, 
and unprepossessing countenance. I 
could not wear such an eternal smirk 
of conceited complacency, or keep 
my head perpetually bowing manda- 
rin-like, as many of my professional 
brothers ; still there were thousands 
to whom these deficiences proved no 
serious obstacles. The great misfor- 
tune in my case was, undoubtedly, 
the want of introductions. There was 
a man of considerable rank and great 
wealth, who was a sort of fiftieth 
cousin of mine, resided in one of the 
fashionable squares not far from me, 
and on whom I had called to claim 
kindred, and solicit his patronage ; 
but after having sent up my name 
and address, I was suffered to wait 
so long in an anteroom, that, what 
with the noise of servants bustling 
past with insolent familiarity, I quite 
forgot the relationship, and left the 
house, wondering what had brought 
me there. I never felt inclined to go 
near it again ; so there was an end of 
all prospects of introduction from 
that quarter. I was left, therefore, 
to rely exclusively on my own efforts, 
and trust to chance for patients. It 
is true, that in the time I have men- 
tioned, I was twice called in at an 
instant’s warning ; but in both cases, 
the objects of my visits had expired 
before my arrival, probably before a 
— could be dispatched for 
me; and the manner in which my fees 
were proffered, convinced me that I 
should be cursed for a mercenary 
wretch if I accepted them. I was, 
therefore, induced in each case to 
decline the guinea, though it would 
have purchased me a week’s happi- 
ness! I was, also, on several occa- 
sions called in to visit the inferior 
members of families in the neigh- 
bourhood—servants, housekeepers, 
porters, &c.; and of all the trying, the 
mortifying occurrences in the life of 
a young physician, such occasions as 
these are the most irritating. You 
go to the house—a large one probably 
—and are instructed not to knock at 
the front door, but to go down by the 
area to your patient! I think it was 
about this time that I was summoned 
in haste to young Sir Charles F——, 
who resided near Mayfair. Delight- 
ed at the prospect of securing so dis- 
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tinguished a patient, I hurried to his 
house, resolved to do my utmost to 
give satisfaction. When I entered 
the room, I found the sprig of fashion 
enveloped in a crimson silk dress- 
ing-gown, sitting conceitedly on the 
sofa, and sipping a cup of coffee, 
from which he desisted a moment to 
examine me through his eyeglass, 
and then direct me to inspect the 
swelled foot of a favourite pointer ! 
Darting a look of anger at the insult- 
ing coxcomb, I instantly withdrew 
without uttering aword. Five years 
afterwards, did that young man make 
use of the most strenuous efforts to 
oust me from the confidence of a fa- 
mily of distinction, to which he was 
distantly related.* 

A more mortifying incident occur- 
red shortly afterwards. I had the 
misfortune to be called on a sud- 
den emergency into consultation with 
the late celebrated Dr . It was 
the first consultational visit that I had 
ever paid ; and I was, of course, very 
anxious to acquit myself creditably. 
Shall I ever forget or forgive the air 
of insolent condescension with which 
he received me, or the remark he 
made in the presence of several in- 
dividuals, professional as well as un- 
professional—“ I assure you, Dr —, 
there is really some difference be- 
tween apoplexy and epilepsy, at least 
there was when I was a young man!” 
He accompanied these words with a 
look of supercilious commiseration, 
directed to the lady, whose husband 
was our patient ; and I need not add, 
that my future services were dispen- 
sed with. My heart ached to think 
that such a fellow as this should have 
it in his power, as it were, to take the 
bread out of the mouth of an unpre- 








‘tending, and almost spirit-broken, 
-professional brother; but I had no 


remedy. I am happy to have it in my 
power to say how much the tone of 
consulting physicians is now (1824) 
lowered towards their brethren who 
may happen to be of afew years’ less 
standing, and, consequently, less firm- 
ly fixed in the confidence of their 
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patients. It was by a few similar 
incidents to those above related, that 
my spirit began to be soured; and 
had it not been for the unvarying 
sweetness and cheerfulness of my 
incomparable wife, existence would 
not have been tolerable. My profes- 
sional efforts were paralyzed ; failure 
attended every attempt; my ruin 
seemed sealed. My resources were 
rapidly melting away—my expendi- 
ture, moderate as it was, was coun- 
terbalanced by no incomings. A pri- 
son and starvation scowled before 
me. 

Despairing of finding any better 
source of emolument, I was induced 
to send an advertisement to one of 
the daily papers, stating, that “a gra- 
duate of Cambridge University, ha- 
ving a little spare time at his dis- 
posal, was willing to give private in- 
structions in the classics, in the even- 
ings, to gentlemen preparing for col- 
lege—or to others!” After about a 
week’s interval, I received one soli- 
tary communication. It was froma 
young man holding some subordi- 
nate situation under Government, 
and residing at Pimlico. This per- 
son offered me two guineas a-month, 
if lwould attend him at his own house, 
for two hours on the evenings of 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday! 
With these hard terms was I obliged 
to comply—yes, a gentleman, and a 
member of an English University, 
was driven so low as to attend, for 
these terms, an ignorant underling, 
and endeavour to instil a few drops 
of classic lore into the turbid and 
shallow waters of lis understanding. 
I had hardly given him a month’s 
attendance, before this fellow assu- 
red me, with a flippant air, that as 
he had now acquired “a practical 
knowledge of the classics,” he would 
dispense with my further services ! 
Dull dunce—he could not, in Latin, 
be brought to comprehend the dif- 
ference between a neuter and an ac- 
tive verb: while, as for Greek, it 
was an absolute choke-pear ; so he 
nibbled on to 7«i—and then gave it 





* This anecdote calls to my mind one told me by the late Dr Hamilton. He was 


sent for once in great haste by Lady P. 





» to see—absolutely a little favourite mon- 


key, which was almost suffocated with its morning feed. When the doctor entered 
the room, he saw only her ladyship, her young son, (a lad of ten years old, who was 


most absurdly dressed, ) and his patient. 


Looking at each of the two latter, he said 


- coolly to Lady P——, “ My Lady, which is the monkey ?” 
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up. Bitter but unavailing were my 
regrets, as I returned from paying 
my last visit to this promising scho- 
lar, that I had not entered the army, 
and gone to America, or even be- 
taken myself to some subordinate 
commercial situation. A thousand 
and a thousand times did I curse 
the ambition which brought me up 
to London, and the egregious vanity 
which led me to rely so implicitly 
on my talents for success. Had I 
but been content with the humbler 
sphere of a general practitioner, I 
might have laid out my dearly bought 
L.3000 with a reasonable prospect 
of soon repaying it, and acquiring a 
respectable livelihood. But all these 
soberer thoughts, as is usual, came 
only time enough to enhance the 
mortification of failure. 
* * * # # 
About L.300 was now the miser- 
able remnant of the money borrow- 
ed from the Jew; and half a year’s 
interest, (L.225,) together with my 
rent, was due in about a fortnight’s 
time. I was, besides, indebted to 
many tradesmen—who were beco- 
ming every day more querulous—for 
articles of food, clothing, and furni- 
ture. My poor Emily was in daily ex- 
pectation of her accouchement ; and 
my own health was sensibly sinking 
under the combined pressure of an- 
xiety andexcessive parsimony. What 
was to be done? Despair was cling- 
ing to me, and sheddirg blight and 
mildew over all my faculties. Every 
avenue was closed against me. I ne- 
ver knew what it was to have more 
than one or two hours’ sleep at night, 
and that so heavy, so troubled, and 
interrupted, that I woke each morn- 
ing more dead than alive. I lay toss- 
ing in bed, revolving all conceivable 
schemes and fancies in my tortured 
brain, till at length, from mere itera- 
tion, they began to assume a feasible 
aspect; but,alas! they would none of 
them bear the blush of daylight—but 
faded away as extravagant and ab- 
surd. I would endeavour to set afloat 
a popular Medical Journal—to give 
lectures on diseases of the lungs— 
(a department with which I was fa- 
miliar )}—I would advertise for a small 
medical a as a general 
practitioner—I would do a thousand 
things of the sort; but where was 
my capital to set out with? I had 
"L.300 in the world, and L.450 yearly 
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to pay to an extortionating old miser; 
that was the simple fact; and it al- 
most drove me to despair to advert 
to it for one instant. Wretched, how- 
ever, as I was, and almost every in- 
stant loathing my existence, the idea 
of suicide was never entertained for 
a moment. If the fiend would oc- 
casionally flit across the dreary 
chamber of my heart—a strong, an 
unceasing confidence in the good- 
ness and power of my Maker always 
repelled the fearful visitant. Even 
yet, rapidly as I seemed approach- 
ing the precipice of ruin, I could not 
avoid cherishing a feeble hope that 
some unexpected avenue would open 
to better fortune ; and the thought of 
it would for a time soothe my trou- 
bled breast, and nerve it to bear up 
against the inroads of my present 
misfortunes. 

I recollect sitting down one day 
in St James’s Park on one of the 
benches, weary with wandering the 
whole morning I knew not whither. 
I felt faint and ill, and more than 
usually depressed in mind. I had 
that morning paid one of my trades- 
men’s bills, amounting to L.10; and 
the fellow told my servant, that as 
he had so much trouble in getting his 
money, he did not want the honour of 
my custom any longer. The thought 
that my credit was failing in the 
neighbourhood, was cry ty ap 
Ruin and disgrace would then be ac- 
celerated; and being unable to meet 
my creditors, I should be proclaimed 
little less than a swindler, and sha- 
ken like a viper from the lap of socie- 
ty. Fearful as were such thoughts, 
I had not enough of energy of feel- 
ing left to suffer much agitation from 
them. I folded my arms on my 
breast in sullen apathy, and wished 
only that, whatever might be my fate, 
certainty might be substituted for 
suspense. 

While indulging in thoughts like 
these, a glittering troo of soldiers 
poe by me, preceded by their 

and, playing a merry air. How 
the sounds jarred on the broken 
strings of my heart! And many a 
bright face, dressed in smiles of gaie- 
ty and happiness, thronged past, at- 
tracted by the music—little thinking 
of the wretchedness of him whe was 
sitting by. I could not prevent the 
tears of anguish from — forth. 
I thought of Emily—of her delicate 
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and interesting, but tome, melancho- 
ly situation. I could not bear the 
thought of returning home to en- 
counter her affectionate looks,—her 
meek and gentle resignation to her 
bitter fortunes. Why had I married 
her, without first having considered 
whether I could support her? Pas- 
sionately fond of me as I well knew 
she was, could she avoid frequently 
recurring to the days of our court- 
ship, when I reiteratedly assured her 
of my certainty of professional suc- 
cess as soon as I could get settled in 
London? Where now were all the 
fair and flourishing scenes to which 
my childish enthusiasm had taught 
me to look forward ? Would not the 
bitter contrast she was now expe- 
riencing, and seemed doomed long 
yet to experience, alienate from me a 
portion of her affections, and induce 
feelings of anger and contempt ? 
Could I blame her for all this? If 
the goodly superstructure of my for- 
tunes fell, was it not I that had loos- 
ened and destroyed the foundation ? 
—Reflections like these were harass- 
ing and scourging me, when an elder- 
ly gentleman, evidently an invalid, 
tottered slowly to the bench where 
1 was sitting, and sat down beside 
me. He seemed a man of wealth 
and consideration; for his servant, 
on whose arm he had been leaning, 
stood behind the bench on which he 
was sitting. He was almost shaken 
to pieces by an asthmatic cough, and 
was besides suffering from another 
severe disorder, which need not be 
more particularly named. He looked 
at me once or twice, in a manner 
which seemed to say that he would 
not take it rudely if Laddressed him. 
Ididso. I said, “Iam afraid you are 
in great pain from that cough, sir ?” 
—* Yes,” he gasped faintly ; “ and I 
don’t know how to get rid of it. I 
am an old man, you see, sir; and 
methinks my summons to the grave 
might have been less loud and pain- 
ful.” After a little pause, I ventured 
to ask him how long he had been sub- 
ject to the cough which now harass- 
ed him? He said, more or less, for 
the last ten years; but that latterly 
it had increased so much upon him, 
that he could not derive any benefit 
from medical advice. “I should 


think, sir, the more violent symp- 
toms of your disorder might be mi- 
tigated,” said 1; and proceeded to 
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question him minutely as to the or 
gin and progress of the complaints 


which now afflicted him. He an- 
swered all my questions with civili- 
ty; and as I went on, seemed to be 
roused into something like curiosity 
and interest. I need not say more, 
than that I discovered he had not 
been in the hands of a skilful prac- 
titioner ; and that I assured him very 
few and simple means would give 
him great relief from at least the 
more viclent symptoms. He, of 
course, perceived I was in the medi- 
cal profession ; and after some appa- 
rent hesitation, evidently as to whe- 
ther or not I should feel hurt, ten- 
dered me a guinea. I refused it 
promptly and decidedly, and assured 
him that he was quite welcome to 
the very trifling advice | had render- 
ed him. At that moment, a young 
man of fashionable appearance walk- 
ed up, and told him their carriage 
was waiting at the corner of the Sta- 
ble-yard. This last gentleman, who 
seemed to be either the son or ne- 
phew of the old gentleman, eyed me, 
I thought, with a certain superci- 
liousness, which was not lessened 
when the invalid told him I had given 
him some excellent advice, for which 
he could not prevail on me to receive 
a fee. “ We are vastly obliged to 
you, sir; but are going home to the 
family physician,” said the young 
man, haughtily; and placing the inva- 
lid’s arm in his, led him slowly away. 
He was addressed several times by 
the servant as “ Sir” something, Wi/- 
ton or William, I think; but I could 
not distinctly catch it, so that it was 
evidently a person of some rank that 
I had been addressing. How many 
there are, thought I, that, with a more 
plausible and insinuating address 
than mine is, would have contrived 
to have got into the confidence of 
this gentleman, and become his me- 
dical attendant! How foolish was I 
not to give him my card when he 
proffered me a fee, and thus, in all 
probability, be sent for the next 
morning to pay a regular profes- 
sional visit! and to what lucra- 
tive introductions might not that 
have led! A thousand times I cursed 
my absurd diffidence—my sensitive- 
ness as to professional etiquette— 
and my inability to seize the advan- 
tages occasionally offered by a for- 
tunate conjuncture of circumstances. 
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I was fitter, I thought, for La Trappe 
than the bustling world of business. 
I deserved my ill fortune ; and pro- 
fessional failure was the natural con- 
sequence of the mauvaise honte which 
has injured so many. As the day, 
however, was far advancing, I left 
the seat, and turned my steps to- 
wards my cheerless home. 

As was generally the case, I found 
Emily busily engaged in painting 
little fire-screens and other orna- 
mental toys, which, when completed, 
I was in the habit of carrying to a 
kind of private bazaar in Oxford- 
street, where I was not known, and 
where, with an aching heart, I dispo- 
sed of the delicate and beautiful pro- 
ductions of my poor wife, for a trifle 
hardly worth taking home. Could 
any man, pretending to the slightest 
feeling, contemplate his young wife 
—far advanced in pregnancy, in a 
critical state of health, and requiring 
air, exercise, and cheerful company 
—toiling, in the manner I have rela- 
ted, from morning to night, and for 
a miserably inadequate remunera- 
tion?’ She submitted, however, to 
our misfortunes with infinitely more 
firmness and equanimity than | could 
pretend to; and her uniform cheer- 
fulness of demeanour, together with 
the passionate fervour of her fond- 
ness for me, contributed to fling a 
few rays of trembling and evanescent 
lustre over the gloomy prospects of 
the future. Still, however, the dread- 
ful question incessantly presented 
itself—What, in God’s name, is to 
become of us? I cannot say that we 
were at this time in absolute literal 
want ; though our parsimonious fare 
hardly deserved the name of food, 
especially such as my wife’s delicate 
situation required. It was the hope- 
lessness of all prospective resources 
that kept us in perpetual thraldom. 
With infinite effort, we might con- 
trive to hold on toa given period— 
say till the next half-yearly demand 
of old L—~—; and then we must sink 
altogether, unless a miracle inter- 
vened to save us. Had I been alone 
in the world, I might have braved 
the worst—have turned my hands 
to a thousand things—have accom- 
modated myself to almost any cir- 
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cumstances—and borne the extre- 
mest privations with fortitude. But 
my darling—my meek, smiling, gen- 
tle Emily !—my heart bled for her. 

Not to leave any stone unturned, 
seeing an advertisement addressed 
“To Medical Men,” I applied for 
the situation of assistant to a general 
practitioner, though I had but little 
skill in the practical part of com- 
pounding medicines. I applied per- 
sonally to the advertiser, a fat, red- 
faced, vulgar fellow, who had con- 
trived to gain a very large practice, 
by what means God only knows. 
His terms were—and these named 
in the most offensive contemptuous- 
ness of manner—L.80 a-year, board 
and lodge out, and give all my time 
in the day to my employer! Ab- 
surd as was the idea of acceding to 
terms like these, I thought I might 
still consider them. I pressed hard 
for L.100 a-year, and told him I was 
married. 

“ Married !” said he, with a loud 
laugh—* No, no, sir—you’re not the 
man for my money—so I wish you 
good morning.” * 

Thus was I baffled in every at- 
tempt to obtain a permanent source 
of support from my profession. It 
brought me about L.40 per annum; 
I gained, by occasional contributions 
to magazines, an average sum annu- 
ally of about L.25; my wife earned 
about that sum by her pencil: and 
these were all the funds I had to 
meet the enormous interest due half- 
yearly to old L—-, to discharge my 
rent, and the various other expenses 
of housekeeping, &c. Might I not 
well déspair? I did—and God’s 
goodness only preserved me from 
the frightful calamity which has sud- 
denly terminated the earthly mise- 
ries of thousands in similar circum- 
stances. . 

And is it possible, I often thought, 
with all the tormenting incredulous- 
ness of a man half-stupified with his 
misfortunes—is it possible that, in 
the very heart of this metropolis of 
splendour, wealth, and extravagance, 
a gentleman and a scholar, who has 
laboured long in the honourable toil 
of acquiring professional knowledge, 
cannot contrive to scrape together 
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evena competent subsistence ?—and 
that, too, while ignorance and infa- 
my are wallowing in wealth—while 
charlatanry and quackery of all kinds 
are bloated with success! Full of 
such thoughts as these, how often 
have I slunk stealthily along the 
streets of London, on cold and dreary 
winter evenings, almost fainting with 
long abstinence, yet reluctant to re- 
turn home and incur the expense of 
an ordinary family dinner, while my 
wife’s situation required the most 
rigorous economy to enable us to 
meet, even in a poor and small way, 
the exigencies of her approaching 
accouchement ! How often—aye, 
hundreds of times—have I envied 
the coarse and filthy fare of the minor 
eating-houses, and been content to 
interrupt a twelve hours’ fast with a 
bun or biscuit, and a draught of wa- 
ter or turbid table-beer, under the 
wretched pretence of being in too 
pest a hurry to go home to dinner! 

have often gazed with envy—once, 
I recollect, in particular—on dogs 
eating their huge daily slice of boiled 
horse’s flesh, and envied their con- 
tented and satiated looks! With 
what anguish of heart have I seen 
carriages setting down company at 
the door of a house, illuminated by 
the glare of a hundred tapers, where 
were ladies dressed in the extreme 
of fashion, whose cast-off clothes 
would have enabled me to acquire a 
tolerably respectable livelihood!—O! 
ye sons and daughters of luxury and 
extravagance, how many thousands 
of needy and deserving families 
would rejoice to eat of the crumbs 
which fall from your tables, and they 
may not! 

Ihave stood many a time at my 
parlour window, and envied the kit- 
chen fare of the servants of my weal- 
thy opposite neighbour ; while I pro- 
test I have been ashamed to look our 
own servant in the face, as she, day 
after day, served up for two what 
was little more than sufficient for 
one: and yet, bitter mockery! I was 
to support abroad the farce of a cheer- 
ful and respectable professional exte- 
rior ! 

* * * *& & 

Two days after the occurrence in 
St James’s Park, above related, I was, 
as usual, reading the columns of ad- 
vertisements in one of the daily pa- 





ers, when my eyes lit on the fol- 
owing :— 

“The professional gentleman, who, 
a day or two ago, had some conver- 
sation on the subject of asthma with 
an invalid, on one of the benches in 
St James’s Park, is particularly re- 

uested to forward his name and ad- 
ress to W. J. care of Messrs - 

Ialmost let the paper fall from my 
hands with delighted surprise. That 
I was the “ professional gentleman” 
alluded to, was clear; and on the 
slender foundation of this advertise- 
ment, I had in a few moments built 
a large and splendid superstructure 
of good fortune. I had hardly calm- 
ness enough to call my wife, who 
was engaged with some small house- 
hold matters, for the purpose of com- 
municating the good news to her. I 
need hardly say with what eagerness 
I complied with the requisitions of 
the advertisement. Half an hour be- 
held my name and address in an 
envelope, with the superscription, 
“W. T.,” lying at Messrs ’s, who 
were stationers. After passing a most 
anxious and sleepless night, agitated 
by all kinds of hopes and fears, my 
wife and I were sitting at breakfast, 
when a livery-servant knocked at the 
door; and after enquiring whether 
* Dr ——” was at home, left a letter. 
It was an envelope containing the 
card of address of Sir William i 
No, 26, Street, accompanied with 
the following note :— 

“ Sir William ’*s compliments 
to Dr , and will feel obliged by 
his looking in in the course of the 
morning.” 

“ Now, be calm, my dear ——, 
said Emily, as she saw my fluttering 
excitementof manner. But,alas! that 
was impossible. I was impatient for 
the hour of twelve: and precisely as 
the clock struck, I sallied forth to 
visit my titled patient. All the way 
I went, I was taxing my ingenuity 
for palliatives, remedies for asthma; 
I would new-regulate his diet and 
plan of life—in short, I would do 
wonders ! 

Sir William, who was sitting gasp- 
ing by the fireside, received me with 
ape courtesy ; and after motioning 
iis niece, a charming young woman, 
to retire, told me he had been so 
much interested by my remarks the 
other day, in the Park, that he felt 
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inclined to follow my advice, and 
put himself under my care altoge- 
ther. He then entered on a history 
of his complaints. I found his con- 
stitution was entirely broken up, and 
that in a very little it would fall to 
pieces. I told him, however, that if 
he would adhere strictly to the regi- 
men I proposed, I could promise him 
reat, if not permanent relief. He 
istened to what I said with the ut- 
most interest. “ Do you think you 
could prolong my life, Doctor, for 
two years?” said he, with emotion. 
I told him I certainly could not pre- 
tend to promise him so much. “ My 
only reason for asking the question,” 
he replied, “ is my beloved niece, 
that young lady, who has just left 
us. If I cannot live for two years 
or eighteen months longer, it will be 
a bitter thing for her!”—He sighed 
deeply—and added abruptly—* but 
of that more hereafter. I hope to 
see you to-morrow, Doctor.” He 
insisted on my accepting five guineas 
in return for the two visits he said 
he had received—and I took my de- 
parture. I felt altogether a new man 
as I walked home. My spirits were 
more light and buoyant than they 
had been for many a long month: 
for I could not help thinking that I 
had now a fair chance of introduc- 
tion into respectable practice. My 
wife shared my joy ; and we were as 
happy for the rest of that day, as 
if we had already surmounted the 
heavy difficulties which oppressed 
us. 
I attended Sir William every day 
that week, and received a fee of two 
uineas for each visit. On Sunday, 
met the family physician, Dr ‘ 
who had just been released from at- 
tendance on one of the royal family. 
He was a polite but haughty man, 
and seemed inclined to be much dis- 
pleased with Sir William for calling 
me in. When I entered, Sir William 
introduced me to him as “ Dr ——.” 
“Dr —, of Square?” enquired 
the other physician, cuvelanaly. I 
told him where I lived. He affected 
to be reflecting where the street was ; 
it was the one next to that in which 
he himself resided. There is nothin 
in the world so easy, as for the emi- 
nent members of our profession to 
take the bread out of the mouths of 
their younger brethren, with the best 
grace in the world. So Sir —— con- 








trived in the present case. He as- 
sured Sir William that nothing was 
calculated to do him so much good 
as change of air—of course I could 
not but assent ;—the sooner, he said, 
Sir William left town, the better ; 
Sir William asked me if I concurred 
in that opinion ?—Certainly. He set 
off for Worthing two days after— 
and I Jost the best—and almost the 
only patient I had then ever had; 
for Sir William died after three 
weeks’ residence at Worthing. 

This circumstance occasioned me 
great depression of spirits. Nothing 
that I touched seemed to prosper ; 
and the transient glimpses I occa- 
sionally obtained of good fortune, 
seemed given only to tantalize me, 
and enhance the bitterness of the 
contrast. My store of money was 
reduced at last from L.8000 to L.25 
in cash; my debts amounted to up- 
wards of L.100; and in six months 
another L.225 would be due to old 
L——! My wife, too, had been confi- 
ned, and there was another source of 
expense ; for both she and my little 
daughter were in a very feeble state 
of health. Still, secretly wishful to 
accommodate herself to one lowered 
in circumstances, she almost broke 
my heart with the or of dis- 
missing our servant, the whole of 
whose labour my sweet Emily her- 
self undertook to perform! No, no— 
this was too much; the tears of agony 
“ange er from my eyes, as I folded 
ier delicate frame in my arms, and 
assured her that Providence would 
never permit so much virtue and 
gentleness to be degraded into such 
humiliating servitude. I said this; 
but my heart heavily misgave me, 
that a more wretched prospect was 
before her ! 

I have often sate by my small, so- 
litary parlour fire, and pondered over 
my misery and misfortunes till I have 
been almost frenzied with the vio 
lence of my emotions. Where was 
I to look for relief? What earthly 
remedy was there? Oh, my God! 
thou alone knowest what this poor 
heart of mine suffered in such times 
as these—not on my own account— 
but for those beloved beings whose 
ruin was implicated in mine !— What, 
however, was to be done at the pre- 
sent crisis, seeing, at Christmas, old 
L—— would come upon me for 
his interest, and my other creditors 
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would insist on payment? A dewy 
mist came over my mind’s eye when- 
ever | attempted to look steadily for- 
ward into ‘futurity. I had written 
several times to my kind and con- 
descending friend Lord » who 
still continued abroad ; but as 1 knew 
not to what part of the continent to 
direct, and the servants of his family 
pretended they knew not, I left my 
letters at his town-house, to be for- 
warded with his quar terly packages 
I suppose my letters must have been 
opened and burnt, as little other than 
pestering, begging letters: for lnever 
heard from him. 

I had often heard from my father, 
that we had a sort of fiftieth cousin 
in London, a baronet of great wealth, 
who had married a distant relation 





of our family, on account solely of 
her beauty; but that he was one of 


the most haughty and arrogant men 
breathing—had in the most insolent 
manner disavowed the relationship, 
and treated my father, on one occa- 
sion, very centumeliously. Since I 
had been in London, and suffered 
from the pressure of accumulated 
misfortunes, the idea of applying to 
this man, and stating my cir cum- 
stances, had pr esented itself a thou- 
sand times. As one is easily indu- 
ced to believe what one wishes to be 
true, I could not help thinking, that 
surely he must in some degree re- 
lent, if informed of our utter misery : 
but my heart always failed when I 
took my pen in hand to write to him. 
I was at a loss for terms in which 
to state our distress most feelingly, 
and in a manner best calculated to 
arrest his attention. I had, however, 
after infinite reluctance, addressed 
a letter of this sort to his lady—who, 
I am sorry to say, shared all Sir 
’s hauteur ; and received an an- 
swer from a fashionable watering- 
slace, where her ladyship was spend- 
ing the summer months. This is it:— 

%e Lady ’s compliments to Dr 
, and having received his letter, 
and given it her best consideration, 
is happy i in being able to request Dr 
"s acceptance of the enclosed— 
which, however, owing to Sir "5 
temporary embarrassment in pecu- 
niary matters, she has had some dif- 
ficulty in —- She is, therefore, 
under the painful necessity of re- 
questing Dr to abstain from fu- 
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ture applications of this sort. As to 
Dr ——’s offer of his medical ser- 
vices to Lady ——’s family, when in 
town, Lady —— must beg to decline 
them, as the present physician has 
attended the family for years, and 
neither Lady nor Sir —— see 
any reason for changing. 
“W—, to Dr H—— 

The enclosure was L.10, which | 
was on the point of returning in a 
blank envelope, indignant at the cold 
and unfeeling letter Which ¢ accompa- 
nied it; but 1 thought of my wife— 
aud retained it—To return. Recol- 
lecting the reception of this applica- 
tion, my heart was frozen at the very 
idea of a similar one to Sir To 
what, however, will not misfortune 
compel a man! I determined, at 
length, to call upon Sir ——; to in- 
sist upon being shewn to him. I set 
out for this purpose, without telling 
my errand to my wife, who, as I have 
before stated, was confined to her 
bed, and in a very feeble state of 
health. It was a fine sunny morning, 
or rather noon; all that I passed 
seemed happy and contented; their 
spirits exhilarated by the genial wea- 
ther, and sustained by the success- 
ful prosecution of business. My heart, 
however, was fluttering feebly be- 
neath the pressure of anticipated dis- 
appointment. I was going in the spi- 
rit of a forlorn hope ; with a dogged 
determination to make the atte mpt ; 
to know that even this door was shut 
against me. My knees trembled be- 
neath me as I entered Place, 
and saw elegant equipages standing 
at the doors of most of the cloomy, 
but magnificent houses, which seem- 
ed to frown off such insignificant and 
wretched individuals as nyself. How 
could I ever muster resolution 
enough —I thought—to ascend the 
steps, and knock and ring in a suffi- 
ciently authoritative manner to be 
attended to ¥ It is laughable to re- 
late—but I could not refrain from 
stepping back into a by strect, and 
getting a small glass of some cordial 
spirit to give me a little firmness, 
Although I ventured again into 
Place, and found Sir ’s house, on 
the opposite side, there was no one to 
be seen but some men-servants in un- 
dress, lolling indolently at the dining- 
room window, and making their re- 
marks on passers by. I dreaded these 
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fellows as much as their master !— 
It was no use, however, indulging in 
thoughts of that kind; so I crossed 
over, and lifting the huge knocker, 
made atolerably decided application 
of it, and pulled the bell with what I 
fancied was a sudden and impera- 
tive jerk. The summons was instant- 
ly answered by the corpulent por- 
ter, who, seeing nothing but a plain 
pedestrian, kept hold of the door, 
and leaning against the door-post, 
asked me eeallenty what were my 
commands. 

“Is Sir at home ?” 

“ He is,” said the fellow, in a su- 
percilious tone, “and what then, 
sir?” 

“ Can he be spoken to?” 

“T think he can’t, for he wasn’t 
home till six o’clock this morning 
from the Duchess of si 

“ Can 1 wait for him ; and will you 
shew him this card,” said I, tendering 
it to him—“and say I have particu- 
lar business ?” 

“You couldn’t look in again at 
four,could you?” enquired he, in the 
same tone of vulgar assurance. 

“No, sir ;” Lreplied, kindling with 
indignation, “my business is urgent, 
—I shall wait now.” 

He opened the door for me, and 
called to a servant to shew me into 
the antechamber, saying, | must make 
up my mind to wait an hour or two, 
as Sir was then only just get- 
ting up, and would be an hour at least 
at his breakfast. He then left me, 
saying he would send my card up to 
his master. My spirits were some- 
what ruffled and agitated with having 
forced my way so far through the fro- 
zen island of English aristocracy, and 
I sat down determined to wait pa- 
tiently, till I was summoned up to 
Sir . I could hear several equi- 
pages dashing up to the door, and the 
visitors they brought were always 
shewn up immediately. I rung the 
bell, and asked a servant why I was 
suffered to wait so long, as Sir 
was clearly visible now. 

“?Pon honour, I don’t know, in- 
deed,” said the fellow, coolly, shut- 
ting the door. 

Boiling with indignation, [resumed 
my seat, then walked to and fro, and 
then sat down again. Presently, I 
heard the French valet ordering the 
carriage to be in readiness in half an 
hour, Irung again; the same servant 
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answered. He walked into the room, 
and standing near me, asked, in a fa- 
miliar tone, what I wanted. “Shew 
me up to Sir-——, for I shall wait no 
longer,” said I, sternly. 

“ Can’t, sir, indeed,” he replied, 
with a smirk in his face. 

“ Has my card been shewn to Sir 
—— ?” lL enquired, struggling to pre- 
serve my temper. 

“ Pll ask the porter if he gave it to 
Sir ’s valet,” he replied, and 
shut the door. 

About ten minutes afterwards a 
carriage drove up; there was a bus- 
tle on the stairs, and in the hall. I 
heard a voice saying, “if Lord 
calls, tell him Iam gone to his house ;” 
in a few moments, the steps of the 
carriage were let down—the car- 
riage drove off—and all was quiet. 
Once more I rung. 

“Ts Sir now at liberty 7” 

“ Oh, he’s gone out, sir,” said the 
same servant, who had twice before 
answered my summons. The valet 
then entered. I asked him, with lips 
quivering with indignation, why I 
had not seen Sir ——? I was given 
to understand that my card had been 
shewn the Baronet—that he said, 
“Tve no time to attend to this per- 
son,” or words to that effect—and had 
left his house without deigning to 
notice me! Without uttering more, 
than “ Shew me the door, sir,’ to the 
servant, I took my departure, deter- 
mining to perish rather than make a 
second application. To anticipate 
my narrative a little, I may state, 
that ten years afterwards, Sir ‘ 
who had become dreadfully addicted 
to gambling, lost all his property, and 
died suddenly of an apoplectic sei- 
zure, brought on by a paroxysm of 
fury! Thus did Providence reward 
this selfish and unfeeling man. 

I walked about the town for seve- 
ral hours, endeavouring to wear off 
that air of chagrin and sorrow which 
had been occasioned by my recep- 
tion at Sir ———’s. Something must 
be done—and that immediately ; for 
absolute starvation was now before 
us. I could think of but two other 
quarters where I could apply fora 
little temporary relief. I resolved to 
write a note to avery celebrated and 
successful brother practitioner, sta- 
ting my necessities—acquaintinghim 
candidly with my whole circum- 
stances, and soliciting the favour of 
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a temporary accommodation of a few 
pounds—twenty was the sum I ven- 
tured to name. I wrote the letter 
at a coffee-house,and returned home. 
I spent all that evening in attempt- 
ing to picture to myself the recep- 
tion it would meet with. I tried to 
put myself in the place of him I had 
written to, and fancy the feelings 
with which I should receive a simi- 
lar application. I need not, however, 
tantalize the reader. After nearly 
a fortnight’s suspense, I received the 
following reply to my letter. I shall 
give it verbatim—after premising that 
the writer of it was at that time ma- 
king aboutL.10,000 or L.12,000a-year. 
“ encloses a trifle (one guinea) 
to Dr , Wishes it may be service- 
able, but must say, that when young 
men attempt a station in life with- 
out competent funds to meet it, they 
cannot wonder if they fail. 

* Square.” 

The other quarter was old Mr 
G——, our Indian lodger, Though 
an eceentric and reserved man, shun- 
ning all company except that of a fa- 
vourite black servant, 1 thought he 
might yet be liberal. As he was 
something of a character, I must be 
allowed a word or two about him, in 
passing. Though he occupied the 
whole of the first floor of my house, 
I seldom saw him. In truth, he was 
little else than a bronze fireside fix- 
ture, all day long, summer and win- 
ter,—protected from the intrusion of 
draughts and visitors, which equally 
annoyed him, by ahuge folding screen. 
Swathed, mummy-like, in flannel and 
furs,—squalling incessant execra- 
tions against the chilly English cli- 
mate,—and solacing himself, alter- 
nately, with sleep, caudle, and curry. 
He would sit for hours listening toa 
strange cluttering, (I know no word 
but this that can give any thing like 
an idea of it,) and most melancholy 
noise, uttered by his black grizzle- 
headed servant— which I was givento 
understand was a species of Indian 
song—evincing his satisfaction by a 
face curiously puckered together, 
and small beady black eyes, glitter- 
ing with the light of vertical suns: 
thus, I say, he would sit till both dropt 
asleep. He was very fond of this ser- 
vant, (whose name was Clinquabor, 
or something of that sort,) and yet 
would kick and strike him with 
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great violence on the slightest occa- 
sions. 

Without being self-interested, I 
candidly acknowledge, that on recei- 
ving him into our house, and submit- 
ting to divers inconveniences from 
his strange foreign fancies, I had cal- 
culated on his proving a lucrative 
lodger. I was, however, very much 
mistaken. He uniformly discouraged 
my visits, by evincing the utmost 
restlessness and even trepidation, 
whenever I approached. He was 
more tolerant to my wife’s visits ; 
but even to her could not help inti- 
mating, in pretty plain terms,on more 
occasions than one, that he had no 
idea of being “ drugged to death by 
his landlord.” On one occasion, how- 
ever, his servant came stuttering 
With agitation into my room, that 
“hib massa wis to see—a—a doc- 
tor.’ I found him suffering from 
the heart-burn; submitted to his 
asthmatic querulousness for nearly 
half an hour; prescribed the usual 
remedies—and received in return— 
aguinea? No, a curious, ugly, and 
perfectly useless cane, with which 
(to enhance its value) he assured me 
he had once kept a large snake at 
bay! On another occasion, in re- 
turn for similar professional assist- 
ance, he dismissed me without tend- 
ering me a fee, or any thing instead 
of it; but sent for my wife, in the 
course of the afternoon, and presented 
her with a hideous little cracked 
china teapot, the lid fastened with a 
dingy silver chain, and the lip of the 
spout bearing evident marks of an 
ancient compound fracture. He was 
singularly exact in every thing he 
did: he paid his rent, for instance, 
at ten o'clock in the morning every 
quarter day, as long as he lived with 
me. 

Such was the man whose assist- 
ance I had at last determined to ask. 
With infinite hesitation and embar- 
rassment, I stated my circumstances. 
He fidgeted sadly, till I concluded, 
almost inarticulate with agitation, by 
soliciting the loan of L.800—offering, 
at the same time, to deposit with 
him the lease of my house, as a col- 
lateral security for what he might ad- 
vance me. 

“ My God!” he exclaimed, falling 
back in his chair, and elevating his 
hands, 
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“ Would you favour me with this 
sum, Mr G——?” I enquired in a 
respectful tone. 

“ Do you take me, doctor, for a 
money-lender ?” 

“ No, indeed, sir—but for an ob- 
liging friend as well as lodger—if 
you will allow me the liberty.” 

“ Ha—you think me a rich old 
hunks come from India to fling his 
gold at every one he sees ?” 

“ May I beg an answer, sir ?” said 
I, after a pause. 

“TI cannot lend it you, doctor,” 
he replied calmly, and bowed me to 
the door. I rushed down stairs al- 
most gnashing my teeth with fury. 
The Deity seemed to have marked 
me with a curse. No one would list- 
en to me! 

The next day my rent was due; 
which, with Mr G——’s rent, and the 
savings of excruciating parsimony, I 
contrived to meet. Then came old 
L——! Good God! what were my 
feelings when I saw him hobble up 
tomy door. I civilly assured him, 
witha quaking heart, and ashy cheeks, 
but with the calmness of despair, 
that though it was not convenient to- 
day, he should have it on the morn- 
ing of the next day. His greedy, 
black Jewish eye seemed to dart in- 
to my very soul. He re‘ired appa- 
rently satisfied, and I almost fell 
down and blessed him on my knees, 
for his forbearance. 

It was on Wednesday, two days 
after Christmas, that my dear Emily 
came down stairs after her confine- 
ment. Though pale and languid, she 
looked very lovely, and her fondness 
for me seemed redoubled. By way 
of honouring the season, and wel- 
coming my dear wife down stairs, in 
spite of my fearful embarrassments, 
I expended my last guinea in provi- 
ding a tolerably comfortable dinner, 
such as I had not sat down to for 
many a long week. I was determined 
to cast care aside for one day at least. 
The little table was set; the small 
but savoury roast beef was on—and 
I was just drawing the cork of a so- 
litary bottle of port, when a heavy 
knock was heard at the street-door, 
[almost fainted at the sound—Iknew 
not why. The servant answered the 
door, and two men entered the very 
parlour, holding a thin slip of parch- 
ment in their hands. 

“In God’s name, who are you? 
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What brings you here?” while my 
wife sat silent, trembling, and look- 
ing very faint. 

“ Are you the gentleman that is 
named here?” enquired one of the 
men, in a civil and even compassion- 
ate tone—shewing me a writ issued 
against me by old , for the mo- 
ney I owed him! My poor wife saw 
my agitation, and the servant arrived 
just in time to preserve her from fall- 
ing, for she had fainted. I had her 
carried to bed, and was permitted to 
wait by her bedside for a few mo- 
ments; when, more dead than alive, 
I surrendered myself into the hands 
of the officers. I shall never forget 
that half hour, if I were to live a thou- 
sand years. I felt as if I were step- 
ping into my grave. My heart was 
utterly withered within me. 

A few hours beheld me the sullen 
and despairing occupant of the back 
attic of a sponging-house near Lei- 
cester Square. The weather was bit- 
terly inclement, yet no fire was al- 
lowed one who had not a farthing in 
his pocket. Had it not been for my 
poor Emily and my child, I think I 
should have put an end to my mise- 
rable existence; for to prison I must 
go—there was no miracle to save me 
—and what was to become of Emily 
and her little one? Jewels she had 
none to pawn—my books had nearly 
all disappeared—the scanty remnants 
of our furniture were not worth sell- 
ing. Great God, I was nearly frantic 
when I thought of all this! I sate 
up the whole night without fire or 
candle, (for the brutal wretch in 
whose custody I was, suspected I had 
money with me and would not part 
with it,) till nearly seven o’clock in 
the morning, when I sunk, in a state 
of stupor, on the bed, and fell asleep. 
How long I continued so, [know not ; 
for I was roused from adreary dream 
by some one embracing me, and rei- 
teratedly kissing my lips and fore- 
head. It was my poor Emily! who, 
at the imminent risk of her life, ha- 
ving found out where I was, had hur- 
ried to bring me the news of release ; 
for she had succeeded in obtaining 
the sum of L.300 from our lodger, 
which I had in vain solicited. We 
returned home immediately. I has- 
tened up stairs to our lodger to ex- 

ress the most enthusiastic thanks, 

e listened without interruption, and 
then coldly replied—* I would rae 











ther have your note of hand, sir!” 
Almost choked with mortification at 
receiving such an unfeeling rebuff, I 
gave him what he asked, expecting 
nothing more than that he would pre- 
sently act the part of old L——. He 
did not, however, trouble me. 

The few pounds above what was 
due to our relentless creditor L——, 
sufficed to meet some of our more 
pressing exigencies ; but as they gra- 
dually disappeared, my prospects be- 
came darker than ever. The agita- 
tion and distress which recent oc- 
currences had occasioned, threw my 


wife into a low, nervous, hysterical _ 


state, whichadded to my misfortunes ; 
and her little infant was sensibly pi- 
ning away, as if in unconscious syin- 
thy with its wretched parents. 
Vhere now were we to look for help ? 
We had a new creditor, to a serious 
amount, in Mr G , our lodger; 
whatever, therefore, might be the ex- 
tremity of our distress, applying to 
him was out of the question ; nay, it 
would be well if he proved a lenient 
creditor. The hateful annuity was 
again becoming due. It pressed like 
an incubus upon us. The form of 
old L——, flitted incessantly around 
us, as though it were a fiend, goading 
us on to destruction. Iam sure I 
must often have raved frightfully in 
my sleep; for more than once I was 
woke by my wife clinging to me, and 
exclaiming, in terrified accents, “ Oh, 
hush, hush, ——, don’t, for Heaven’s 
sake, say so!” 

To add to my misery, she and the 
infant began to keep their bed; and 
our lodger, whose constitution had 
been long ago broken up, began to 
fail rapidly. Iwas in daily attend- 
ance, but, of course, could not ex- 
pect a fee, as I was already his debtor 
to alarge amount. I had three pa- 
tients who paid me regularly, but 
only one was a daily patient; and I 
was obliged to lay by, out of these 
small incomings, a cruel portion to 
meet my rent, and L——’s annuity. 
Surely my situation was now like 
that of the fabled scorpion, surround- 
ed with fiery destruction! Every 
one in the house, and my few ac- 
quaintances without, expressed sur- 
prise and commiseration at my 
wretched appearance. I was worn 
alr ost to a skeleton; and when I 
lou.ced suddenly in the glass, my 
worn and hollow looks startled me, 
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My fears magnified the illness of my 
wife ; the whole world seemed melt- 
ing away from me into gloom and 
darkness. 

My thoughts—I well recollect— 
seemed to be perpetually occupied 
with the dreary image of a desolate 
churchyard, wet and cold with the 
sleets and storms of winter. O, that 
1, and my wife and child, I have 
sometimes madly thought, were 
sleeping peacefully in our long home! 
Why were we brought into the world? 
—why did my nature prompt me to 
seek my present station in society ?— 
merely for the purpose of reducing 
me to the dreadful condition of him 
of old, whose only consolation from 
his friends was—curse God and die ! 
What had I done—what had our 
forefathers done—that Providence 
should thus come upon us, and thwart 
us in every thing we attempted ? 

Fortune, however, at last seemed 
tired of persecuting me ; and my af- 
fairs took a favourable turn when 
most they needed it, and when least 
I expected it. On what small and 
insignificant things do our fates de- 
pend! Truly— 


* There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to for- 
tune.” 


About eight o’clock one evening in 
the month of March, I was walking 
down the Haymarket, as usual, in a 
very disconsolate mood, in search of 
some shop where I might execute a 
small commission for my wife. The 
whole neighbourhood in front of the 
Opera-house door, exhibited the usual 
scene of uproar arising from clash- 
ing carriages and quarrelsome coach- 
men. I was standing at the box-door, 
and watching the company descend 
from their carriages, when a cry was 
heard from the very centre of the 
crowd of coaches—* Run for a doc- 
tor!” Lrushed instantly to the spot, 
at the peril of my life, announcing 
my profession. I soon made my way 
up to the open door of a carriage, 
from which issued the moanings of 
a female, evidently in great agony. 
The accident was this: A young lady 
had suddenly stretched her arm 
through the open window of the car- 
riage conveying her to the opera, for 
the purpose of pointing out to one of 
her companions a brilliant illumina- 
tion of one of the opposite houses. 
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At that instant their coachman, dash- 
ing forward to gain the open space 
opposite the box-door, shot with 

reat velocity, and within a hairs- 
breadth distance, past a retiring car- 
—_ The consequence was inevi- 
table: A sudden shriek announced 
the dislocation of the young lady’s 
shoulder, and the shocking laceration 
of the fore-arm and hand. When I 
arrived at the carriage door, the un- 
fortunate sufferer was lying motion- 
Jess in the arms of an elderly gentle- 
man and a young lady, both of them, 
as might be expected, dreadfully agi- 
tated. It was the Earl of and 
his two daughters. Having entered.~ 
the carriage, I placed my fair patient 
in such a position as would prevent 
her suffering more than was neces- 
sary from the motion of the carriage 
—dispatched one of the servants for 
Mr Cline, to meet us on our arrival 
home, and then the coachman was 
ordered to drive home as fast as pos- 
sible. I need not say more, than that 
by Mr Cline’s skill the dislocation 
was quickly reduced, and the wound- 
ed hand and arm duly dressed. I then 
prescribed what medicines were ne- 
cessary—received a check for ten 
guineas from the Earl, accompanied 
with fervent thanks for my prompt 
attentions, and was frenclton to call 
as early as possible the next morning. 

As soon as I had left his lordship’s 

door, I shot homeward like an arrow. 
My fees fortune, (truly it is an ill 
wind that blows nobody any good,) 
was almost too much for me. I could 
scarce repress the violence of my 
emotions, but felt a continual incli- 
nation to relieve myself, by singing, 
shouting, or committing some other 
such extravagance. I arrived at home 
in a very few minutes, and rushed 
breathless up stairs, joy glittering in 
my eyes, to communicate my good 
fortune to my wife, and congratu- 
late ourselves that the door of pro- 
fessional success was at last opened 
to us. How tenderly she tried to 
calm my excitement, and moderate 
my expectations, without at the same 
time depressing my spirits ! Idid cer- 
tainly feel somewhat damped, when 
I recollected the little incident of my 
introduction to Sir William , and 
its abrupt and unexpected termina- 
tion. This, however, differed from 
that—and the event proved that my 
expectations were not ill founded. 
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I continued in constant attendance 
on my fair patient, who was really a 
very. lovely girl; and by my unre- 
mitting and anxious attentions, so 
conciliated the favour of the Earl, and 
the rest of his family, that the coun- 
tess, who had long been an invalid, 
was committed to my care, jointly 
with that of the family physician. I 
need hardly say, that my poor ser- 
vices were most nobly remunerated ; 
and more than this—having succeed- 
ed in securing the confidence of the 
family, it was not many weeks before 
Ihad the honour of visiting one or 
two other families of high rank; and 
I felt conscious that I was laying the 
foundation of a fashionable and lu- 
crative practice. With joy unutter- 
able, I contrived to be ready for our 
half-yearly tormentor, old L——; 
and somewhat surprised him, by ask- 
ing with an easy air, when he wished 
for a return of his principal. Of 
course, he was not desirous of losing 
such interest as I was paying! 

I had seen too much of the bitter- 
ness of adversity, to suffer the dawn 
of good fortune to elate me into 
too great confidence. I now husband- 
ed my resources with rigorous eco- 
nomy—and had, in return, the in- 
expressible satisfaction of being able 
to pay my way, and stand fair with 
all my creditors. My beloved Emily 
appeared in that society which she 
was born to ornament ; and we num- 
bered several families of high respec- 
tability among our visiting friends. 
As is usual, whenever accident threw 
me in the way of those who former- 
ly scowled upon me contemptuously, 
I was received with an excess of ci- 
vility. The very physician who sent 
me the munificent donation of a gui- 
nea, I met in consultation, and made 
his cheeks tingle, by returning him 
the Joan he had advanced me! 

In four years’ time from the oceur- 
rence at the Haymarket, I contrived 
to repay old L his L.3000, 
(though he did not live a month after 
signing the receipt,) and thus esca- 
ped for ever from the fangs of the 
money-lenders. A word or two, also, 
about our Indian lodger. He died 
about eighteen months after the acci- 
dent Ihave been relating. His sole 
heir was a young lieutenant in the 
navy; and very much to my sur- 
prise and gratification, in a codicil to 

old Mr G——’s will, I was left a le- 
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cy of L.2000, including the L.300 

e had lent me, saying it was some 
return for the many attentions he had 
received from us, since he had been 
our lodger, and as a mark of his a 
probatiou of the honourable and vir- 
tuous principles by which, he said, 
he had always perceived our conduct 
to be actuated. 

Twelve years from this period, my 
income amounted to between L.3000 
and L.4000 a-year; and as my family 
was increasing, I thought my means 
warranted a more extensive esta- 
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blishment. I therefore removed into 
a large and elegant house, and set up 


my carriage. The recollection of past 
times has taught me at least one use- 
ful lesson—whether my life be long 
or short—to bear success with mo- 
deration, and never to turn a deaf 
ear to applications from the younger 
and less successful members of my 
profession. 

“ Sweet are the uses of adversity ; 
Which, like a toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head,” 





ON THE SUPPLY AND EXCHANGEABLE VALUE OF THE PRECIOUS METALS, 


Writers on currency seem, in ge- 
neral, to assume that the rise which 
has been gradually taking place in 
the price of provisions, or, what is 
the same thing, the fall which has 
taken place in the exchangeable value 
of money, arises from the increased 
influx of the precious metals poured 
‘into Europe since the discovery of 
America. Gold has been considered 
like those streams, which, flowing 
into a vast river, enlarge its volume; 
and the value of this metal, compared 
to that of corn, is supposed to have 
fallen in exact proportion to the quan- 
tity which has been put into circula- 
tion. Hence it has been argued, that 
gold and corn, relatively to each 
other, depend upon the respective 
quantities of each existing in the 
world. Supposing there were one 
million of ounces of gold in the world, 
and one million of quarters of corn 
grown annually, it is contended, that 
as each of these commodities bears a 
certain relation in point of exchange- 
able value one to the other, if the 
quantity of gold were to be increased, 
that its value, compared with corn, 
would fall ; and, e contra, that if the 
quantity of gold were to be dimi- 
nished, its value, compared to corn, 
would rise. Hence the elaborate dis- 

_ quisitions which have been recently 
written on the productiveness of the 
American mines: it is argued, that 
these mines, either from political or 

_ social causes, do not now furnish for 

the general market of the world as 
much of the precious metals as for- 

_ merly ; and that this is the main, if not 

the sole, cause of the rise which is 
ease wg to have taken place in 
the value of money in this country, 


The writers who support this doc- 
trine, exonerate the government of 
this country from all blame on ac- 
count of those changes in our mone- 
tary system which have unhinged all 
the pecuniary relations of private life; 
and which, by altering the standard 
of value, have enriched one half of 
the community at the expense of the 
ruin of the other half,—reducing to 
poverty and wretchedness thousands, 
nay, millions, of industrious and 
affluent subjects. The projectors 
and advocates of these momentous 
changes admit, that these consequen- 
‘ces have resulted from the alteration 
which has taken place in the value of 
money. They admit that they have 
not only embarrassed, but actually 
ruined, one half of the community, 
while they have unduly and unjustly 
enriched the other half: but they 
deny that these effects flow from their 
projects and measures ; they ascribe 
them to natural causes, which render 
the produce of the Transatlanticmines 
less abundant, or, what is practically 
the same thing, to those political con- 
vulsions which have had the effect 
of diverting the industry of South 
America from the working of these 
mines. 

But the reasons thus put forward 
to shift the responsibility which 
would otherwise rest on the authors 
of the changes which have recently 
taken place in the monetary system 
of this country, do not appear to us 
to be well founded. That the value 
of gold and corn relatively to each 
other, should depend upon the re- 
spective quantities of each of these 
commodities existing either in the 
market of any particular country, or 
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in the general market of the world, 
we conceive to be a position which 
is both false in theory, and actually 
disproved by numerous facts open to 
the observation of the least attentive 
enquirer. There are many reasons 
and facts which lead us to suspect, 
that the exchangeable value of the 
precious metals depends much more 
upon the direction and intensity of 
human industry, together with the 
rapid circulation of money, necessa- 
rily connected with the habits of an 
industrious community, than upon 
the productiveness of the mines 
which yield gold and silver, or the 
relative quantity of these metals 
which exist in the general market of 
the world. We conceive it even pro- 
bable, that the quantity of gold exist- 
ing in any country might have recei- 
ved an annual accession, and, at the 
end of a century, existed in a hun- 
dred-fold greater amount, without 
altering the original proportion be- 
tween the value of a given weight of 
gold, and a given quantity of corn, 
provided the state of society likewise 

remained the same. 
In every community the exchange- 
able value of the precious metals ap- 
ears to fall concurrently with, and 
in proportion to, its +" in in- 
dustry and civilisation. In France— 
a country backward in most of the 
arts of industry compared to Eng- 
land—corn is atleast one-third cheap- 
er. In Spain and Italy, the price of 
corn is still lower ; although in some 
parts of the latter country—the Ro- 
man States—the population is literal- 
ly starving. In Russia, although there 
be no want of provisions, but where 
manufacturing industry is in its in- 
fancy, the money price of provisions 
is extremely low. The case is the 
same in Turkey; and in Persia, to 
which Nadir Schah transported a part 
of the treasures of the East, but which 
is less industrious, it is lower still: 
and from the account which Turner 
has - of his Embassy to Thibet, 
we find, that in the north of India, 
where the gene distress prevails, 
the price of provisions is incredibly 
low; and he remarks, that this is not 
the only instance in which the low 
ptice of provisions is accompanied 
with extreme misery among the peo- 
ple, arising from their utter inability 

to purchase food. 

ut it becomes at once apparent, 


that a wide distinction exists between 
the money price, and real price of 
food. Gold is, or may be, the money 
price of food, but labour is its real 
price. In India, when the money 
rice is low, the people die of famine ; 
n England, where it is high, they 
fare generally better than in any 
other country in the world. History 
shews the same difference between 
the value of gold and provisions, 
compared to what they are at the 
present time, to have taken place in 
our own country: it proves that the 
exchangeable value of gold has sunk, 
by slow gradations certainly, but in 
exact proportion to the increasing 
industry and civilisation of the peo- 
ple. In the time of the Saxons, it is 
computed that provisions were at 
about one-thirtieth of their present 
money price ; and that from the time 
of Elizabeth to about 1780, their 
price increased only fourfold. How 
is this to be accounted for? Is it by 
the theory of those who consider the 
precious metals merely in their capa- 
city of currency, and look upon them 
as a great river swelled by the sup- 
plies from South America, which has 
overflowed its former boundaries ? 
If so, why did money prices sink be- 
fore the existence of America was 
even suspected? If that deprecia- 
tion rose solely from the increased 
uantity which had been derived 
rom a regular supply ; and if it ope- 
rated with an accelerated force on 
the discovery of America, why did it 
operate in England more than in any 
other country ? Why did it raise the 
price of provisions high in a country 
possessing no mines of gold and sil- 
ver, and at a time when the precious 
metals had long ceased to be accu- 
mulated either in the treasures of the 
State, or asa favourite article of splen- 
dour and show among the people ? 
And why has Spain, into which the 
wealth of the new world flowed, 
whose altars groan beneath the cost- 
ly offerings of superstition, and where 
a taste for the precious metals long 
prevailed among the higher orders— 
why has Spain seen her people sunk 
in poverty and ignorance? The an- 
swer to these questions is, we think, 
obvious. Gold has fallen in value in 
those countries, in which, from the 
rogress of freedom and civilisation, 
industry has been encouraged and 
made to flourish. 
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Itseems to excite greatalarm amon 
the manufacturing and commerci 
classes, that the money price of corn 
is generally higher in this than in any 
other country. They conceive that 
this circumstance will enable foreign 
rivals to undersell them in the gene- 
ral market of the world. But nothing 
can, in truth, be more visionary than 
this fear. The high price of corn, or, 
what is the same thing, the compa- 
rative low value of the precious me- 
tals, which has filled the minds of our 
traders with so much groundless ap- 
prehension, is the sure sign and ne- 
cessary result of national prosperity ; 
and so far is this fact from impeding 
the sale of our manufactured goods 
in foreign countries, that it is only 
when they sell, and sell with profit 
to the fabricator, that the high mo- 
ney price of corn can be maintained. 
The moment the demand for wrought 
commodities—for the products of in- 
dustry, relaxes, the means of the pur- 
chasers of agricultural produce will 
diminish, and the money price of 
corn will necessarily fall. We might 
as well quarrel with the thermometer 
for rising, when we increase the tem- 

rature of our room, as with that 

igh money price of corn—that mea- 
sure of its value by gold—which 
proves that, in England, industry is 
rated ~ and commands a greater 
profit, than in any other country in 
the world. 

If, then, the high money price of 
corn be in fact the result of our 
commercial ——, and a proof 
of the superior value of our industry, 
and consequently of the corn which 
supports it, compared to the industry 
and corn of other nations ; if, in fact, 
it merely shew that the relative worth 
which gold, as an article of merchan- 
dise,bears to our manufactured goods, 
is lower than it is to the productions 
of other countries, whose manufac- 
turing industry is at a lower pitch, 
why should it create more uneasi- 
ness than the cheapness of any other 
article which we may happen to im- 
port? If we want gold, we can com- 
mand more of it than any other coun- 
try, and at a less sacrifice. If we 
choose to employ gold, not only as a 
metal useful for the purposes of art, 
but also as a measure of value, we 
must submit to make use of it, not 
as a perfect, but as an imperfect in- 
strument, It must be recollected, 


that the measure itself varies at par- 
ticular periods, and in particular 
places; and it is incumbent upon ys 
to bend our theory to facts, and not 
to misrepresent facts to suit our 
theory. The consequences of such 
a delusion may be dangerous. Gold 
is, as a merchandise, subject to all 
the fluctuations of value to which 
other commodities are liable, al- 
though in a less degree. So far is 
even this metal from being a uni- 
versal and unvarying measure of va- 
lue, that such a measure cannot be 
pointed out in theory, much less 
found for practical purposes. Corn 
and labour approach, perhaps, the 
nearest to an unfluctuating standard ; 
but these differ so widely in value 
in different places, and under diffe- 
rent circumstances; in times of peace 
compared with those of war; of 
plenty contrasted with famine ; in fer- 
tile and barren districts ; that, as the 
measure of the value of other com- 
modities over these first and essen- 
tial components of wealth, they can- 
not operate steadily and uniformly. 
But although we have chosen gold 
as the metal composing the standard 
by which we measure value, few will 
undertake to maintain that some 
other commodity might not answer 
the same purpose. In Africa, which 
carries on a trade in gold dust, the 
inhabitants estimate the value of their 
merchandise, not in gold, but in iron. 
Mungo Park tells us, that the African 
merchants compare the value of all 
other goods to that of a certain weight 
of iron called a bar: hence a certain 
quantity of tobacco is called a bar 
of tobacco; a gallon of rum a bar 
of rum; and that Europeans who 
trade in this country reckon a bar at 
about two shillings, and compute, 
that a slave which exchanges fer one 
hundred and fifty bars is worth fif- 
teen pounds in Sterling money. Our 
political economists have never at- 
tempted to rouse the country, slum- 
bering in a delusive dream of riches 
and prosperity, and dispel the plea- 
sant vision, by shewing us, that the 
same piece of iron which, in this 
country, is only equivalent to one 
bushel of wheat, would, in Africa, 
actually exchange for four bushels 
of the same grain. It thus appears 
that we pay for our bread four times 
as much iron as the Foulis and Man- 
dingoes. What a terrible fact! It is, 
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we think, quite as alarming as the 
analogous misfortune, that we are 
compelled to pay for our food four 
times as much gold as the enslaved 
Pole or Russian. But this argument, 
which, if applied to Africa and iron, 
would be treated with ridicule, when 
put into the mouth of the President 
of the Board of Trade, with relation 
to England and gold, is lauded as the 
highest effort of the human under- 
standing, and received as the dictate 
of transcendent wisdom. 

In order to put in a clear light 
the effect which a high money price 
of corn is calculated to produce upon 
the operations of foreign trade, let us 
suppose that an English merchant 
went to Arabia to purchase gums, 
and that he carried out cotton shawls 
to be disposed of in that country, 
which had cost him five shillings each 
in the home market ; suppose farther, 
that the Arabs, instead of gold, made 
use of tobacco as the measure of va- 
lue, (and at one time tobacco was 
unknown in Europe, or at least not 
sought for in the market,) would the 
merchant be disposed to take a quan- 
tity of tobacco, either unsaleable, or 
worth but a small part of five shil- 
lings, in the European market, in ex- 
change for his shaw], which he esti- 
mated at that sum? Certainly not. 
But if he ascertained that tobacco 
was the money of the Arabs, and that 
he could buy as much gum as he 
wanted if he had tobacco to pay for 
it, he would then proceed to find out 
how much gum the quantity of to- 
bacco offered for his shawl, worth 
five shillings, would purchase. If, 
on enquiry, he discovered that he 
could get gum worth ten shillings 
in the market to which he meant to 
convey it, and he knew that this 
would be sufficient to defray the cost 
of transport and secure a fair mer- 
cantile profit, he would rest satisfied 
with the transaction. The real value 
of the tobacco would appear to him 
perfectly immaterial; he would con- 
sider it only as a measure of value. 

The same thing might occur if an 
English merchant took a tea-pot, 
worth five shillings, to China, and 
there found he could only exchange 
it for a quantity of silver equal to two 
shillings and sixpence. He would not 
receive the silver for the purpose of 
bringing it home; but if, with that 
two shillings and sixpence worth of 


silver he could purchase tea, which 
he knew, from experience, would 
sell in England for ten shillings, and 
ensure a fair mercantile profit, he 
would readily receive the silver, 
which he would consider only as a 
measure of value. This is so true, 
that the case actually occurred a few 
years back, at the German fairs, 
where English goods were found to 
sell for a money price which was be- 
low prime cost. Our alarmists then 
observed, “ Our trade is ruined if we 
cannot sell our goods at their original 
cost in the foreign market.” To this 
it was replied, that the effect arose 
only from a change in the value of the 
currency, and need cause no alarm. 
Our merchants sold their goods 
cheap when measured by their money 
price; but then they purchased fo- 
reign goods at an equally low rate. 
The relative price was unaltered; and 
when the foreign goods were import- 
ed into England, and sold, the com- 
mercial profit remained the same. 
This circumstance must be familiar to 
every experienced merchant: when 
a cargo of cotton goods is exported 
to Turkey, for instance, the owner 
does not so much consider the money 
price at which it will sell there, as 
the money price at which the equi- 
valent commodities, brought home 
from Turkey, will sell in our own 
market. Our wrought cotton goods 
may sell at Smyrna for no more than 
half the money price which they cost 
at Manchester; and yet, if the pro- 
ceeds be laid out in purchasing a re- 
turn cargo of oranges or figs, these 
commodities, when disposed of in 
the British market, may yield a mo- 
ney price which will give the adven- 
turer a fair mercantile return upon 
his capital. 

Those who, in speaking of price, 
consider gold currency, as it is gene- 
rally called, as distinct from gold, as 
a merchandise, are clearly in error. 
The very word itself, if taken in its 
right sense, expresses a quality, and 
not a separate existence. It implies 
the act of motion, or passing from 
hand to hand. But the dog which 
runs at one moment, and lies down at 
another, is still one and the same dog. 
Gold coin is nothing but gold stamp- 
ed to ascertain its weight and fine- 
ness; and it is well known, that no 
lower regulation can permanently 
prevent its bearing the same ex- 








changeable value to other commodi- 
ties in both of these states; and that 
the mint and market price of gold 
always have a tendency to approxi- 
mate. A certain weight of gold, in 
the shape of a coin or piece of mo- 
ney, cannot be taken as an unit of a 
given value all over the world; it 
cannot be considered as a fractional 
division of one great whole, invari- 
able in its nature, and unalterable by 
time or _ It is not the unerring 
standard by which the cheapness or 
dearness of commodities, in different 
countries, and at different periods, 
can be ascertained. And admittin 
that fact to be true, which is allowe 
on all hands, that a great depreciation 
of the precious metals took place sub- 
sequently to the discovery of Ame- 
rica, those who conceive that depre- 
ciation to arise solely from their 
greater abundance, and consider them 
as an accurate measure of value all 
over the world, must acknowledge, 
that their having been depreciated 
more rapidly and constantly in parti- 
cular countries than in others is a 
circumstance at variance with their 
own theory. To suppose that the 
— money price of corn arises 
solely from the increased quantity of 
the precious metals, it must be sup- 
eee that the quantity of corn pro- 
uced has not increased in the same 
ratio ; for it is acknowledged, that the 
value of gold, compared to wrought 
= is greater now than former- 
, and that, notwithstanding the in- 
creased quantity of gold, the same 
weight of that metal will exchange 
for a greater quantity of manufac- 
tured articles, from the still more 
abundant supply of the latter which 
is now brought to market; while, on 
the other hand, the same weight of 
old will exchange for less corn. 
his is ascribed to the quantity of 
corn not having increased in the same 
proportion as gold. Here, however, 
a remarkable contradiction manifests 
itself, since we find that it is in Eng- 
land, where cultivation has been so 
much extended, and where each in- 
dividual consumes more food, and of 
a better quality, than the inhabitants 
of any other part of the world, that 
the money price of corn is highest. 
‘But when we advert to the fact, that 
gold is a merchandise, bearing a dif- 
erent value in different countries, 
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these apparent contradictions are re- 
conciled. 

Although goldhas been depreciated 
in a more rapid degree, from the date 
of the discovery of America, it is by 
no means a necessary consequence, 
that the increased supply from the 
mines should be the main, much less 
the sole cause of that depreciation. 
Various other causes to which, col- 
lectively, we venture to ascribe the 
depreciation of gold relatively to corn, 
or that high money price of provi- 
sions of which the trading and mer- 
cantile classes complain, date also 
fromthe same epoch. At that period 
the old feudal system began to break 
up; the monarchical power all over 
Europe acquired greater firmness 
and stability; and, under the protec- 
tion of the tranquillity and good order 
thus created, industry began to flou- 
rish. The mercantile body and the 
inhabitants of the towns, shielded by 
the policy of the sovereigns against 
the tyranny of the nobles, increased 
in wealth and importance. Govern- 
ments began to feel the importance 
of trade, and to attend to its interests. 
New castes and new habits sprung 
up with a different state of society. 

Those who conceive that the cheap- 
ness or dearness of corn to a com- 
munity can be ascertained by its 
money price, clearly labour under 
a vulgar and unphilosophical error. 
All those circumstances which affect 
and stamp the relative price of gold 
when compared with corn or labour, 
must be taken into consideration be- 
fore a knowledge of the real price 
of corn, namely, the portion of la- 
bour exchanged for subsistence can be 
ascertained. If from the freedom of 
our government, the security of pro- 
perty and the stability of our insti- 
tutions, gold is not sought for in Eng- 
land in order to be buried or con- 
cealed, and is held but in small esti- 
mation as the means of security: if 
from the perfection of our manufac- 
turing industry, the labour of our 
artisans can command large supplies 
of gold, or its equivalents in foreign 
markets, that metal must be lower 
in value, because more abundant in 
England than elsewhere. Corn, al- 
though more abundant in England 
in proportion to its actual popula- 
tion than in any other part of Eu- 
rope, is dearer compared to gold: 
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and it can only become otherwise by 
equalizing the value of gold in Eng- 
land to that which it bears in other 
countries: an object which can be 
accomplished only in one of twe 
ways; either by ruining our manufac- 
tures and commerce, or by forcing 
those who have invested their capi- 
tal in agriculture to receive less than 
their fair share of profits. 

Those who imagine that our com- 
mercial prosperity, or the cheapness 
of our wrought commodities, depends 
on the lower price of corn, labour 
unquestionably under an egregious 
mistake; for actual experience shews 
that we can supply even India, where 
the Hindoo subsists on a little rice, 
purchased at a low money price, and 
who is said to earn about twopence 
per day, with muslins fabricated by 
the most thriving and best paid of 
eur manufacturers, and actually un- 
dersell the poor native in his own 
market! Manufacturing wages do 
not even bear an exact proportion 
to the price of corn. They outrun 
that price: for although the price of 
corn follows the increasing profits 
of manufacturing industry, it still 
lags heavily behind. From the high 
exchangeable value of his labour, 
the manufacturer daily advances in 
luxury and refinement, and obtains 
a greater share of comforts and en- 
joyments. He earns them, and no 
doubt deserves them ;—such is the 
naked fact: but if on every ma- 
nufactured article sent to market a 
nice estimate were to be made of 
the cost of its produce—if it were 
asked how much was expended on 
the purchase of the raw material, 

erhaps foreign, how much paid in 
injudicious taxes, how much in de- 
fraying the necessary profit of capi- 
tal, how much for the luxuries of the 
manufacturer, and how much for his 
bread—we are convinced that the 
amount of the latter item would be 
so small a proportion to the whole, 
as to render the outcry which is 
raised about it quite ridiculous. 

The persons who clamour for 
cheap bread inform us, that we can- 
not compete in foreign markets with 
foreign manufacturers, because our 
corn sells so dear, and the wages of 
labour are so high, that we cannot 
afford to dispose of our wrought 
commodities at as cheap a rate as the 
manufacturers of other countries. 


We are therefore exhorted to pur- 
chase cheap bread, give low wages, 
and furnish cheap goods, in order to 
relieve the country now labouring 
under an immense debt, and a heavy 
burden of taxes. Now, what is this, 
but saying that the corn, the labour, 
and the manufactures of Great Bri- 
tain, shall be estimated at only half 
their usual amount? But do those 
who appear so anxious to relieve the 
country, and propose to effect it in 
the manner just stated, recollect that 
Government, in the shape of taxes, 
puts its hand on a certain portion of 
the corn, and labour, and manufac- 
tures of the country, which it applies 
to the service of the state? Whether 
that portion be represented by one 
piece of gold or another, is of no vi- 
tal importance: but if the value of 
all commodities compared to gold be 
lessened one half, and taxes to the 
same nominal amount in a metallic 
currency be still raised, it becomes 
evident that Government exacts from 
the country a tribute twice as heavy 
as it did previously. The current ex- 
penses of the state might no doubt be 
so modified as to meet the expenses 
of the day; but with respect to the 
interest of the national debt, such 
a reduction is scarcely practicable. 
Even the reduction of our current 
expenses in proportion to the alter- 
ed value of money does not appear 
quite so much a matter of course as 
an honest man might expect to find 
it. The recent alteration which en- 
hanced the value of the pound sterling 
in this country somewhere between 
40 and 50 per cent, has already com- 
pelled the great body of the land- 
owners to lower their rents, and of 
the capitalists to lower their profits, 
in that proportion: but we have not 
yet heard that a similar movement 
has been made by the numerous 
band of placemen and pensioners 
whom we have the pleasure of sup- 
porting. Although the price of com- 
modities has fallen nearly 50 per 
cent, from the change effected in our 
monetary system, we have not yet 
been able to discover that any mem- 
bers of this fortunate class have re- 
mitted one shilling of the salaries or 
pensions which they draw from the 
public purse. We are not disposed 
to recommend niggardliness in re- 
warding statesmen, nor to curtail 
unfairly those pensions which have 





been granted as a compensation for 
valuable public services. But we 
conceive it neither niggardly nor un- 
just that all salaries and pensions 
should be reduced in exact propor- 
tion to the enhanced value of the 
currency in which they are for the 
future to be paid. 

It appears indeed quite certain 
that the high money-price of bread, 
if not caused by scarcity, is both the 
measure and proof of the wealth of 
society : a gratifying truth which 
never should be lost sight of by the 
labouring classes in England, where 
it is always found impossible, for 
any length of time, to keep down 
the price of the quartern loaf. Al- 
though our Ministers, misled and 
deluded by the political economists, 
have made the most ruinous experi- 
ments, tampering with the currency, 
with commerce, and the trade of the 
country; still, no sooner are these 
severe shocks in some measure got 
over, and the productive classes be- 
gin to breathe again, than bread rises 
in price, and those very persons be- 

in to eat the quartern loaf at a shil- 
ing, who were all but starving while 
it remained at sixpence. 

If, indeed, it were practicable to 
form an exact scale of the money- 
price of bread in all the countries in 
the world, and we were then to com- 
pare it with the quantity of food and 
manufactured articles, together with 
the comforts and luxuries, enjoyed 
by each of their inhabitants, it would 
uniformly be found, that the money- 
price of bread bears an exact propor- 
tion to the wealth and comfort of 
each community : wherever the mo- 
ney-price of bread, on an average of 
years, is high, the community is pros- 
perous and wealthy; wherever, on 
the contrary, the money-price of that 
necessary of life is low, the inhabi- 
tants will be found steeped in pover- 
ty and wretchedness. To this pro- 
position neither experience nor his- 
tory can furnish an exception. When 
the money-price of bread is low, the 
food consumed by each individual is 
both less in quantity and worse in 
quality. The Pole lives on black 
bread, the Frenchman chiefly on 
soup maigre and vegetables. It is 


a subject of constant and pathetic 
lamentation, that the common people 
of England are not, as their prede- 
cessors used to be, content with 
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brown bread. Compare the fare of 
these different nations to that of 
Englishmen, who live upon white 
bread, meat, cheese, and butter, and 
who enjoy, in addition, many foreign 
Juxuries, such as tea, sugar, and 
coffee. Their persevering industry 
is that which enables them to pay 
the price of this extraordinary sup- 
ply of human sustenance. The high 
money-price of bread, of which with 
short-sighted ignorance we complain, 
unmindful of the blessings of which 
it constitutes an unceasing proof, is 
not only an evidence of commercial 
prosperity, and of the general ease 
and comfort of society ; but as these 
depend upon greater or less degrees 
of mitigation and freedom, it is a test 
by which we can estimate the ad- 
vances of both, and of man himself 
to a more perfect state of social hap- 
piness. This is not mere theory, un- 
supported by evidence drawn from 
experience; it is, on the contrary, a 
deduction which must force itself on 
the mind of every person who will 
be at the pains of examining the ac- 
tual condition of various parts of the 
world, and reflect upon the causes 
which act upon the comforts and 
wealth of society. ‘ Everywhere,” 
observes an intelligent writer on this 
subject, “ I have found the low mo- 
ney-price of provisions accompanied 
with wretchedness in the great bulk 
of the people; and I have never seen 
any individual offer the food neces- 
sary for human subsistence, or its 
more luxurious gratifications, for a 
mere trifle in money, without a pain- 
ful conviction of the scanty recom- 

ense which the labour of the same 
individual could command. I have 
seen a fine turkey sold in the south- 
ern part of Russia, in the capital of the 
Don Cossacks, for eightpence ; why ? 
because few possessed eightpence 
which they could afford to part with 
to purchase it. I have seen wine 
in France at threepence a-bottle, ina 
district in which it is not produced, 
but imported, where the great bulk 
of the inhabitants drink water ; be- 
cause wine, even at that price, is too 
dear for their scanty means. But it 
is not in Russia, where the cultiva- 
tors of the soil are slaves to their 
lords, who, if they allow them to 
exercise any industry on their own 
account, do it on the condition of 
receiving a tax out of the earnings 
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of their bondmen,—a tax uncertain 
and arbitrary,—depending on the in- 
creasing profits of the slave, and the 
insatiable avarice of the master; it 
is not in such acountry that the peo- 
ple can possess the usual incitements 
to industry, or reap its rewards. 
They cannot acquire wealth, and it 
therefore becomes impossible that 
they should offer it in any shape, 
either in gold or produce, whose 
value is measured by gold, in ex- 
change for their food. Neither can 
the French peasant, who lives in those 
provinces of France where few ma- 
nufactures exist, afford to drink the 
wine which appears to Englishmen 
so incredibly cheap. But change 
the situation of the people inhabiting 
these countries; give freedom to 
their exertions and a spur to their 
industry, and in an instant their la- 
bour will become valuable, and the 
bread exchanged for that labour will 
bear a high money-price.” 

“Tt must be remarked,” says Mr 
Robertson, in his Rural Recollec- 
tions, “ that during the period in 
which agriculture has made the 
greatest progress, even to the extent 
of making the land produce more 
than double its former store, the 
price of corn has also been gradually 
on the advance, though not to the 
same extent as the rate of labour. 
This is indeed a curious fact, that a 
greater supply in the market should 
be followed by a greater dearth in 
the price. But the solution is easy. 
There has been nearly an equal in- 
crease in the population, and also 
money has fallen in value. The same 
piece of silver or of gold does not 
purchase so much as it was wont to 
do, whether it be of clothing, of fur- 
niture, or of provisions, but more 
especially of labour. Dating from 
about the year 1745, a period from 
which the commencement of agri- 
cultural improvement in Scotland is 
very generally traced, there has been 
a gradual advance in the price of 
land produce, slowly at first, but ul- 
timately increasing more rapidly, till 
at last it has advanced in the present 
times more than sixty per cent, at 
an average of the different species 
of bread corn; that is, from the year 
1745 to crop 1827. But, in the same 
time, the rate of wages, from the 
greater demand for labour, has in- 
creased upwards of one hundred per 


cent on the average of these years; 
and which, in the last twenty or thir- 
ty years, has risen two hundred per 
cent, or three times the rate in for- 
mer times, immediately preceding 
the year 1745. This greater advance 
in the rate of wages applies to all 
labourers in husbandry, and to every. 
description of mechanics, whether in 
town or country; so that the never- 
ceasing outcry against the corn-laws, 
as being adverse to the industrious: 
part of the community, is in direct 
opposition to fact. Every thing, in 
the course of the latter period, tom 
1745 to 1827, in consequence of the 
fall in the price of money, has be- 
come nominally dearer, yet nobody 
is poorer on that account; that is, 
no class in the community, well-em- 
ployed, is less able to support its 
wonted rank in society. Ered the 
common labourer is richer than for- 
merly. He canafford to live better, 
and actually does live better. He 
has better food, better clothing, and 
better lodging than in olden times.” 

If we carry our thoughts back to 
that period of time when manufac- 
turing industry did not exist, and 
when the possessor of land com- 
manded the whole labour of society, 
and enjoyed the whole produce of 
the soil, after affording a coarse and 
scanty nourishment to his vassals; 
the truth of the above observations 
will appear still more evident. While 
such a state of things exists, how can 
the inferior classes give gold, or any 
thing which can be exchanged in the 
market for gold, as the price of food? 
It is impossible ; money, if in such a 
state of things it circulates at all in 
the shape of coin, must be composed 
of the least valuable of the metals. 
Thus, the first money of the Romans 
was copper; and it is a remarkable 
fact, that at this very day, in one of 
the departments of France, corn, ow- 
ing to the poverty of the people, is 
used as the instrument of exchange, 
and money composed of coin is sel- 
dom seen. However strange this 
fact may sound in the ears of mer- 
cantile men, it is fully confirmed by 
an account of Corsica, published by 
M. de Beaumont, a public function- 
ary lately residing in that island. He 
describes it as mountainous and bar- 
ren, and the population uncivilized, 
fierce, and ignorant, as devoid of ha- 
bits of industry. In that island, the 
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poverty of which cannot be a matter 
open to doubt, corn not only does 
not bear a high money-price, but 
money itself is almost unknown, 

Upon the whole, it appears quite 
clear that gold is not a general mea- 
sure by which the real cheapness of 
corn can be estimated. The persons 
who tell us that we may get our corn 
cheaper from other countries than 
it can be grown in England, do 
not consider that we measure that 
cheapness by a merchandise which is 
worth more in one country than it is 
in another. Adam Smith very pro- 
perly adverts to this circumstance 
when he distinguishes between real 
and money price, and states distinct- 
ly that silver, as a measure of value, 
varies more from century to cen- 
tury than corn; and adds, that mo- 
ney is the best measure of value at 
the same time and place—but at the 
same time and place only. Gold may 
be cheap, and is cheap, in England, 
from the superior industry and skill 
of its population. This circumstance 
brings a greater quantity of gold into 
the country for the purpose of mea- 
suring the value of corn and labour ; 
it likewise increases to a very great 
degree the rapidity with which coin 
circulates, an passes from one hand 
to another ; which in itself very ma- 
terially contributes to diminish the 
exchangeable value of the metal of 
which the current coin is composed. 
But corn may be — relatively to 
Jabour, although gold be cheap rela- 
tively to both. 

In every country, the exchangeable 
value of gold or silver money de- 
pends upon the productive industry 
of the inhabitants. It varies, there- 
fore, not only at distant periods, and 
in distant countries, but it may differ 
materially at periods touching upon 
each other, and in countries separa- 
ted by a mere line of demarcation. 
This is a well-known truth, practical- 
ly familiar to every capitalist. No 
rational individual, who in the course 
of the last century accepted a fixed 
annuity, expected that the same no- 
minal sum of money would command 
as great a share of the labour of so- 
ciety, at the end of a period of twenty 
or thirty years, as it did when the 
bargain was made; but as he had 
found the decrease in the value of 
money to be gradual, he preferred 
that disadvantage to the risks of bu- 








siness, or the smaller returns of Jand- 
ed property. We speak here, of 
course, of that natural depreciation 
which was constantly going on in the 
value of commodities, when measu- 
red in metallic money; and not of 
that artificial depreciation which re- 
sulted from the use of a paper cur- 
rency, not convertible into cash at 
the will of the holder. The one kind 
of depreciation had no necessary con- 
nexion with, or dependence upon, the 
other. The depreciation of the ex- 
changeable value of gold, arising from 
the developement of national indus- 
try, would have equally taken place 
if the Bank of England had never 
been authorized to suspend cash pay- 
ments. The sole object of our pre- 
sent enquiry is, therefore, not the de- 
preciation of paper-money, but of the 
precious metals when actually used 
as the current coin. Every person 
at all acquainted with the variation 
of prices at different times, and in 
different countries, must be well 
aware, that money goes farther in 
France, and all over the continent, 
than in Great Britain : that the same 
weight of gold or silver commands a 
larger quantity of food, and more of 
the labour of society, abroad, than in 
England. But does this shew that 
land on the continent is more fertile 
than the soil of England ? or that the 
working classes abroad are better off, 
or that they either possess or con- 
sume more corn, than the more in- 
dustrious inhabitants of this island ? 
We therefore beg to repeat, that 
bread itself, when measured by la- 
bour—the only standard with which 
the workman, who earns his subsist- 
ence by labour, has a concern—may 
be cheap, while its price, measured 
by money, may be high; and that 
the high money-price of bread, when 
it is not produced by actual scarcity, 
is the natural and inevitable result 
of manufacturing and commercial 
prosperity. The principles involved 
in a just theory of price, tend to 
shew what has been fully confirmed 
by experience, that the high money- 
value of provisions, when occasion- 
ed, not by a deficient supply, but by 
an active demand, cannot be the 
cause of poverty and distress. That 
reat rise in the money-price of 
read—or rather that depreciation 
of gold—that lowering of its ex- 
changeable value—which took place 
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with such remarkable rapidity be- 
tween the close of the American war 
and the year 1813, was, in point of 
fact, the result of that extraordinary 
manufacturing and commercial pros- 
perity, which naturally and neces- 
sarily accompanied the increasing 
energy of our national industry. In 
other countries, where the same 
cause was not called into operation, 
the exchangeable value of gold re- 
mained unaffected—whenever that 
prosperity, which caused the depre- 
ciation of the precious metals be- 
gins to retrograde, gold also will be- 
gin to recede towards its ancient 
standard of exchangeable value. 

Whenever our industry, our ma- 
nufactures, and our commerce, shall 
decay, the price of bread will fall, 
and fall low enough ; and if ever the 
momentshould arrive,when the price 
of bread shall, upon an average of 
years, be lower in England than in 
the other countries of Europe, the 
knell of British greatness will have 
tolled. 

We warn our countrymen, there- 
fore, not to let themselves be misled 
and deluded by the clamours which 
are too frequently set up on the sub- 
ject of the price of bread. These cla- 
mours are raised by two classes of 
individuals—by a class which is too 
ignorant to perceive the causes which 
truly affect the money-price of pro- 
visions; or by a class of men, who, 
although they perceive these causes, 
are still base and wicked enough, 
either for factious or selfish purposes, 
to strain every nerve to lead the cre- 
dulous multitude astray. The first 
class of clamourers for cheap bread 
err through ignorance ; they consist 
chiefly of ill-informed persons who 
have embarked their capital in ma- 
nufacturing and commercial specu- 
lations; who conceive that a fall 
in the money-price of bread would 
enable them to lower wages, and by 
that means realize increased profits. 
But no such advantage would result 
to them from a reduction in the ave- 
rage money-price of bread ; it is, no 
doubt, true, thatit would enable them 
to reduce the nominal amount of 
wages; but then a proportionate fall 
would inevitably take place in the 
money-price of the manufactured ar- 
ticle, and the ratio of profits to capi- 
tal would retain its accustomed le- 
vel. Another numerous, and at the 


same time persevering, body of cla- 
mourers for cheap bread, consists of 

ersons who raise this cry either for 
factious or selfish purposes. No man 
who watches the operations of the 
press in this country can be igno- 
rant of the mortifying fact, that many 
of the writers who possess the fair- 
est opportunities of giving a sound 
direction to public opinion on im- 

ortant questions of national policy, 
abour with wicked industry to fos- 
ter the ignorant prejudices of the 
multitude; it would, no doubt, re- 
dound much to their honour to en- 
deavour to lead the productive classes 
to a right way of thinking on this 
subject; but they consider it more 
—— to act as panders to the 

aser passions of mankind. In their 
clamours on the subject of the price 
of bread, they are joined by many 
of those persons who are not enga- 
ged in any species of productive in- 
dustry, but subsist upon the interest 
of money lent either to the state or 
private individuals. Those persons, 
who live upon the interest of money, 
together with those who draw pen- 
sions and salaries out of the public 
purse, form, in truth, the only class 
who can reap any advantage from a 
permanent reduction in the money- 
price of corn; such a fall, no doubt, 
enriches them: it enables them to 
acquire a greater command over the 
labour of the community, and to ap- 
propriate to their own use a larger 
share of the productions of national 
industry; but in proportion to their 
gain from the low money-price of 
corn, is the loss sustained. by the 
rest of the community ; these are, in 
truth, the drones of the social hive; 
and the low price of corn always puts 
it in their power to profit at the ex- 
pense of the working bees. No won- 
der, therefore, that this class—this 
drone class—which consumes the 
sweets of the hive without replacing 
a single particle, should vociferate 
for cheap bread ; but we do wonder 
that the productive classes—the ma- 
nufacturers, the merchants, and the 
artisans of this country, whose pros- 
perity has invariably been found to 
bear an exact proportion to the rise 
which takes place in the money-price 
of bread, when that rise is not occa- 
sioned by actual scarcity, should be 
prevailed upon to join in this ignorant 
and besotted clamour. It is manifestly 








the interest of all the productive 
classes; of all the manufacturers, 
and working labourers of every name 
and craft, that the money-price of 
corn should, on an average of years, 
be high. The experience of all times, 
as well as of all countries, has proved 
that, whenever this is the case, the 
manufacturing and commercial class- 
es invariably realize large profits ; 
while the labourers and artisans of 
the country enjoy constant work, 
and earn high wages. Their means 
of purchasing provisions, derived 
from increasing profits, regular em- 
ployment, and higher wages, more 
than keep pace with any general rise 
which may take place in the money- 
price of corn. This is borne out by 
circumstances which must be still 
fresh in the recollection of the work- 
ing classes in this country. At no 
period of the history of Great Bri- 
tain was the reward of industry more 
liberal, more constant, and more cer- 
tain, than during the interval between 
the close of the American war and 
the year 1815; while the money-price 
of bread was, upon an average of 
years, much higher than it has been 
ever previously known in the home 
market; but, although the British 
labourer had to pay more for his 
bread than his foreign competitor, 
this was much more than counter- 
vailed by the extra wages which a 
regular and eager demand for his 
services enabled him to earn. And 
in this general apne | of the 
working classes, the capitalists, who 
gave them employment, fully parti- 
cipated. While bread was high, the 
manufacturers and merchants of Eng- 
land were realizing ample profits, 
and the whole body of workmen 
earning ample wages; no sooner, 
however, did the economists com- 
mence their operations for the pur- 
pose of reducing the price of bread, 
than the prosperity of both these 
classes began to decline. The quar- 
tern loaf fell, it is true, nearly one 
half in price ; but then the profits of 
the capitalist, and the wages of the 
labourer, have been diminished in a 
still larger proportion. It is there- 
fore the interest of all the produc- 
tive classes in this country, that the 
money-price of bread should be high ; 
when this results not from a scarcity 
—not from a deficient supply of 
grain—but from a brisk demand for 
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food on the part of an industrious 
and well-employed community, it is 
a symptom and a proof of the pros- 
perous condition of all those classes 
who are engaged in production; it 
furnishes the most unequivocal evi- 
dence, that there is a steady demand 
for their industry, and for the pro- 
duce of that industry. 

The mischievous changes which 
have recently taken place in our com- 
mercial and internal policy, have pro- 
duced a most unfavourable effect up- 
on our national industry. The flood- 
gates of foreign rivalry have been 
foolishly opened upon our manufac- 
turers. The circulating medium has 
been put under unwise and unneces- 
sary restrictions; and the conse- 
quence has been, a serious check up- 
on our accustomed prosperity. We 
are really inclined to suspect, that the 
discouragement to native industry 
resulting from the alterations which 
have been recently effected in our 
commercial relations with other coun- 
tries, has operated upon the price of 
agricultural produce to a greater ex- 
tent than the change which has been 
made in the standard of value. We 
are by no means disposed to over- 
look or underrate the effect of this 
latter cause; but the effect of the 
former cause we are certainly dispo- 
sed to consider of greater magnitude 
and importance. Many able men, we 
are well aware, hold the opinion, that 
if the supply of the precious metals 
derived from the American mines 
could be restored to its usual amount, 
the recent rise in the exchangeable 
value of money would disappear, and 
that an abundant currency would 
bring about the return of our former 
prosperity. Now we cannot fully 
coincide in this opinion. It appears 
to us, that without a renovation of 
our relaxed industry, no additional 
supply of the precious metals, how- 
ever abundant or cheaply procured, 
could, of itself, restore the fallen pros- 
perity of Britain. This happy result 
depends, fortunately, not upon the 
American mines, but upon the full 
and unimpeded developement of our 
national industry. On this point, we 
think Mr Hume, in his Essay on Mo- 
ney, has fallen into an error. “ We 
find,” observes that writer, in a pas- 
sage which has been often quoted, 
“ that into every kingdom into which 
money begins to flow in greater abun- 
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dance than formerly, every thing 
takes a new face: labour and indus- 
try gain life—the merchant becomes 
more enterprising, the manufacturer 
more diligent and skilful, and even 
the farmer follows his plough with 
greater alacrity and attention. On 
the other hand, when gold and silver 
are diminishing, the workman has 
not the same employment from the 
manufacturer and the merchant—the 
farmer cannot dispose of his corn and 
his cattle, though he must pay the 
same rent to his landlord. The po- 
verty, and beggary, and sloth, which 
must ensue, are easily,foreseen.” He 
seems to consider the more abundant 
flow of the precious metals into any 
country as the cause which sets the 
industry of its inhabitants in motion. 
This is not by any means so clear as 
many writers on currency seem to 
imagine. We strongly suspect, that 
in this instance, the effect is mista- 
ken for the cause. We believe, that 
in every country, an increased sup- 
ply of the precious metals will al- 
ways be found to follow in the train 
of more active industry, but never of 
itself to act as a cause exciting to in- 
dustry. In every kingdom things as- 
sume a new face, not because money 
begins to flow in greater abundance 
than formerly ; but, on the contrary, 
money flows in greater abundance 
than formerly, because things put on 
a new face. Because labour and in- 
dustry gain life, “ the merchant is 
more enterprising, the manufacturer 
more diligent and skilful, and even 
the farmer follows his plough with 
. s ” 
greater alacrity and attention.” This 
view of the matter is corroborated by 
the effect which the discovery of 
America produced on the internal 
condition of Spain. After that event, 
the precious metals found their way 
into Spain in much greater abundance 
than previously ; but we have no evi- 


dence to shew, that in Spain, every 
thing took a new face, or that labour 
and industry gained new life. On 
the contrary, the precious metals 
were introduced merely as mercan- 
tile commodities, to be exported to 
other countries, and not to be used 
as a measure of value circulating ra- 
pidly from hand to hand among a nu- 
merous and industrious population. 

We are thus of opinion, that more 
stress has been laid upon the supply 
of the precious metals now derived 
from the American mines, than the 
matter really deserves. It must, no 
doubt, be admitted, that this diminu- 
tion in the usual amount of the sup- 
ply has had some share in the rise 
which has recently taken place in 
the value of money. It is, however, 
we think, indisputable that this will 
only account for a small portion of 
that rise. The greater portion of it 
must be ascribed to the discourage- 
ment, and consequent relaxation, of 
our native industry, arising from the 
impolitic admission of foreign rival- 
ry. Weare confirmed in this opinion 
by the well-known fact, that the rise 
which has recently taken place in the 
value of money, is much greater in 
England than in any other country in 
Europe. If this rise had been solely 
the consequence of a diminution in 
the usual supply of the precious me- 
tals, it would necessarily have taken 
place in an equal proportion all over 
Europe. This is manifestly not 
the case. The writers who trace 
our present embarrassments to na- 
tural or political causes which ren- 
der the American mines less pro- 
ductive than usual, labour clearly 
under an erroneous impression. Our 
difficulties do not spring from this 
source, but from the false measures 
which have crippled the energy of 
our national industry. 











Dear Wortny Ovp GENTLEMAN, 
BLEss you, man, your chief devil 
has pot me into a —— of a mess by 
a misprint—confound my cramp fist 
—in “ Davy Jones,” in the number 
for July. 

I perceive in this the hoof of the 
same fiend, who, in the “ Scene off 
Bermuda,” in September last, sent 
old Kelson, the carpenter, a gowk’s 
errand into the fore-top, to see what 
the “ fore-yawl,” instead of the 
wounded “ fore-yard,” would carry, 
as if men-of-war had bum-boats at 
their mast-heads! But tothe matter. 
In the very offset of “ Davy Jones,” 
he makes me say standing on the bow- 
sprit, that “ the spray from the stern 
was flashing over me, as it roared 
through the waste of sparkling and 
hissing waters.”” Now I don’t dis- 
pute the roaring of sterns—in sea- 
son. But, me, if you or any other 
man shall make Tom Cringle’s stern 
roar, out of season, on compulsion. 
I wrote stem, the cutwater of the 
ship, the coulter as it were—the head 
of her, not the tail, as the devil would 
have it. And again, when the priva- 
teer hauls his wind suddenly, to let 
the Torch shoot past him, and there- 
by gain the weather gage, when old 
Splinter should sing out, as it was 
written—but, confound the fist once 
more—“ Give her the stem’’—that is, 
run her down and sink her, the stem 
being the strongest part, as the stern 
is the weakest, he, Belzebub, judg- 
ing, I presume, of the respective 
strength of the two ends from his 
own comparative anatomy, makes 
him say, “ Give her the stern,” as if 
he were going to let drive at her 
with that end. “ Poo, nonsense—it 
don’t signify.” But it does signify, 
old man. Only fancy, had I, when I 
asked you to give your countenance 
to my “humble efforts,” as the block- 
heads whom you scarify say, beseech- 
ed you to give your but-end to them, 
would this not have signified, would 
it not have been imprecating the very 
fate of the aforesaid blockheads ? 

To touch you more near—you 
yourself have been known to get fou 
and pugnacious on great occasions— 
the visit of royalty, for instance—it 
is on record, A mountain foreigner 
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STEM AND STERN.—TOM CRINGLE AND THE DEVIL. 
To Commodore Christopher North. 


from Ross-shire engages you, for 
some unknown insult, in single com- 
bat, and, leagued with John Barley- 
corn, (let us imagine an impossibili- 
ty,) floors you by a peg on the gno- 
mon—the wound is in the front— 
your snout is broken, but your honour 
is whole. Would it be so, were the 
Gael to allege, that “ her nainsel had 
coupit the Giant of the North py a pig 
kick on her preach?” By all the 
gods, he of the laconic garment, the 
“thousand hill man,” would have 
been careering on a cloud after his 
“ freen” Ossian, with the moon shi- 
ning through him, within that very 
hour. 

Still I would rather have fought 
Peter than bothered you; but Iknow 
his Most Gracious Majesty King Wil- 
liam, God bless him! (who can for- 
get poor Burns’s “ Tarry Breeks ?”) 
either has noticed it, or will notice it, 
the instant he comes to that part of 
the Magazine. Now this, without 
explanation, is inconvenient, trou- 
sers being likely to come as high up 
now as pantaloons, and I have some 
claim on him, seeing that my father, 
Job Cringle, some five-and forty years 
ago, at Jamaica, in the town of Port- 
Royal, had his head-rails smashed, 
the neb of his nose (stem) bitten off 
by a bungo, and the end of his spine 
(stern-post), that mysterious point, 
where man ends, and monkey begins, 
— shaken in a spree at Kitty 

innans, in Prince William Henry’s 
company. 

“ Poo, nonsense.” Indeed !—Why, 
the very devil himself, the author of 
the evil, shall be convinced that there 
is much peril in the transposition of 
ends. Iwill ask him—* What is a ster- 
nutation ?”—(words being his wea- 
pons )—“ What is a sternutation ?” 
He shall answer learnedly by the 
card—“ A sneeze,’ the nose or stem 
being the organ. Then he shall ask 
Jem Sparkle “ What is a sternuta- 
tion?” You laugh, old gentleman; 


but your devil’s “ mistack” looks 
every inch as queer to a sailor as our 
topman’s answer would sound to you, 
Yours with all cordiality, 
Tuomas CRrINGLE, 
Coast Biockape, Station 3194, 
17th July, 1830. 
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The proclamation concluded by declaring the Cones to be dissolved ; and ordaining 
that all opposing the execution of this decree should suffer Deatu!! ! 
ANNALS oF THE Peninsutarn Campaicns. 


AFTER an arduous service of six 
years in Portugal and Spain, during 
the whole of the interesting cam- 

aigns in these countries, I was at 
ength indulged with permission to 
revisit England, on the short leave of 
absence of two months. Anxious to 
behold the gratifying spectacle of an 
idolized monarch reascending the 
throne of his ancestors, amidst the ac- 
clamations and blessings of his devo- 
ted people, after so many years of vi- 
cissitude in the fortune of war, I 
waved my original intention of em- 
barking in the British packet from 
Cadiz, and determined on a journey 
to Madrid; having found a ready 
companion for the voyage in my 
friend, (a merchant of the former 
city,) at whose establishment, at 
Xeres de la Frontera, I had been pass- 
ing some pleasant weeks. 

Our preparations were immediate- 
ly commenced. Knowing by expe- 
rience how sadly destitute the houses 
of public accommodation on our 
route were of those conveniences, 
which are to be found, with a great- 
er or less degree of comfort, in other 
parts of the European continent; I 
stored my ample canteens, (capable 
of furnishing a breakfast and dinner 
service for four persons,) with an 
abundant stock of tea, coffee, choco- 
late, sugars, liqueurs, and a gallon of 
old “ King’s own” rum, (which had 
not seen the light for five years ;) nor 
did I omit (although no smoker my- 
self) to fill a canister with a few 
dozen of prime Havannah cigars, of 
such a superior quality, that my fu- 
ming friends bestowed on them the 
name of “ sugar-plums.” 

Money, or liquor, no doubt, will 
have their influence in all countries ; 
but to a Spaniard, a more tempting 
bribe could not be offered to quicken 
the movements of every man on the 
road, from the Director-general of 
Posts in his gaudy coat, down to the 
humble driver in his sheep-skin jack- 
et, than a good cigar! It has been 
even known to mollify the heart of 
the rude bandit, and cause him, 


whilst rifling his victim, to utter an 
apologetic—* Pardon me, sir, for this 
little liberty f” 

We discovered a chariot of ancient 
fashion for sale, which had been 
built, Heaven knows when, or where ; 
but it had the advantages of being 
strong and roomy, with luggage wells, 
which were easily converted into a 
deposit for my canteens; a stron 
net-work bag was fitted up behind, 
for the reception of the luggage, &c., 
which is called the Zaga/, a name 
which is also borne by the man who 
sits in charge of it, and who has the 
additional a to perform, of run- 
ning between the leaders of the mule- 
team through towns, or narrow passes, 
holding the head of each at arms- 
length, whilst he, scarcely touching 
the ground, seems almost to fly, as he 

uides the team at a galloping pace. 

n this reticulated sack our trunks 
were stowed, and over them the bed- 
ding. My companion had provided 
regular mattress, bolster, &c. My pre- 
parations in that respect were few 
and simple—a canvass bag, six feet 
by two, a pillow, and a blanket, suf- 
ficed for all my wants; this bag was 
each night filled with fresh straw, = 
ever-ready convenience,) and being 
laid on the well-swept floor, with the 
luxury of a pillow, I formed as com- 
fortable a ges ee as I could de- 
sire, infinitely preferable to a berthon 
these (almost-living) bedsteads, on 
which the unwary traveller is invited 
to repose at the Posado. In various 
parts of the interior of the carriage 
were secret pockets, so artfully con- 
cealed,as to set discovery at defiance, 
except by a general ripping open of 
the lining, an experiment frequent- 
ly resorted to by practised banditti, 
when the plunder of their victims 
proves inadequate to their rank and 
appearance. 

e engaged a tiro, or team, of six 
capital mules, for the entire journey 
to Madrid, for four hundred dollars, 
in which sum were included the pay- 
ment for the services of the mayoral, 
or coachman, his zagal, and also the 
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feeding, stabling, shoeing, &c., of the 
team ; an amount not exceeding that 
at which an equal length of road could 
be performed in England with four 
horses. 

Even with such a powerful tiro, (to 
which the mayoral always attaches a 
spare mule on his own account in 


_case of accidents,) we could not cal- 


culate on daily journeys of more than 
from ten to twelve Spanish leagues 
(four British miles each) per day. 
The usual rate of travelling of the 
cochés colleroes, or stage coaches, is 
forty miles per day with the same 
number of horses or mules, (general- 


ly the former,) and they halt every 


fourth day. 
All being ready for the journey, we 


‘took our departure from the house of 


my compaiion de voyage at Xeres, on 
the 20th April, 1814, attended by one 
servant only, an Irish boy, who had 


.served me upwards of three years, 
.and who possessed all the character- 


istic shrewdness and vivacity of his 


country, with a sufficient smattering 


of the Spanish language to render 
him equal to the expression of his 


_own, or our ordinary wants, without 


the aid of our interpretation. 
He sat perched beside the mayoral 
on the fore-boot, converted into a 


.driving seat, of the comforts of which 


we could form but a mean opinion, 
from the imploring looks the poor 


fellow occasionally threw upon us, 
_as turning his head to make a mute 


1 to our pity; meanwhile the 
carriage rattled overthe long, rough, 
and stony streets of this straggling 


town, at the very top of the mules’ 
speed; with the exception of the 
wheelers, the animals were strangers 


to the restraint of bit or rein, guided 


solely by the voice of the noisy driver, 
who, after the zagal resigned his of- 


fice, scolded or encouraged each 
mule by name, and in terms which 
the brutes, by the quick motion of 
their lengthy ears, really appeared to 


_ understand. 


My fellow traveller, although he 


‘had passed upwards of thirty years 


in Spain, had never been more than 
a few 6 beyond the purlieus of 
Cadiz and Xeres; he was, notwith- 


standing, a man of the most extensive 
information on all subjects relating 
.to the country of his adoption—a 
scholar of the first order—a linguist 
of almost universal capacity—a Ca- 


tholic of the purest faith—and, to 
crown all, an idolatrous admirer of 
the Spanish constitution, then in the 
third year of its rickety existence !— 
In his enthusiastic dreams, he was per- 
petually drawing on futurity for the 
realization of those blessings which, 


in the fervency of his imagination, he 


saw hoyering, on angel-wings, over 
regenegated Spain, and which (next 
to Hibernia, the land of his birth) he 
adored with all a lover’s fondness, 
frequently exclaiming, “ You will see, 
my dear sir, what this country will 
be in tanother hundred years !” 
There was scarcely a village or 
town through which we passed, to 
which his information and historical 
recollections did not impart an inter- 
est. Although bred to the mercan- 
tile profession in its most rigid forms, 
his mind had ever thirsted after every 
useful knowledge ; and it may seem 
strange, that I, who had passed my 
days in garrisons and camps, should 
supinely sit for two hours, half do- 
zing, in our halted carriage at Baylen, 
while he pursued, with untired steps, 
under the rays of a scorching sun, 
the strides of a village guide, while 


pointing out the scene of Castaiios’ 


triumph and Dupont’s defeat, exult- 
ingly exploring the field of battle, 
where eighteen thousand troops of 
the flower of the French army inglo- 
riously grounded their arms to the 
raw and half-disciplined levies of the 
army of Spain, the self-assembled 
conscripts of an insulted and inva- 
ded nation! It has been well obser- 
ved by the intelligent and accom- 

lished author of the Annals of the 

eninsular Campaigns, that the “ chi- 
valry of France never received a 
deeper tarnish than in the surrender 
at Baylen.” 

At Cordova, the “ once proud ca- 
pital of the Ommiade Caliphs,” all 
my early feelings of romance'revived; 
and accompanied by my friend, I de- 
voted an entire day to view the va- 
rious wonders of that celebrated 
mosque, now a Christian cathedral, 
which, in all its pristine freshness of 
architectural ornament, adorns that 
renowned city. 

Nor was my mind less excited by 
delightful reflections on our next 
day’s journey, while threading the 
mazes of the Sierra Moreno, by the 
remembrance that we then traversed 
the very ground which the inimitable 
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Cervantes has immortalized by ma- 
king it the scene of the exploits of 
the heroic Quixote. Every hill, and 
dell, and mountain stream, seemed 
familiar to my eye and mind. Here 
the goatherd, clad in his rude dress 
made of the skins of the animals 
he tended, gazed in idle amazement 
at our equipage, while his startled 
flock cast up their bearded faces to 
bestow on us a momentary glance, 
then fled to the towering cliffs, tink- 
ling their bells in secure defiance of 
pursuit. Again a troop of Arieros,* 
clad and armed as in days of yore, 
would cross our path at some sudden 
turn of our tortuous track, escort- 
ing their well-laden mules decked in 
their crimson, deep-fringed housings, 
(which possibly sine their great- 
great-grandsires,) plodding in low 
and solemn pace to the deep-toned 
sound of the neck-bell of their leader. 
Now and then a Manchegot+ from the 
plains, dressed in his black and braid- 
ed chaleco, Montero cap, and nicely 
sandaled feet, appeared, cheering on 
his little mula with the sprightly se- 
guidilla of the Mancha; while, on each 
side of the animal, a dark and shining 
boracho hung glistening in the sun- 
beam, full, almost to bursting, of the 
delicious wine of the Val de Pénas! 
Nothing appeared altered since the 
days of chivalry. It only wanted the 
presence of the renowned Knight and 
his faithful Sancho to complete the 
romantic scene. 

It was at ashort distance from the 
yillage of Cardena, (the scene of so 
much fanciful adventure, ) where we 
had halted during the heat of the day, 
that we met a Cabinet courier on his 
way to Cadiz, from whom we were 
destined first to hear that important 
intelligence which soon rung through 
the world with wonder—the abdica- 
tion of the throne of France by the 
Great Naporeon! The noise of our 
approaching carriage awoke this man 
of dispatch, who was quietly dozing 
his siesta on the saddle, though tra- 
velling at the rate of ten miles an 
hour. This may appear an extraor- 


dinary assertion, but it is neverthe- 
less true.{ From him we received the 
proclamation of Louis the XVIIIth, 
issued at Paris on the 11th of that 
month onhis restoration to the throne 
of his fathers, and also the gratifying 
news of the total cessation of hosti- 
lities. Elated by this intelligence, we 
pushed forward. Having the advan- 
tage of a bright moon, we prolonged 
our daily journey to the latest hour 
the mules could be kept to their pace, 
and on the night of the 30th April 
reached Madrid in safety. 

_ Taking up our quarters in the Po- 
sado, called the Fontano de Oro, (at 
the Puerto del Sol,) we were early 
the next morning visited by several 
Members of Cortes, by the Minister 
of War, Don Tomas Moreno; the 
Inspector General of Infantry, Don 
Juan O’Donoju; the Inquisitor Ge- 
neral (!); and last, though not least 
in my esteem, the brave Brigadier- 
General, Sir John Downie. Not 
the slightest suspicion of the king’s 
hostility to the Cortes appeared to 
exist in the public mind at that pe- 
riod, when all parties seemed confi- 
dent in his Majesty’s acceptance of 
the constitution. 

The 2d of May was appointed for 
the affecting ceremony of the exhu- 
mation of the remains of the martyr- 
ed patriots, Daioz and Velarde; who 
gloriously fell in the last desperate 
struggle to maintain the arsenal at 
Madrid, during Murat’s massacre of 
the 2d May, 1808. On this solemn 
occasion, the Regency, the Cortes, 
the military ofall ranks, and the pub- 
lic functionaries of the capital, emu- 
lously pressed forward to assist, and 
by their presence confirmed the pa- 
triotic feeling, which never appeared 
more intensely or nobly excited. 
The bones of these departed heroes 
were raised from their place of se- 
pulchre, and deposited in a sarco- 
phagus, under a discharge of one 
hundred salvoes of artillery. 

The troops of the latter corps, to 
which these gallant men belonged, 
claimed the honour of bearing the 





* Carriers. 


. + Native of Mancha. 


¢ In this courier, my friend instantly recognised the same individual who brought 
the first intelligence of the peace of Amiens to Cadiz, in 1802, having performed the 
journey, direct from Paris, (without quitting the saddle one hour in the four and 
twenty,) in the incredibly short space of seven days, the distance about 1200 miles! 
His speed was rewarded by the merchants of Cadiz and Seville with a purse of one 


thousand dollars. 
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sarcophagus to the church of St Do- 
mingos; the procession, headed by 
the Regency, and including all that 
was of rank and honour in Madrid, 
extended more than one mile in 
length. “ Honour to the memory of 
the departed heroes!” “ Death to the 
enemies of Spain!” “ Long live Fer- 
dinando, our beloved King!” and 
“ Long live the Constitution!” were 
the shouts from thousands and tens 
of thousands, as the cypress and the 
laurel waved their united branches 
over all that remained of the first 
victims of French perfidy! How soon, 
alas! were these exchanged for 
sounds of discord, and for deeds of 
horror; for the dungeon and the 
dagger’s — for proscription and 
exile! Fickle, inconstant people, 
deeply have you paid the penalty of 
your vacillation ! 

From the contents of confidential 
letters received from certain of the 
deputies, who, with the President of 
the Cortes, had proceeded to Valen- 
cia to do homage to their restored 
sovereign, whispers were already cir- 
culated of royal treachery. In the 
meantime, the minions of the Court 
had received their instructions; the 
emissaries of the enemies of the Cor- 
tes scattered themselves among the 
people, and working on the weak- 
ness of minds unprepared for the 
glorious boon of political freedom, 
soon turned the scale of popular feel- 
ing; the Cortes were represented as 
desirous of stripping their beloved 
King of his ome rights; trampling 
on their holy religion; and establish- 
ing an infidel republic! The mani- 
festo issued by Ferdinand at Valen- 
cia, on the 4th of May, (from which 
the motto of this article was extract- 
ed,) was placarded in every part of 
the city. The Cortes, thus denounced 
as traitors, became, from that mo- 
ment, the objects of popular ven- 
geance. Soldiers were allowed to 
parade the streets with drawn sabres 
or bayonets, shouting, “ Death to the 
Cortes!” “ Death tothe Constitution!” 

The Alealde Mayor, Montezuma, 
(a Peruvian, boasting his descent 
from the Incas,) himself a member 
of the Cortes, had joined the royal 
cause, but found his civic authority 
(if indeed sincere in his attempts to 
enforce it) unequal to stem the tide 
of this alarming ferment. The mili- 
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tary were under no sort of control; 
the Regency tacitly laid down their 
functions which, it required no 
stretch of sagacity to foresee, would, 
ere many days, be wrested from their 
feeble hands. Thus Madrid, from the 
9th to the 12th of May, (the day on 
which it was announced thatthe Belo- 
ved Ferdinand would make his grand 
entry,) was a prey to the unbridled 
licentiousness of an inflamed and de- 
bauched soldiery: the jails were emp- 
tied, and hordes of desperate ruffians 
were let loose upon the people, to 
work out their eventual freedom by 
the exercise of terror, and the ven- 
geance of the knife upon all who yet 
appeared favourable to the constitu- 
tion; the dregs of the female popu- 
lation, infuriate with liquor, rushed 
in crowds through the streets, cry- 
ing out, “ BLoop, BLoop for our in- 
sulted Sovereign!!!” 

During these days of terror, the 
few English then in Madrid passed 
not only unmolested through the 
mob, but were even loudly cheered 
and caressed by the furious rabble; 
the dissolution of the Cortes, now 
universally known, having been at- 
tributed to the countenance and ad- 
vice of the British ambassador, who 
joined the King at Valencia the day 
preceding that on which the Presi- 
dent of the Cortes and a deputation 
of its members presented themselves 
at the feet of their monarch. I shall 
decline entering into a discussion on 
the correctness of this opinion; cer- 
tain it is, however, that a loan of mo- 
ney to a considerable amount was, at 
that critical moment, granted; and, 
to the strength thus afforded to the 
despotic King, his sudden and unex- 
pected manifesto against the Cortes 
and Constitution was not unaptly at- 
tributed. Fortified with the means 
of corruption and intimidation, the 
new Asso_ute Kine pursued his 
march in triumph to his capital, ac- 
companied by the representative of 
British majesty,, surrounded by 
four thousand cavalry, with British 
sabres in their hands, commanded 
by the British General Whittingham, 
and cheered by the homage of one 
hundred thousand willing slaves!!! 

The night of the 12th was one of 
horrors; several of the unfortunate 
deputies, of the liberal side, (de- 
nounced by their political opponents 
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the Serviles,) were seized, even in 
the bosom of their families, and, load- 
ed with chains, dragged off to the 
filthy dungeons of the Inquisition. 
Many others, who foresaw the im- 
pending storm, had providently fled 
from the capital in various dis- 
gaiemes whilst others, trusting to the 

delity of some lowly dependant, 
were secreted in wretched hovels or 
in cellars, anxiously watching the fa- 
vourable moment for escape. But, 
alas! whither were they to fly? 
From their places of concealment 
these unhappy men could hear the 
wild shouts of their pursuers, thirst- 
ing for their blood! 

The stone which had been erected 
in the Grand Plaza, commemorative 
of the Constitution, and before which 
(only a few weeks since) the people 
bowed in reverential joy, was now 
torn from its pedestal, the inscription 
defaced, and broken to pieces; the 
maddened populace contending for 
the fragments, which were dragged 
in savage triumph through the pub- 
lic streets, amidst shouts of “ Long 
live the Absolute King!” “ Death to 
the Constitution |”? Those who took 
no active part in these proceedings 
were compelled to uncover the head 
and join in the cry, in order to pro- 
tect themselves against the assassin’s 
knife or the soldier’s sabre. 

I dined at the Ambassador’s that 
day, where, in the absence of his Ex- 
cellency, his secretary, Mr Charles 
Vaughan, presided. The most mark- 
ed reserve on the dreadful scenes 
then passing under every eye was 
preserved. Of all subjects, that which 
occupied every mind, and agitated 
every heart, was not once mentioned, 
even while the frantic cries from 
without seemed to make our glasses 
vibrate on the table; but such is the 
characteristic mystery of diplomacy. 
Sir Henry Wellesley arrived, in the 
course of the evening, with the in- 
formation, that the King would not 
enter Madrid until the morning of 
the 14th. 

On descending from the portico 
into the street, I found myself at once 
surrounded by thousands, whose wild 
uproar was suddenly checked by the 
first toll of the vesper bell. In an 
instant every tongue was mute, every 
head uncovered ; the most profound 
silence reigned for some moments, 
interrupted only by the whispering 


prayers of this devout (yet murder 
ous /) mob! 

During the last few days, my friend 
had never quitted the Posado, except 
for an hour in the morning, when he 
skulked out to snatch a hasty mass; 
and I could only prevail on him to 
venture with me to the ambassador’s, 
on the 14th, by representing his dan- 
ger if left unprotected at the inn du- 
ring the excitement which the entry 
of the King would cause among the 
— i 

he morning was passed in fever- 
ish anxiety on the part of the swel- 
ling population, augmented every 
hour by the thousands pouring in 
from all the towns and villages with- 
in ten leagues of Madrid; oftentimes, 
in the course of the forenoon, the 
whole Prado appeared like a sea of 
moving heads, as the false intelli- 
gence of, “ Here comes the King!” 
agitated the dense mass. 

Bodies of troops continued to ar- 
rive every hour from Arunjuez, at 
which royal residence his majesty 
had slept and breakfasted. Amongst 
these many had, for the first time, 
appeared in their new and splendid 
uniforms. The King’s regiment of 
hussars, dressed in embroidered scar- 
let jackets, with pelisses hanging to 
their shoulder, of sky-blue, lined with 
lamb-skin in fleece, and mustering 
upwards of six hundred strong, (arm- 
oa and equipped at the expense of 
John Bull,) earacoled about, shew- 
ing off their finery, like jays in bor- 
rowed plumes. And then the an- 
cient carabineros, looking as stiff and 
warlike as jack-boots, buff, and 
buckram could make them, smiled 
through their black and bushy whisk- 
ers, while on their tall and lanky long- 
tailed stallions they gently forced a 
passage through the receding crowd; 
meanwhile their Birmingham swords 
Serpe | in the bright rays of a Ma- 
drid midsummer sun, proved to the 
astonished Spaniards the superabun- 
dant wealth of England, and her ge- 
nerous interest in the cause-of Frees 
dom ! 

The evening had already commen- 
ced before the King reached his capi- 
tal ; having to pass up the Calle Alcala, 
a better situation for seeing the pro- 
cession than the balcony of the Hotel 
of Embassy, could not have been 
chosen. The company was nume- 
rous; and we had just concluded 
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‘dinner, when the trumpets announ- 
ced the entrance of the royal caval- 
cade into our street. Its progress 
was so slow, that we were nearly 
half an hour waiting, handkerchief 
in hand, before his Majesty approach- 
ed near enough to receive our wel- 
come. The mules of the clumsy 
state-coach, of which there had been 
‘several teams employed during the 
day, were as often unharnessed ; and 
the people yoked themselves by hun- 
dreds to the carriage, for the last 
- forty leagues of his Majesty’s route ; 
triumphal arches were erected in 
every town, while the whole female 
—-. clothed in white, and 

ecked with wreaths, marched be- 
fore, strewing the roads with flowers, 
and distributing garlands. Thou- 
sands had kissed the royal hand, 
which was held out to all who sought 
that honour ; and the familiarity with 
which the Life-Guardsmen (all of 
whom rank as subaltern officers ) loll- 
ed into the royal carriage at every 
momentary halt, conversing with their 
monarch, formed a strange contrast to 
our ideas of courtly etiquette. When 
his Majesty arrived opposite the hotel 
of Sir Henry Wellesley, he himself 

ve the signal for a halt, and stretch- 
ing out his hand, kissed it several 
times to the Ambassador, and the 

English party, which we, of course, 
returned with cheers, waving of hand- 
kerchiefs, and cries of “ Viva Ex 
Rey!” “Viva Esrana!” The King 
himself distinctly shouted “ Viva 
Inglaterra!” more than once, (as well 
he might!) The carriage then pro- 
ceeded on its route, drawn by women 
alone! to the amount of at least five 
hundred, who had attached ornament- 
ed ropes to the carriage, and displa- 
ced the men! 

This sight was death to the hopes 
of my Constitutional friend, Don 
Alonzo, whose handkerchief abso- 
lutely fell from his hand, as with 
feeble effort he tried to wave it—to 
me alone his mental misery was per- 
ceptible. Spain! his adored, heroic, 
regenerated Spain, licking the feet of 
the anti-constitutional monarch, the 
Beloved—the Absolute Ferdinand ! 
As soon as coffee had been served, 
he hurried off to the hotel, leaving 
me to undergo the degradation (as 
he termed it) of kissing the hand of 
the despotic king on my presenta- 
tion that evening. I had that honour 
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about seven o’clock, when the mark- 
ed attention which his Majesty be- 
stowed on all persons presented by 
the British Ambassador, proved the 
closeness of the amity which then 
prevailed between the two govern- 
ments. Having been favoured with 
afew words from the King on my 
presentation, I had a full opportu- 
nity of observing his Catholic Ma- 
jesty’s person and manner. The 
courtesies of a king are said to operate 
like magic over the strongest minds 
—mine was not an exception to this 
almost general rule—when I beheld 
him smiling on all around, caressing 
this grandee, and embracing that; 
familiarly calling another towards 
him by the kind word “ Tocayo,” (or 
name-sake); bestowing grades of 
rank or titles of honour on his faith- 
ful officers; I almost wished to for- 
get the Cortes and the Constitution, 
and cry out with the rest, “ Long 
live the Absolute King !”—candour re- 
quires me to say so much. His Ma- 
jesty was dressed in the uniform of 
his foot-guards, with the embroidery 
which distinguishes the rank of a 
captain-general on the cuffls—a scar- 
let silk sash, with massive tassels of 
gold; he wore the riband and collar 
of the order of Carlos Tercero. In 
his full black eye, then beaming with 
the delight of gratified power and 
absolute monarchy, there lurked the 
tiger’s fierceness, which all his smiles 
could not conceal! His next brother, 
the Infant Don Carlos, stood on his 
right, and his imbecile old uncle, 
Don Antonio, on his left. I quitted 
the courtly circle at eight, hardly 
knowing at the moment whether to 
excuse or condemn the monarch’s 
late proceeding. 

On my return at night, I found my 
worthy Andalusian friend in a state 
of affliction, which I could in no other 
way account for, than his apprehen- 
sion of some dreadful personal out- 
rage; and it was not until after a 
quarter of an hour’s entreaty to re- 
lieve my anxiety that he disclosed to 
me that his bosom friend, Don Tomas 
* * * *, an Andalusian deputy, was 
that day condemned to death in coun- 
cil, as the most guilty of the senate ; 
having parler in the Cortes at the 
last sitting, that on the refusal of 
Ferdinand to swear fidelity to the 


Constitution, he should be declared 
as having “ ceased to reign !” 
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deavoured to comfort my friend, by 
urging that it was a vain threat; as 
Don Tomas must then be far be- 
yond the reach of his persecutors ; 
having disappeared some days be- 
fore.—*O! no, no!” replied my ago- 
nized companion; “ he is not only still 
in Madrid, but his age hiding- 
place cannot afford him shelter be- 
yond to-morrow’s dawn—A price is 
on his head—his escape seems im- 
possible. He has found means to 
communicate with me through an old 
woman, who is now in this house, 
imploring our assistance to aid his 
escape; but how is it to be accom- 
pees ? Although I would give all 

possess on earth to secure his life, 
any attempt to do so in the present 
dreadful state of Madrid, would bring 
destruction onthose who would move 
for his relief.” I demanded to see the 
old woman, who was brought forth 
from an inner chamber. On seeing 
me full dressed as I had been to 
court, she imagined herself already 
in the hands of vengeful justice, and 
gave herself up for lost; a little ex- 
planation appeased her fears, and af- 
ter throwing off my dress coat, and 
putting on my pelisse, I desired her 
to lead the way. 

We sallied forth ; and whilst close- 
ly following her wary steps, I passed 
through some turbulent crowds, re- 
sponding, with apparent zeal, their 
horrid shouts. My white feather, and 
British appearance altogether, proved 
my safe passport. Having, after many 
windings, through streets and lanes, 
uncheered by the light of one soli- 
tary lamp, at length arrived in front 
of a mean building, my guide, taking 
me by the hand, drew me to the en- 
trance, pronouncing the words, “ Fol- 
low me, and fear not!” We descend- 
ed two distinct flights of cellar stairs, 
at the bottom of which she left me 
to my reflections in the horrid gloom. 
I unsheathed a Jong Turkish dagger, 
which I always carried at night, in a 
belt inside my pelisse, (it was a dead- 
ly toy and groping for the wall, 
firmly fixed my back against it, ready 
for any attack. It is impossible to 
describe the current of thoughts and 
feelings that pressed on my agitated 
mind during this brief but awful pe- 
riod. At Jength the scarcely articu- 
lated sound—“ His, yu, his, yu,” (the 
national mode of calling attention,) 
broke faintly on my ear, to which 
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I softly answered—* Aqui, aqui,” 
(“here, here.”) Guided by my voice, 
the beldam approached, and grasp- 
ing my outstretched and unarmed 
hand—while, prepared for any event, 
I firmly held my dagger in the other, 
—she led me along what I considered 
a passage, at the end of which I was 
refreshed with a rush of cool air, and 
a momentary glimpse of the few stars 
which lit the firmament. Crossing 
this opening, still under her guidance, 
towards another part of the building, 
I felt myself suddenly stopped, but 
with expressions of courtesy, by two 
men; one of whom took from be- 
neath his cloak a dimly burning lamps 
which he held up ona level with my 
face; in an instant my dagger was 
raised, and as instantly dropped, 
when I beheld the taller of the two 
make the genuine sign of a MastER 
Mason !!! I sheathed the weapon, 
and holding out my hand, bestowed 
the fraternal grip, which my masonic 
brother returned with fervency; and 
in a low whisper, directed the other 
to bring forward his friend. The 
glimmering light for a moment dis- 
appeared, and in less than a minute 
the unfortunate patriot came forth 
from an inner cellar, almost faintin 

under the conflict of his hopes an 

fears. He expected to have seen his 
old friend Don Alonzo, and his feel- 
ings on beholding me, with whom he 
had but a slight acquaintance, come 
to his relief, at such a place, at such 
an hour, and under such circum- 
stances, so unmanned him, that a 
flood of tears alone saved him from 
sinking on the damp floor of this 
dungeon. After a mental struggle, 
he gained his self-possession ; and 
when asking me to help him to li- 
berty, added, “ Not to preserve my life 
by base flight, but to die with arms 
in my hand, in defence of the liber- 
ties of my afflicted country, instead 
of being butchered in the dungeons 
of the Inquisition!” My brief and 
unconsoling reply was,—“ Resistance 
is now useless—Spanish liberty is al- 
ready strangled in its infancy—Of 
your friends, none remain to assist 
you; some, it is stated, have perish- 
ed in secret—all your supporters are 
doomed to death, or ignominious ex- 
ile—your cause is lost!—One chance 
alone presents itself to save your 
life—fly this night—this instant, if 
possible ; with these faithful friends 
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who have hitherto protected you, 
mix with the crowds who are even 
now returning into the adjacent vil- 
lages, tired and satiated with the 
day’s festivities, and who are allowed 
to pass through the gates in crowds, 
unquestioned by the guard; conceal 
yourself during the few hours of 
darkness in the Olive-wood, about a 
league from the Puerto St Vicente, 
through which, one hour after day- 
break to-morrow, my carriage shall 
slowly pass; and I swear, come 
what may, to aid your escape.— 
Adieu!” 

On reaching the outer door, to 
which I ascended, leaning on the arm 
of my brother mason, at the moment 
of our separation, he revealed him- 
self to me as a Captain of the Span- 
ish Guards, a native of the Havannah, 
with whom, in the preceding year, I 
had sat in Lodge at Cadiz.* i plun- 
ged once more into the dreary street, 

receded by my former guide, whose 
footsteps I followed in silence, while 
she flitted before me like a dark 
phantom, until we arrived once more 
at the low still and empty Puerto del 
Sol, where she took her leave with 
“ Bendita sea sus obras!”+ There 
Was not a moment to lose—it was 
already past ten; I turned down the 
Calle Alcala, (in which was the Am- 
bassador’s hotel, )and found his party 
at supper. After an apology for 
troubling his Excellency at that late 
hour, I requested my passports that 
night, as it was my intention to start 
at daybreak next morning, on my 
route to Paris. It became necessary, 
to meet my plans, that two servants 
instead of one (as statedin my former 
passport) should be named, and also 
to insert the nation to which the se- 
cond servant belonged. I mentioned 
France at the instant, as I recollect- 
ed that Don Tomas spoke with flu- 
ency the language of that country. 
Whether the Ambassador entertain- 
ed any suspicions of an indefinite 
nature, from my impatience to obtain 
my passports at that late hour, I 
know not; but he forbore to press 


the request he at first had made for 
my delay till ten the next morning, 
by which time he could prepare let- 
ters for his illustrious brother, then 
on his route from Paris to Madrid; 
my papers were therefore instantly 
dispatched. 

I had for years been honotired 
with the kindest attention and the 
friendship of that truly amiable man; 
and in the few moments’ private con- 
versation which I had with him, pre- 
viously to taking my final leave, I 
felt convinced that he suspected my 
additional servant was some pro- 
scribed individual. Whatever were 
his thoughts, he confined them to his 
own breast; contenting himself with 
one sentence of kind advice, which 
deeply impressed itself on my mind; 
although it could not shake my pur 
pose. “ Take care how you commit 
yourself; should this French valet of 
yours be discovered to be an impro- 
per subject, or one obnoxious to this 
government, you will place yourself 
and me in a painful situation.’ My 
only answer was, “ Sir, I shall be 
cautious.”’ My respectful attachment 
to him was too powerful to suffer me 
to deceive him by assurances, which 
probably a few weeks would falsify ; 
and he was of a nature too noble and 

enerous to extort any confession 
rom me. Hurrying off to the Posado, 
I found my unhappy friend still over- 
whelmed with affliction. My long 
absence had excited his alarm; anc 
when I detailed my adventures, and 
the arrangements I had in view for 
the attempt, at least, to rescue the 
unfortunate Don Tomas from his 
threatened fate, it required my ut- 
most powers of persuasion to recon- 
cile him to risk his share in the en- 
terprise. He condemned the plan as 
impracticable ; and, resigning him- 
self to despair, threw himself on his 
mattress in an agony of grief; not 
that he was either morally or phy- 
sically a coward; but he had lived 
too long under a despotic govern- 
ment, where the will of power was 
the law, not to tremble with appre- 





* Although the crime of being a freemason was, in itseif, sufficient to consign any 
man discovered to belong to that society, to the scaffold or the galleys, I have met 
at Lodge the Minister of War, the Intendente General of Finance, the Inspectors Ge- 
neral of Cavalry and Infantry, two Admirals, several of the secular clergy, and more 
than a dozen military officers, of superior rank in the Spanish service; the Earl of 
Fife was one of our most active and worthy Brethren. 

+ “ God's blessing on your good works!””  _~ 
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hension at the dangers of detection 
in such an attempt. Leaving him to 
seek such repose as his sorrows ad- 
mitted, and trusting to my own ad- 
dress to conquer all his scruples by 
the ensuing morning, I employed 
myself until midnight, with my ser- 
vant’s aid, in packing up all our lug- 

e. I then snatched a few hours’ 
sleep, after a day of great excitement, 
and a night of great anxiety. 

As early as four in the morning, 
the rumbling noise of our carriage, 
and the gingling of our mule bells, 
broke my sound and refreshing slum- 
bers. Before five our luggage was 
stowed away, and my reluctant 
friend suffering himself to be led 
into the carriage with a heavy and a 
doubting heart, another quarter of 
an hour found us halted at the bar- 
rier. Thrusting half my body through 
the carriage-window, I held out my 
passport, a couple of cigars, and a 
dollar to the officer of the gate, the 
moment I perceived he was but a 
sergeant. Waving the paper on his 
approach, J touched his ready palm, 
and cried, “ Inglez, Inglez! Senor Ca- 
Pitan.’ —*“ Bueno, Bueno,” cried the 

ardian of the gate, without look- 
ng at the a oe (which he pro- 
bably could not have read, if he had.) 
“ Vaye vostra senoria con Dios !”* 
—“Andar,”(“goon,” ) to the mayoral, 
and we passed through the gate at a 
gallop! During this short parley, my 

ellow passenger was in Purgatory ; 
and when I exultingly asked him, 
“ What do you think of that? We 
are out of Madrid, you see, with our 
heads on!” He faintly smiled for a 
moment, and then again sank into 
his corner. The first and greatest 
‘difficulty having been happily got 
over, our next object was to account 
to our mayoral for the no small ad- 
‘dition of weight with which his tiro 
would so shortly be burdened; and 
for which he would, no doubt, re- 

uire extra remuneration. He was 
the same we had brought from Anda- 
lusia, and although we could reckon 
on his fidelity, we might not be so 

erfectly secure of his discretion, or 
of that of the zagal. My own ser- 
vant, whose shrewdness it was im- 

ossible to deceive, and whose fide- 
ity was incorruptible, was partly 


‘odd “ sacre 


acquainted with our plan ; but kiiew 
not the object for whom we were 
interested. It became necessary, 
therefore, torepose entire confidence 
in him. When arrived at the Olive 
Wood I dismounted, and, taking him 
aside, explained all; then placed 
him on the look-out. A thick exha- 
lation hung over the surface of the 
earth, which obscured distant ob- 
jects; but through the haze I disco- 
vered three figures, which I conclu- 
ded were those of the persons we 
sought. Time was precious. The 
masonic clap of the hand was given, 
and that mystical signal, immediately 
repeated, satisfied me that our friend. 
was near. He approached, support- 
ed by those I had seen the night be- 
fore. A hasty embrace of gratitude, 
bestowed by the agitated Don Tomas, 
repaid those noble-hearted men for 
the dangers they had risked ; and in 
another minute we were off; the 
mules once more in full gallop! 
Our new traveller took his seat 
beside the mayoral; while my ser- 
vant shared the zagal with his assist- 
ant. A mode of travelling so un- 
usual soon shook the frame of the 
unfortunate deputy to an excrucia- 
ting degree, who, though hastily in- 
structed not to speak a word, except 
in the French language, involuntarily 
broke out in unmeasured curses in 
his vernacular tongue on the horrid 
road. “ Hay! C——jo! Malditos sea 
esta Camino!” and then suddenly 
recollecting himself, would utter an 
” or two, and grin 
with pain. By the time we arrived 
at Buitraigo, (nearly fifty miles from 
Madrid,) which stage we reached by 
four o’clock, Don Tomas was scarce- 
ly able to crawl up the flight of steps 
at the entrance of the post-house, 
where we were destined to pass the 
night, huddled together in a sorry 
apartment over the kitchen. My lad 
helped him along, and laying him at 
full length on a mattress, in that 
general sleeping room, proceeded to 
exercise his talents as cook, to pre- 
pare our dinner. The mayoral and 
his mate had been informed that the 
new passenger was a Frenchman, 
who, in order to escape out of Spain 
in safety, had entered into my ser- 
vice ; and they were earnestly can- 
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tioned not to talk of him in any other 
capacity than that of a servant. The 
promise of an additional hundred 
dollars the first day he arrived in 
safety on the French territory, was 
to be the reward of their secrecy. 
While assembled round the char- 
coal fire, each trying his hand at 
some kind of cookery, we were as- 
sailed by showers of questions from 
the post-master—his wife—and an 
ultra Royalist friar, on the proceed- 
ings in Madrid the previous day,— 
to all of which, we gave the highest 
colouring ; concluding with our opi- 
nion, that not a single Cortes’ man, 
or Constitutionalist, could have sur- 
vived the slaughter of the night! 
This —— picture, so far from 
inspiring feelings of horror, diffused 
the utmost joy, and caused mutual 
congratulations. The woman, start- 
ing up in a frenzy, brandished her 
knife, and uttered a fervent wish that 
she had one of the Constitutionalists 
then within her grasp, that she might 
“ sheath the weapon in his heart!” 
A piteous moan broke from poor Don 
Tomas, in the room above, who could 
hear every word of our discourse, 
and who did not at that moment con- 
sider his life worth half an hour’s 
purchase. “ Who is that pale-faced 
animal above stairs ?”’ continued the 
fury ; “if I thought he was for the 
Constitution, I would soon have his 
liver in the frying-pan!”’ On my 
informing her that he was a French- 
man who had deserted from the vile 
invaders, and come over to the Bri- 
tish, she mollified, and becoming 
once more a woman, said, “ Pover- 
sito!”* and instantly sent my lad 
to him with a plate of soup. But 
far beyond food, the agonized De- 
puty yearned for his cigar, and would 
rather have gone to the scaffold with 
one in his mouth, than linger out an- 
other day without one; such indul- 
ence, however, if observed, would 
etray him. There are two tests by 
which one genuine Spaniard could 
discover another, however artfully 
disguised. The first is, the pronun- 
ciation of a certain vulgar expletive ; 
the second, by his mode of holding 
in his mouth, and smoking his cigar ! 
It was the boast of Count O'Reilly, 
that he was the only foreigner who 
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was ever known to pass this double 
ordeal without detection, and to 
which he owed the safety of his life; 
when seized, in the disguise of a 
chimney-sweep, at one of the gates 
of Madrid, during an insurrectionary 
movement of the populace against 
him, when governor, he escaped en- 
tirely by his powers of imitation of 
the lower classes of Madrileiios. 

It was not until long after dinner, 
when we removed to the upper 
apartment, that the poor prisoner 
could claim the privilege of a smoke; 
in which he was then allowed to in- 
dulge ad libitum; according to the 
admitted license of that country, 
where master and man, lady and 
am gentle and simple, are 

requently lodged in the same apart- 

ment; with no other partitions than 
the doubtful decency of a thread- 
bare curtain, or perhaps a garment, 
hung up to act as a moral screen. 

The next day, before we departed, 
proclamations, which had been sent 
forward by express from Madrid, 
were already posted throughout the 
town, offering large rewards to those 
who would apprehend certain pro- 
scribed Deputies; the descriptions 
of whose persons were given with to- 
lerable accuracy. Amongst the rest, 
that of the unfortunate Don Tomas, 
now Monsieur Francois le Brune, 
who, by abandoning his spectacles 
and cutting off his hair, had so com- 
pletely altered his usual appearance, 
as to render it difficult for even an 
acquaintance torecognise him. While 
the merchant and myself regaled in 
the kitchen with the family, sharing 
our English breakfast with them, Don 
Tomas, (respectfully and kindly at- 
tended by my boy,) enjoyed his re- 
past and cigar above stairs in secu- 
rity. Just as we were taking our 
departure, two English gentlemen, 
the Messrs Spurrier of Poole, in Dor- 
setshire, dashed up to the post-house, 
their avant courier cracking his whip 
in the usual tones of announcement. 
In an instant, the senior Mr S. (who 
passed some months in Andalusia) 
recognised my friend and me; and po- 
liteness required us to delay our de- 
parturea few minutes. Fixing his eyes 
with earnestness on the tremblin 
Don Tomas, he gave me a look which 





* Poor thing! Poor creature ! 
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implied much; but I put him on his 
guard by saying, “ Here is a poor 
Frenchman who has placed himself 
under our protection; utter not one 
word of his country or condition, or 
his LiFe must be the forfeit!” That 
was enough. We all met ten days 
after at Bourdeaux, and could then 
talk in safety of our flight. 

Nothing occurred to alarm us or 
shake our security, until our arrival 
at Burgos—the last post where any 
rigid search was enforced. While 
seated at our late dinner, after night- 
fall, the Town-Major was announced 
as having waited on me to request 
my attendance, and that of my suite, 
at the Hall of the Plaza, in order 
that all parties might undergo the 
personal examination of the Gover- 
nor. 

We had all been sitting at the same 
table. The third plate with the un- 
finished viands upon it, would have 
betrayed an intimacy not quite con- 
sistent with the rank of the parties. 
In an instant, Don Tomas was be- 
hind the chair of my friend, as in 
attendance, and while I rushed to the 
door to pour my compliments on our 
unwelcome visitor, my sharp servant, 
with the quickness of thought, had 
swept off the table all vestiges of the 
third cover, and dragged the now 
unoccupied chair forward with great 
bustle to seat the Town-Major. We 
plied him with a goblet or two of 
rum-punch, and while lost in his 
admiration of my canteens, of my 
“ Ponche de Rom,’ and delicious 
cigar, he half forgot his duty. On his 
entrance we had ordered the ser- 
vants out of the room. After half 
an hour’s conversation, the Major re- 
minded us of the purpose of his visit, 
and said, “ His Sulivae. the Go- 
vernor, will expect you, with your 
party, by this time, in order that their 
persons may undergo inspection, and 
comparison with the descriptions 
sent us from Madrid.”’ My little Hi- 
bernian, with Don Tomas, had laid 
their ears to the door; and it may be 
supposed what an awful moment this 
must have been to the latter. I in- 
stantly called aloud for the servants, 
when in a few minutes, this ready- 
witted boy appeared without coat 
or waistcoat, his feet bare, and a 
nightcap on his head, saying, “ Moun- 
seer le Brown, sir, is gone fast 
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asleep.” I appealed to the kind feel- 
ings of the Major in behalf of the 
poor domestics, and girding on my 
sword, offered to accompany him to 
his Excellency the Governor, with 
my fellow traveller, and account to 
him for the non-attendance of the 
fatigued servants, both of whom he 
had seen. 

On coming into the Plaza, I per- 
ceived the arms of a regiment piled, 
and the men walking about prepared 
to fall in at the tap of the drum. We 
were soon introduced to the Gover- 
nor, an old, white-headed, pompous 
mariscal del campo, who received, 
with the most perfect confidence, the 
account I gave him of our route, our 
party, and destination, and admitted 
my apology for the non-appearance 
of the servants, adding, that to an 
English officer alone, would he wave 
the execution of any particle of his 
instructions, which were to see all 
travellers. I pulled out my cigar- 
skin, and requested he would honour 
me by his acceptance of it, and its 
contents, as a proof of my respect 
for his country, his adored king, and 
my abhorrence of the traitorous con- 
stitutionalists. ‘“ Ah! Cavalero In- 
glis,” said the gratified Governor in 
reply, “ the English are indeed entire 
men!” This is the most delicate 
translation I can give to a compliment, 
which, however flatteringly intended, 
was certainly not the most choice in 
point of terms. 

The remainder of our journey was 

ursued in security: we no longer 
felt it necessary to cloak our intima- 
cy under the characters of master and 
servant, before the mayoral and his 
assistants. They already partook of 
all the interest we felt for the safety 
of the poor refugee, who, in future, 
took his seat inside, and, completely 
released from his terrors, once more 
mounted his spectacles, and smoked 
his cigar from morn till night. 

Arrived at the bank of the Bidas- 
soa, he sprung from the carriage, and 
casting a long lingering look on the 
frowning summits of the cloud-capt 
Pyrenees, he threw himself, for the 
last time in his life, on the land of his 
birth, and kissed it with fervency ; 
then snatching up a handful of the 
earth, he placed it next his heart, ex- 
claiming, with a gush of tears, 

* Apios! Patria InrEuiz !” 
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We know not whether we are glad 
or sorry to find proved, beyond all 
contradiction or doubt, by these Ran- 
dom Records, a fact which we had 
all along shrewdly suspected, to wit, 
that George Colman the Younger is, 
intus et in cute, one of the very poor- 
est of all possible creatures. We sup- 
pose we must some where and some 
when or other, have either read, or 
seen acted, some of his trashy plays; 
but we cannot just now, by any ef- 
fort of recollection, charge our me- 
mory with the names of any one of 
them, except it be Octavian, a farce, 
which it was the whim of John Kem- 
ble, Black John, the well-beloved, to 
get up as a tragedy, wherein he en- 
acted the principal character with a 
certain grave humour, to our minds 
far more amusing than the drollest 
face-fun of the Cockney idol, Liston. 
For John, in his own way, was a sad 
wag. We have frequently heard old 
George Colman, junior, (for he was al- 
ways younger than his father,) spo- 
ken of in town as analmost insupport- 
ably funny fellow, nay as a fellow 
of rare mirth, and most excellent 
fancy,” quite a Yorick; and Byron 
thought, or at least said, something to 
this effect, that at the genial board, as 
it is called, Colman was the wit of all 
wits, and that he scattered his pearls, 
we shall not say before whom, so 
profusely, that the multitude became 
oblivious to vulgar viands, in the di- 
vine enjoyment of that celestial food. 
Byron’s authority in such matters is, 
Wwe presume, a high one; and we 
wish the ancient buffoon to have 
the full benefit of it. But, then, By- 
ron, when in a good humour, which 
fell upon him in fits, seemed, from 
some amiable constitutional weak- 
ness or another, to have been liable 
to be charmed by the most common- 
place conversational powers thatever 
were suffered to drivel; and so in- 
discriminate, at such seasons, was 
his relish, that he swallowed alter- 
nately, with equal zest, the imperti- 
nencies of Leigh Hunt and the geni- 
alities of Scrope Davies. His Lord- 
ship, too, at such times, was much 
taken with certain sorts of wit in 
which the aged “ Junior” is, we be- 


lieve, esteemed a proficient, among 
the most obscene “ facile princeps” — 
such, for example, as are displayed 
in those somewhat filthy facetia, 
which, in his own coterie, were the 
glory of his manhood, and out of it 
one of the bugbears of the Society 
for the Suppression of Vice—Broap- 
Grins. We do not mean to insinu- 
ate that the table-talk of this inde- 
cent scoffer, now notoriously in his 
table-dotage, was equally distinguish- 
ed by its grossness with the writings 
in which he wallowed, or that the 
poetry (poetry!!!) of his ripe, may 
not be beastlier than the prose of his 
rotten, age ;-but we mean to assert, if 
on no other foundation, even on the 
sole ground of these wretched “ Ran- 
dom Records,” that he is now, and 
always must have been, a low, vul- 
gar, coarse, and shallow person, with 
some small chaff, perhaps, of the 
birth, but not one single grain of the 
breeding, of a gentleman. Indeed 
we are altogether at a loss to conjec- 
ture how he should ever have con- 
trived to acquire, even in the com- 
pany he kept, the fame of being so 
much as low-farcical ; for his hu- 
mour lies solely in a few pustulated 
expressions, which do not seem even 
to have been native to his consti- 
tution, but to have been inoculated 
into him skin-deep by a series of 
quacks with whom, from his boy- 
ish days, he had been familiar, “even 
to the very moment that they bade 
him tell it.” There is something un- 
healthily fetid in all his jokes; in 
their nastiness his jeers absolutely 
stink in the nostrils; his sneers have 
all a rankest smell; and in read- 
ing his lucubrations—we know not 
how it may be with his body cor- 
porate in a room—we instinctively 
—though not given to be squeamish 
—rise and open the window, that 
the fresh air may be let in upon 
our sickness. Such company is far 
from being pleasant to the senses; 
and one is entitled to complain of 
it, we think, without any violation 
of good manners. It is not that we 
are disgusted, in the “ Records,” 
with much that is very immoral, but 
with all that is most mean. We can- 
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not, perhaps, except in a grave mood; 
hate, but in every mood we must de 
spise, the diseased driveller;—re- 
member, we speak of him through- 
out as the author of Broad Grins,— 
and being, as it is well known, ex- 
ceedingly humane, we should often 
pity him, did he not always claim 
our contempt. The only thing about 
him that occasionally wins our mo- 
mentary liking, is an appearance of 
an easy and unfretful temper ; but it 
does not seem ever to have been 
much tried, while it does seem to 
have been constantly coddled by a 
nursing and old-womanish vanity, 
and fed perpetually on pap. Still 
such a temper is not discreditable to 
him, though bordering on the silly; 
and we are satisfied with a shallow 
puddle, however foul it may be, for 
not presuming to be ruffied. Such a 
erson might have been a fit hero 
or Hayley’s Triumphs of Temper, if 
written on a somewhat different 
scheme. Asa man, he is difficult to 
swallow, and impossible to stomach ; 
but as a manager he was easy, and 
as a play-wright, he went down with 
gaping audiences, whose digestion is 
proverbial, and who sweetly swallow 
camels without sourly straining at 
gnats. He speaks, from the first page 
to the last, like a creature born, and 
bred, and buried, on the boards—the 
theatre of the world is with him all 
one with some paltry “ wooden O;” 
and with a mouthing mockery of 
versatility, he plays the parts of his 
own scene-shifter, candle-snuffer, 
pee one and trumpeter, presuming 
y amere change of dress, to pass 
himself off as a separate personage 
in each of these dignified characters, 
—yet visibly hugging himself in them 
all,—so strong is his love of his own 
dear identity, and so weak his power 
of imitating even what is worthless. 
Every man, we have heard it said, 
has some particular talent—could 
you but find it out—in which he is 
strong; but George is an exception 
to that general rule, for he teazingly 
tries many a poor talent, and miser- 
ably fails in all, sometimes approach- 
ing, but never touching, the lowest 
level of the clever,—being not even 
so much as brisk, but, at his very 
best, like a bottle of small beer, which 
a butler sets himself to uncork in an 
obstinate attitude, for fear of bein 
blown up to the ceiling, and is muc 
more alarmed, on the performance 


ef the achievement, to find ‘lie liquor 
as dead as mud or mutton. The par- 
ty at table cannot retain their gravi- 
ty; and the manager, discomfited, 
retires to the sideboard to hide his 
blushes. There, the parallel does 
not hold good; for Colman’s face is 
too brazen to blush, and on drawing 
the cork of a flat jest, he pretends 
that he was only bamming, and then, 
flapping his wings, chuckles into a la- 
mentable crow. And this person— 
in London—is reckoned a—Wit! 
puffed by Henry Colburn—and but- 
tered by John Bull—and—now basted 
by Christopher North! Not a drama 
can be damned, it seems, without 
his special license—the Cockneys 
by him are told at what they must 
laugh or weep; under his revision 
are now brought the manners and 
morals of the stage; that they may 
be filtered into purification through 
strainers in which all the mud is de- 
posited—and Tragedy, with sable 
stole, must come sweeping by, before 
this effete Mr Merryman, ere she be 
allowed to drug the bow] or the dag- 
ger, a sovereign supplicating a slave. 

We are sorry to speak scornfully 
of any thing alive—threescore and 
ten. Yet what merit is there in 
merely becoming a holy old woman 
out of a graceless middle-aged or el- 
derly man, which Colman was when 
he degraded manhood by his Grins ? 
We feel no.reverence even for the 
head of a bishop, merely because it 
happens, without having been shaved 
for wig-wear, to be bald; and why, 
then, should we feel any for the slape 
sconce of a superannuated buffoon ? 
There is only the first syllable of hum- 
anity in pretending to respect the 
few grey hairs of an obsolete Panta- 
loon who can scarcely shuffle. He, 
who in the prime of life, as a writer, 
was, at the best, but a bawdy block- 
head, must not be coaxed and cajoled 
in his latter days into a belief that he 
is the remains of an Admirable Crich- 
ton. He must be taught to see, by a 
stern “ Know thyself !” that while 
he thought himself a star, he was no- 
thing but a jelly; and that now he 
stinks where helies. George Colman, 
junior, when he must, we think, have 
been about fifty years old, and not 
absolutely starving, published a vo- 
lume of verses, which at the first sight 
seem to be filthy, at the second foul, 
and at the third hideous,—almost 
unnaturally so, polluted as nature 
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4g s—and, incredible ! he is now sow- 
gelder, with a salary, at the theatres, 
and lives by castrating pigs-plays! 
There seems to be nothing more sa- 
cred in the light of his setting, than 
in that of his rising, sun. Would you 
believe it—that he who lived all his 
life on the smell of the lamps, sneers 
at tallow-chandlers! Himself noto- 
rious only as a Jack-pudding, he 
speaks insultingly of “ sleek pud- 
ding-faced sons of commerce! and 

ersons of that kidney form the ma- 
jority of mankind in our metropolis 
and trading towns! !”’ As if the shab- 
biest unsalaried foundling that ever 
swept a warehouse were not a more 
useful and respectable character than 
any bastard’s son that ever with rub- 
bish choked a stage! In a kindred 
spirit of abject servility to the pow- 
ers that be, he still stoops, as of yore, 
his anointed—perhaps his powdered 
head ; the leer of the letcher is yet 
in the rheum of the dim eyes of tot- 
tering Sir Tooley O’Whack ; and a 
certain gentleman in a sable suit re- 
gards, with “ grins broader” than his 
own, the sanctified and hypocritical 

hiz of the unlicensed and licentious 
icenser! We are no satirists,—but 
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with all our horror of personality, 
we must speak the truth—even 
though it be a libel. It is of George 
Colman the Younger, as an author, 
with his head in papers, that we 
treat; and we tax him but with a 
tithe of his revolting obscenities, to 
his gums, if not to his teeth. For the 
sake of the young—and the middle- 
aged, which he was when he com- 
mitted those flagrant delinquencies, 
and not for his own, we now use the 
knout ; follies may be forgotten, but 
such foulnesses as the Grins are in- 
eflaceable; those meet with ready 
ardon, but these are under ever- 
asting ban; and it is salutary and 
sanative to those who may err from 
passion, to see raked up from obli- 
vion, and set dimly and distantly 
for close contact would be deadly— 
before their averted eyes, the disgust- 
ing and inexpiable perpetrations in 
which an insolent sinner, overtaken 
at last by drivelling dotage, in the 
morn and meridian of life was once 
base and brutal enough to glory, and 
at the same time so deludedly stupid 
as to believe himself Apollo, while 
he was but impotently acting Pria- 
pus. 





THE IRON SHROUD: 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ FIRST AND LAST.” 


Tue castle of the Prince of Tolfi 
was built on the summit of the tower- 
ing and precipitous rock of Scylla, 
and commanded a magnificent view 
of Sicily in all its grandeur. Here, 
during the wars of the middle ages, 
when the fertile plains of Italy were 
devastated by hostile factions, those 
prisoners were confined, for whose 
ransom a costly price was demand- 
ed. Here, too, in a dungeon, exca- 
vated deep in the solid rock, the mi- 
serable victim was immured, whom 
revenge pursued,—the dark, fierce, 
and unpitying revenge of an Italian 
heart. 

‘ Vivenzio—the noble and the gene- 
rous, the fearless in battle, and the 
pride of Naples in her sunny hours 
of peace—the young, the brave, the 
proud, Vivenzio fell beneath this 
subtle and remorseless spirit. He 
was the prisoner of Tolfi, and he 
languished in that rock-encircled 
dungeon, which stood alone, and 
whose — never opened twice 
upon a living captive. 


It had the semblance of a vast cage, 
for the roof, and floor,and sides, were 
of iron, solidly wrought, and spaci- 
ously constructed. High above there 
ran a range of seven grated win- 
dows, guarded with massy bars of 
the same metal, which admitted light 
and air. Save these, and the tall 
folding doors beneath them, which 
occupied the centre, no chink, or 
chasm, or projection, broke the 
smooth black surface of the walls. 
An iron bedstead, littered with straw, 
stood in one corner: and beside it, 
a vessel with water, and a coarse 
dish filled with coarser food. 

Even the intrepid soul of Vivenzio 
shrunk with dismay as he entered 
this abode, and heard the ponderous 
doors triple-locked by the silent ruf- 
fians who conducted him to it. Their 
silence seemed prophetic of his fate, 
of the living grave that had been pre- 
pared for him. His menaces and his 
entreaties, his indignant appeals for 
justice, and his impatient question- 
ing of their intentions, were alike 
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vain. They listened, but spoke not. 
Fit ministers of a crime that should 
have no tongue ! 

How dismal was the sound of their 
retiring steps! And, as their faint 
echoes died along the winding pass- 
ages, a fearful presage grew within 
him, that never more the face, or 
voice, or tread, of man, would greet 
his senses. He had seen human 
beings for the last time! And he 
had looked his last upon the bright 
sky, and upon the smiling earth, and 
upon a beautiful world he loved, and 
whose minion he had been! Here 
he was to end his life—~a life he had 
just begun to revel in! And by what 
means? By secret poison? or by 
murderous assault? No—for then 
it had been needless to bring him 
thither. Famine perkage—e thou- 
sand deaths in one ! It was terrible to 
think of it—but it was yet more ter- 
rible to picture long, long years of 
captivity, in a solitude so appalling, 
a loneliness so dreary, that thought, 
for want of fellowship, would lose 
itself in madness, or stagnate into 
idiocy. 

He could not hope to escape, un- 
less he had the power, with his bare 
hands, of rending asunder the solid 
iron walls of his prison. He could 
not hope for liberty from the relent- 
ing mercies of his enemy. His in- 
stant death, under any form of re- 
fined cruelty, was not the object of 
Tolfi, for he might have inflicted it, 
and he had not. It was too evident, 
therefore, he was reserved for some 
premeditated scheme of subtle ven- 
geance ; and what vengeance could 
transcend in fiendish malice, either 
the slow death of famine, or the still 
slower one of solitary incarceration, 
till the last lingering spark of life ex- 
pired, or till reason fled, and nothing 
should remain to perish but the brute 
functions of the body ? 

It was evening when Vivenzio en- 
tered his dungeon, and the approach- 
ing shades of night wrapped it in 
total darkness, as he paced up and 
down, revolving in his mind these 
horrible forebodings. No tolling bell 
from the castle, or from any neigh- 
bouring church or convent, struck 
upon his ear to tell how the hours 
passed. Frequently he would stop 
and listen for some sound that might 
betoken the vicinity of man ; but the 
solitude of the desert, the silence of 
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the tomb, are not so still and deep, as 
the oppressive desolation by which 
he was encompassed. His heart sunk 
within him, and he threw himself 
dejectedly upon his couch of straw. 
Here sleep gradually obliterated the 
consciousness of misery, and bland 
dreams wafted his delighted spirit to 
scenes which were once glowing 
realities for him, in ve ne 
illusions he soon lost remem- 
brance that he was Tolfi’s prisoner. 
When he awoke, it was daylight ; 
but how long he had slept he knew 
not. It might be early morning, or 
it might be sultry noon, for he could 
measure time by no other note of its 
rogress than light and darkness. 
e had been so happy in his sleep, 
amid friends who loved him, and the 
sweeter endearments of those who 
loved him as friends could not, that 
in the first moments of waking, his 
startled mind seemed to admit the 
knowledge of his situation, as if it had 
burst upon it for the first time, fresh 
in all its appalling horrors. He gazed 
round with an air of doubtand amaze- 
ment, and took up a handful of the 
straw upon which he lay, as though 
he would ask himself what it meant. 
But memory, too faithful to her office, 
soon unveiled the melancholy past, 
while reason, shuddering at the task, 
flashed before his eyes the tremend- 
ous future. The contrast overpower- 
ed him. He remained for some time 
lamenting, like a truth, the bright 
visions that had vanished; and re- 
coiling from the present, which clung 
to him as a poisoned garment. 
When he grew more calm, he sur- 
veyed his gloomy dungeon. Alas! 
the stronger light of day only served 
to confirm what the gloomy indis- 
tinctness of the preceding evening 
had partially disclosed, the utter im- 
ossibility of escape. As, however, 
his eyes wandered round and round, 
and from place to place, he noticed 
two circumstances which excited his 
surprise and curiosity. The one, he 
thought, might be fancy; but the 
other, was positive. His pitcher of 
water, aud the dish which contained 
his food, had been removed from his 
side while he slept, and now stood 
near the door. Were he even inclined 
to doubt this, by supposing he had 
mistaken the spot where he saw them 
over night, he could not, for the pit- 
cher now inhis dungeon was neither 
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of the same form nor colour as the 
other, while the food was changed 
for some other of better quality. He 
had been visited therefore during 
the night. But how had the person 
obtained entrance ? Could he have 
slept so soundly, that the unlocking 
and opening of those ponderous por- 
tals were effected without waking 
him? He would have said this was 
not possible, but that in doing so, 
he must admit a greater difficulty, 
an entrance by other means, of which 
he was convinced there existed none. 
It was not intended, then, that he 
should be left to perish from hunger. 
But the secret and mysterious mode 
of supplying him with food, seemed 
to indicate he was to have no oppor- 
tunity of communicating with a hu- 
man being. 

The other circumstance which had 
attracted his notice, was the disap- 
pearance, as he believed, of one of 
the seven grated windows that ran 
along the top of his prison. He felt 
confident that he had observed and 
counted them ; for he was rather sur- 
prised at their number, and there was 
something peculiar in their form, as 
well as in the manner of their ar- 
rangement, at unequal distances. It 
was so much easier, however, to sup- 
pose he was mistaken, than that a por- 
tion of the solid iron, which formed 
the walls, could have escaped from 
its position, that he soon dismissed 
the thought from his mind. 

Vivenzio partook of the food that 
was before him, without apprehen- 
sion. It might be poisoned; but if 
it were, he knew he could not escape 
death, should such be the design of 
Tolfi, and the quickest death would 
be the speediest release. 

The day passed wearily and gloom- 
ily ; though not without a faint ~~ 
that, by keeping watch at night, he 
might observe when the person came 
again to bring him food, which he 
supposed he would do in the same 
way as before. The mere thought of 
being approached by a living crea- 
ture, and the opportunity it might 
present of learning the doom prepa- 
red, or preparing, for him, imparted 
some comfort. Besides, if he came 
alone, might he not in a furious on- 
set overpower him? Or he might 
be accessible to pity, or the influence 
of such munificent rewards as he 
could bestow, if once more at liber- 
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ty and mastef of himself. Say he 
were armed. The worst that could 
befall, if nor bribe, nor prayers, nor 
force prevailed, was a faithful blow, 
which, though dealt in a damned 
eause, might work a desired end. 
There was no chance so desperate, 
but it looked lovely in Vivenzio’s 
eyes, compared with the idea of bes 
ing totally abandoned. 

The night came, and Vivenzio 
watched. Morning came, and Viven- 
zio was confounded! He must have 
slumbered without knowing it. Sleep 
must have stolen over him when ex- 
hausted by fatigue, and in that inter- 
val of feverish repose, he had been 
baffled ; for there stood his replenish» 
ed pitcher of water, and there his 
day’s meal! Nor was this all. Cast- 
ing his looks towards the windows of 
his dungeon, he counted but rive! 
Here was no deception ; and he was 
now convinced there had been none 
the day before. But what did all 
this portend ? Into what strange and 
mysterious den had he been cast ? 
He gazed till his eyes ached; he could 
discover nothing to explain the mys- 
tery. That it was so, he knew. Why 
it was so, he racked his imagination 
in vain to conjecture. He examined 
the doors. . A simple circumstance 
convinced him they had not been 
opened. 

A wisp of straw, which he had care- 
lessly thrown against them the pre- 
ceding day, as he paced to and fro, 
remained where he had cast it, though 
it must have been displaced by the 
slightest motion of either of the doors. 
This was evidence that could not be 
disputed ; and it followed there must 
be some secret machinery in the 
walls by which a person could enter, 
He inspected them closely. They 
appeared to him one solid and com- 
pact mass of iron; or joined, if join- 
ed they were, with such nice art, that 
no mark of division was perceptible. 
Again and again he surveyed them— 
and the floor—and the roof—and 
that range of visionary windows, as 
he was now almost tempted to con- 
sider them: he could discover no- 
thing, absolutely nothing, to relieve 
his doubts or satisfy his curiosity, 
Sometimes he fancied that altogether 
the dungeon had a more contracted 
appearance—that it looked smaller ; 
but this he ascribed to fancy, and the 
impression naturally produced upon 
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his mind by the undeniable disap- 
pearance of two of the windows. 

With intense anxiety, Vivenzio 
looked forward to the return of night; 
and as it approached, he resolved 
that no treacherous sleep should 
again betray him. Instead of seek- 
ing his bed of straw, he continued to 
walk up and down his dungeon till 
daylight, straining his eyes in every 
direction through the darkness, to 
watch for any appearances that might 
explain these mysteries. While thus 
engaged, and as nearly as he could 
judge, (by the time that afterwards 
elapsed before the morning came in, ) 
about two o’clock, there was a slight 
tremulous motion of the floors. He 
stooped. The motion lasted nearly 
a minute; but it was so extremely 
gentle, that he almost doubted whe- 
ther it was real, or only imaginary. 
He listened. Not a sound could be 
heard. Presently, however, he felt 
arush of cold air blow upon him; 
and dashing towards the quarter 
whence it seemed to proceed, he 
stumbled over something which he 
judged to be the water ewer. The 
Tush of cold air was no longer per- 
ceptible; and as Vivenzio stretched 
out his hands, he found himself close 
to the walls. He remained motion- 
less for a considerable time ; but no- 
thing occurred during the remainder 
of the night to excite his attention, 
though he continued to watch with 
unabated vigilance. 

The first approaches of the morn- 
ing were visible through the grated 
windows, breaking, with faint divi- 
sions of light, the darkness that still 
pervaded every other part, long be- 
fore Vivenzio was enabled to distin- 
guish any object in his dungeon. In- 
stinctively and fearfully he turned 
his eyes, hot and inflamed with watch- 
ing, towards them. There were rour! 
He could see only four: but it'might 
be that some intervening object pre- 
vented the fifth from becoming per- 
ceptible ; and he waited impatiently 
to ascertain if it were so. As the 
light strengthened, however, and pe- 
netrated every corner of the cell, 
other objects of amazement struck 
his sight. On the ground lay the 
broken fragments of the pitcher he 
had used the day before, and at a 
small distance from them, nearer to 
the wall, stood the one he had noti- 
ced the first night, It was filled with 
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water, and beside it was his food. 
He was now certain, that, by some 
mechanical contrivance, an openi 
was obtained through the iron wall 
and that through this opening the 
current of air had found entrance. 
But how noiseless! For had a fea- 
ther almost waved at the time, he 
must have heard it. Again he ex- 
amined that part of the wall; but 
both to sight and touch it appeared 
one even and uniform surface, while 
to repeated and violent blows, there 
was no reverberating sound indica- 
tive of hollowness. 
This fy ag mystery had for a 
rawn his thoughts from 
the windows ; but now, directing his 
eyes again towards them, he saw that 
the fifth had disappeared in the same 
manner as the preceding two, with- 
out the least distinguishable altera- 
tion of external appearances. The 
remaining four looked as the seven 
had originally looked; that is, occu- 
pying, at irregular distances, the top 
of the wall on that side of the dun- 
geon. The tall folding door, too, 
still seemed to stand beneath, in the 
centre of these four, as it had at first 
stood in the centre of the seven. But 
he could no longer doubt, what, on 
the preceding day, he fancied might 
be the effect of visual deception. 
The dungeon was smaller. The roof 
had lowered—and the opposite ends 
had contracted the intermediate dis- 
tance by a space equal, he thought, 
to that over which the three windows 
had extended. He was bewildered 
in vain imaginings toaccount for these 
things. Some frightful purpose— 
some devilish torture of mind or 
body—some unheard-of device for 
roducing exquisite misery, lurked, 
1e was sure, in what had taken place. 
Oppressed with this belief, and 
distracted more by the dreadful un- 
certainty of whatever fate impend- 
ed, than he could be dismayed, he 
thought, by the knowledge of the 
worst, he sat ruminating, hour after 
hour, yielding his fears in succession 
to every haggard fancy. At last a 
horrible suspicion flashed suddenly 
across his mind, and he started up 
with a frantic air. “ Yes!” he ex- 
claimed, looking wildly round his 
dungeon, and shuddering as he spoke 
—“ Yes! it must be so! I see it!— 
Ifee] the maddening truth like scorch- 
ing flames upon my brain! Eternal 
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.God!—support me! it must be so! 
—Yes, yes, that is to be my fate! 
Yon roof will descend !—these walls 
will hem me round—and slowly, 
slowly, crush me in their iron arms! 
Lord God! look down upon me, 
and in mercy strike me with instant 
death! Oh, fiend—oh, devil—is this 
your revenge ?” 

He dashed himselfupon the ground 
in agony ;—tears burst from him, and 
the sweat stood in large drops up- 
on his face—he sobbed aloud—he 
tore his hair—he rolled about like 
one suffering intolerable anguish of 
body, and would have bitten the iron 
floor beneath him; he breathed fear- 
ful curses upon Tolfi, and the next 
moment passionate prayers to hea- 
ven for immediate death. Then the 
violence of his grief became ex- 
hausted, and he lay still, weeping as 
achild would weep. The twilight of 
departing day shed its gloom around 
him ere he arose from that posture 
of utter and hopeless sorrow. He 
had taken no food. Not one drop of 
water had cooled the fever of his 

ched lips. Sleep had not visited 
tis eyes for six and thirty hours. He 
was faint with hunger; weary with 
watching, and with the excess of his 
emotions. He tasted of his food; 
he drank with avidity of the water ; 
and reeling like a drunken man to 
his straw, cast himself upon it to 
brood again over the appalling image 
that fastened itself upon his al- 
most frenzied thoughts. 

He slept. But his slumbers were 
not tranquil. He resisted, as long as 
he could, their approach ; and when, 
at last, enfeebled nature yielded to 
their influence, he found no oblivion 
from his cares. Terrible dreams 
haunted him—ghastly visions har- 
rowed up his imagination—he shout- 
ed and screamed, as if he already 
felt the dungeon’s ponderous roof 
descending on him—he breathed 
hard and thick, as though writhin 
between its iron walls. Then woul 
he spring up—stare wildly about 
him—stretch forth his hands, to be 
sure he yet had space enough to 
live—and, muttering some incohe- 
rent words, sink down again, to pass 
through the same fierce vicissitudes 
of delirious sleep. 

_. The morning of the fourth day 
dawned upon Vivenzio. But it was 
high noon before his mind shook off 
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its stupor, or he awoke to a full 
consciousness of his situation. And 
what a fixed energy of despair sat 
upon his pale features, as he cast his 
eyes upwards, and gazed upon the 
THREE Windows that now alone re- 
mained! The three !—there were no 
more!—and they seemed to num- 
ber his own allotted days. Slowly 
and calmly he next surveyed the top 
and sides, and comprehended all the 
meaning of the diminished height of 
the former, as well as of the gradual 
approximation of the latter. The 
contracted dimensions of his myste- 
rious prison were now too gross and 
palpable to be the juggle of his heat- 
ed imagination. Still lost in wonder 
at the means, Vivenzio could put no 
cheat upon his reason, as to the end. 
By what horrible ingenuity it was 
contrived, that walls, and roof, and 
windows, should thus silently and 
imperceptibly, without noise, and 
without motion almost, fold, as it 
were, Within each other, he knew 
not. He only knew they did so; and 
he vainly strove to persuade himself 
it was the intention of the contriver, 
to rack the miserable wretch who 
might be immured there, with an- 
ticipation, merely, of a fate, from 
which, in the very crisis of his agony, 
he was to be reprieved. 

Gladly would he have clung even 
to this possibility, if his heart would 
have let him; but he felt a dreadful 
assurance of its fallacy. And what 
matchless inhumanity it was to doom 
the sufferer to such lingering tor- 
ments—to lead him day by day to so 
appalling a death, unsupported by 
the consolations of religion, unvisited 
by any human being, abandoned to 
himself, deserted of all, and denied 
even the sad privilege of knowing 
that his cruel destiny would awaken 
pity! Alone he was to perish !— 
alone he was to wait a slow coming 
torture, whose most exquisite pangs 
would be inflicted by that very soli- 
tude and that tardy coming ! 

“Tt is not death I fear,’ he ex- 
claimed, “ but the death I must pre- 
pare for! Methinks, too, I could 
meet even that—all horrible and re- 
volting as it is—if it might overtake 
me now. But where shall I find for- 
titude to tarry till it come? How 
can I outlive the three long days and 
nights I have to live? ‘There is no 
power within me to bid the hideous 
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spectre hence—none to make it fa- 
miliar to my thoughts; or myself, 


patient of its errand. My thoughts, 
rather, will flee from me, and [ grow 
mad in looking at it. Oh! fora deep 
sleep to fall upon me! That so, in 
death’s likeness, I might embrace 
death itself, and drink no more of 
the cup that is presented to me, 
than my fainting spirit has already 
tasted !” 

In the midst of these lamentations, 
Vivenzio noticed that his accustomed 
meal, with the pitcher of water, had 
been conveyed, as before, into his 
dungeon. But this circumstance no 
longer excited his surprise. His mind 
was overwhelmed with others of a 
far greater magnitude. It suggested, 
however, a feeble hope of deliver- 
ance ; and there is no hope so feeble 
as not to yield some support to a 
heart bending under despair. He 
resolved to watch, during the en- 
suing night, for the signs he had be- 
fore observed; and should he again 
feel the gentle, tremulous motion of 
the floor, or the current of air, to 
seize that moment for giving audible 
expression to his misery. Some per- 
son must be near him, and within 
reach of his voice, at the instant 
when his food was supplied; some 
one, perhaps, susceptible of pity. Or 
if not, to be told even that his ap- 
prehensions were just, and that his 
fate was to be what he foreboded, 
would be preferable to a suspense 
which hung upon the possibility of 
his worst fears being visionary. 

The night came; and as the hour 
approached when Vivenzio imagined 
he might expect the signs, he stood 
fixed and silent as a statue. He fear- 
ed to breathe, almost, lest he might 
lose any sound which would warn 
him of their coming. While thus 
listening, with every faculty of mind 
and body strained to an agony of at- 
tention, it occurred to him he should 
be more sensible of the motion, pro- 
bably, if he stretched himself along 
the iron floor. He accordingly laid 
himself softly down, and had not 
been long in: that position when— 
yes—he was certain of it—the floor 
moved under him! He sprang up, 
and in a voice suffocated nearly with 
emotion, called aloud. He paused— 
the motion ceased —he felt no stream 
of air—all was hushed—uo voice an- 
swered to his—he burst into tears; 
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and as he’sunk to the ground, in re- 
newed anguish, exclaimed,—* Oh, 
my God! my God! You alone have 
power to save me now, or strengthen | 
me for the trial you permit.” 
Another morning dawned upon 
the wretched captive, and the fatal 
index of his doom met his eyes. Two 
windows!—and two days—and all 
would be over! Fresh food—fresh 
water! The mysterious visit had 
been paid, though he had implored 
it in vain. But how awfully was his 
prayer answered in what he now 
saw! The roof of the dungeon was 
within a foot of his head. The two 
ends were so near, that in six paces 
he trod the space between them. 
Vivenzio shuddered as he gazed, and 
as his steps traversed the narrowed 
area. But his feelings no longer 
vented themselves in frantic wail- 
ings. With folded arms, and clench- 
ed teeth, with eyes that were blood- 
shot from much watching, and fixed 
with a vacant glare upon the ground, 
with a hard quick breathing, and a 
hurried walk, he strode backwards 
and forwards in silent musing for 
several hours. What mind shall con- 
ceive, what tongue utter, or what pen 
describe the dark and terrible cha- 
racter of his thoughts ? Like the fate 
that moulded them, they had no si- 
militude in the wide range of this 
world’s agony for man. Suddenly 
he stopped, and his eyes were rivet- 
ed upon that part of the wall which 
was over his bed of straw. Words 
are inscribed there! A human Jan- 
guage, traced bya human hand! He 
rushes towards them; but his blood 
freezes as he reads :-— 
“], Ludovico Sforza, tempted by 
the gold of the Prince of Tolfi, spent 
three years in contriving and exe- 
cuting this accursed triumph of my 
art. When it was completed, the 
perfidious Tolfi, more devil than man, 
who conducted me hither one morn- 
ing, to be witness, as he said, of its 
perfection, doomed me to be the first 
victim of my own pernicious skill ; 
lest, as he declared, I should divulge 
the secret, or repeat the effort of my 
ingenuity. May God pardon him, 
as I hope he will me, that ministered 
to his unhallowed purpose! Miser- 
able wretch, whoe’er thou art, that 
readest these lines, fall on thy knees, 
and invoke, as I have done, His sus- 
taining mercy, who alone casi nerve 
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thee to meet the vengeance of Tolfi, 
armed with his tremendous engine 
which, in a few hours, must crush 

you, as it will the needy wretch who 
made it.” 

A deep groan burst from Vivenzio. 
He stood, like one transfixed, with 
dilated eyes, expanded nostrils, and 
quivering lips, gazing at this fatal in- 
scription. It was as if a voice from 
the sepulchre had sounded in his 
ears, “ Prepare !” Hope forsook him. 
There was his sentence, recorded in 
those dismal words. The future stood 
unveiled before him, ghastly and ap- 
palling. His brain already feels the 
descending horror,—his bones seem 
to crack and crumble in the mighty 

asp of the iron walls! Unknow- 
ing what it is he does, he fumbles in 
his garment for some weapon of self- 
destruction. He clenches his throat 
in his convulsive gripe, as though he 
would strangle himself at once. He 
stares upon the walls, and his war- 
ring spirit demands, “ Will they not 
anticipate their office if I dash my 
head against them?” An hysterical 
laugh chokes him as he exclaims, 
“ Why should 1? He was buta man 
who died first in their fierce embrace ; 
and I should be less than man not to 
do as much!” 

The evening sun was descending, 
and Vivenzio beheld its golden beams 
streaming through one of the win- 
dows. What a thrill of joy shot 
through his soul at the sight! It was 
a precious link, that united him, for 
the moment, with the world beyond. 
There was ecstasy in the thought. As 
he gazed, long and earnestly, it seem- 
ed as if the windows had lowered 
sufficiently for him to reach them. 
With one bound he was beneath them 
—with one wild spring he clung to 
the bars. Whether it was so contri- 
ved, purposely to madden with de- 
light the wretch who looked, he knew 
not; but, at the extremity of a long 
vista, cut through the solid rocks, the 
ocean, the sky, the setting sun, olive 
groves, shady walks, and, in the far- 
thest distance, delicious glimpses of 
magnificent Sicily, burst upon his 
sight. How exquisite was the cool 
breeze as it swept across his cheek, 
loaded with fragrance! He inhaled 
it as though it were the breath of 
continued life. And there was a 
freshness in the landscape, and in the 
rippling of the calm green sea, that 
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fell upon his withering heart like dew 
upon the parched earth. How he 
gazed, and panted, and still clung to 
his hold! sometimes hanging by one 
hand, sometimes by the other, and 
then grasping the bars with both, as 
loath to quit the smiling paradise out- 
stretched before him ; till exhausted, 
and his hands swollen and benumb- 
ed, he dropped helpless down, and 
lay stunned for a considerable time 
by the fall. 

When he recovered, the glorious 
vision had vanished. He was in dark- 
ness. He doubted whether it was not 
a dream that had passed before his 
sleeping fancy ; but gradually his 
scattered thoughts returned,and with 
them came remembrance. Yes! he 
had looked once again upon the gor- 
geous splendour of nature! Once 
again his eyes had trembled beneath 
their veiled lids, at the sun’s radiance, 
and sought repose in the soft verdure 
of the olive-tree, or the gentle swell 
of undulating waves. Oh, that he 
were a mariner, exposed upon those 
waves to the worst fury of storm and 
tempest; or a very wretch, loathsome 
with disease, plague-stricken, and his 
body one leprous contagion from 
crown to sole, hunted forth to gasp 
out the remnant of infectious life be- 
neath those verdant trees, so he might 
shun the destiny upon whose edge 
he tottered ! 

Vain thoughts like these would 
steal over his mind from time to time, 
in spite of himself; but they scarce- 
ly moved it from that stupor into 
which it had sunk, and which kept 
him, during the whole night, like one 
who had been drugged with opium. 
He was equally insensible to the calls 
of hunger and of thirst, though the 
third day was now commencing since 
even a drop of water had passed his 
lips. He remained on the ground, 
sometimes sitting, sometimes lying ; 
at intervals, sleeping heavily; and 
when not sleeping, silently brooding 
over what was to come, or talking 
aloud, in disordered speech, of his 
wrongs, of his friends, of his home, 
and of those he loved, with a confu- 
sed mingling of all. 

In this pitiable condition, the sixth 
and Jast morning dawned upon Vi- 
venzio, if dawn it might be called— 
the dim, obscure light which faintly 
struggled through the ONE SOLITARY 
window of his dungeon, He could 
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hardly be said to notice the melan- 
choly token. And yet he did notice it; 
for as he raised his eyes and saw the 
portentous sign, there was a slight 
convulsive distortion of his counte- 
nance. But what did attract his no- 
tice, and at the sight of which his agi- 
tation was excessive, was the change 
his iron bed had undergone. It was 
a bed no longer. It stood before him, 
the visible semblance of a funeral 
couch or bier! When he beheld this, 
he started from the ground; and, in 
raising himself, suddenly struck his 
head against the roof, which was now 
so low that he could no longer stand 
7. “ God’s will be done !” was 
all he said, as he crouched his body, 
and placed his hand upon the bier; for 
such it was. The iron bedstead had 
been so contrived, by the mechanical 
art of Ludovico Sforza, that as the ad- 
vancing walls came in contact with 
its head and feet, a pressure was 
produced upon concealed springs, 
which, when made to play, set in 
motion a very simple though inge- 
niously contrived machinery, that 
effected the transformation. The ob- 
ject was, of course, to heighten, in 
the closing scene of this horrible 
drama, all the feelings of despair and 
anguish, which the preceding ones 
had aroused. For the same reason, 
the last window was so made as to 
admit only a shadowy kind of gloom 
rather than light, that the wretched 
captive might be surrounded, as it 
were, with every seeming prepara- 
tion for approaching death. 
Vivenzio seated himself on his 
bier. Then he knelt and prayed fer- 
vently ; and sometimes tears would 
gush from him. The air seemed 
thick, and he breathed with difficul- 
ty; or it might be that he fancied it 
was so, from the hot and narrow 
limits of his dungeon, which were 
now so diminished that he could nei- 
. ther stand up nor lie down at his full 
length. But his wasted spirits and 
oppressed mind no longer struggled 
within him. He was past hope, and 
fear shook him no more. Happy if 
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thus revenge had struck its final 
blow; for he would have fallen be- 
neath it almost unconscious of a 
pang. But such a lethargy of the 
soul, after such an excitement of its 
fiercest passions, had entered into 
the diabolical calculations of Tolfi; 
and the fell artificer of his designs 
had imagined a counteracting de- 
vice. 

The tolling of an enormous bell 
struck upon the ears of Vivenzio! 
He started. It beat but once. The 
sound was so close and stunning, 
that it seemed to shatter his very 
brain, while it echoed through the 
rocky passages like reverberating 
peals of thunder. This was follow- 
ed by a sudden crash of the roof and 
walls, as if they were about to fall 
upon and close around him at once. 
Vivenzio screamed, and instinctively 
spread forth his arms, as though he 
had a giant’s strength to hold them 
back. They had moved nearer to 
him, and were now motionless, Vi- 
venzio looked up, and saw the roof 
almost touching his head, even as he 
sat cowering beneath it ; and he felt 
that a farther contraction of but a 
few inches only must commence the 
frightful operation. Roused as he 
had been, he now gasped for breath. 
His body shook violently—he was 
bent nearly double. His hands rest- 
ed upon either wall, and his feet 
were drawn under him to avoid the 
pressure in front. Thus he remain- 
ed for more than an hour, when that 
deafening bell beat again, and again 
there came the crash of horrid death. 
But the concussion was now so great 
that it struck Vivenzio down. As he 
lay gathered up in lessened bulk, the 
bell beat loud and frequent—crash 
succeeded crash—and on, and on, 
and on came the mysterious engine 
of death, till Vivenzio’s smothered 
groans were heard no more! He 
was horribly crushed by the pon- 
derous roof and collapsing sides— 
and the flattened bier was his Zron 
Shroud. 
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Mr Jerrrey ingeniously and phi- 
losophically informed the world, a 
year or two ago, in the opening sen- 
tence of a critique in the Edinburgh 
Review, on Professor M‘Culloch’s 
Elements of Political Economy, of a 
fact of which, till that time, she had 
been ignorant, that man consists of 
two parts—a body anda soul. Not 
a few persons had previously sus- 

cted that they had bodies, and a 

ew, perhaps, that they had souls; 
but none knew that they had both 
bodies and souls blended together in 
mysterious and inscrutable union. 
From the | ae announcement of 
this great discovery, which was, we 
believe, made by Mr Jeffrey a good 
while before he gave the world the 
benefit of it, we lament to say, that 
all the advantages have not yet ac- 
crued to our race that might have 
been reasonably hoped to follow its 
promulgation. Our knowledge, it is 
true, now comprehends the fact, 
that there are bodies and souls; but of 
the nature of either, people, in gene- 
ral, continue as ignorant as they were 
before the publication of that num- 
ber of that celebrated periodical. 

Any little knowledge there may be 
of the soul is thinly scattered over a 
number of rather unreadable meta- 
physical works; of the body, we 
never met one individual who knew 
any thing, except a few doctors, and 
they usually contrive to wrap it up 
in guinea-pills, which it is often as 
difficult to purchase as to swallow. 
People in the hands of a physician 
are, indeed—patients. They deliver 
up their bodies to him, if not in as 
saving, yet in as superstitious a faith 
as that in which the best of Catho- 
lies surrender their souls to the 
priest. They gulp the prescriptions 
of both in the same trembling trust 
in their divine efficacy; and, on re- 
covery or amendment, continue to 
pursue the self-same career that car- 
ried them to consultation or confes- 
sion.” In due time their bodies go to 
the grave or Dr Knox; and their 
souls to a place and a person which 
it would not be proper to mention 
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before the “ ears polite” belonging 
to the readers of this Magazine. 

It is hard to say whether it be more 
amusing or melancholy toseeso many 
millions of creatures carrying about 
with them souls and bodies, often 
without any apparent suspicion of the 
existence, and almost always without 
any real knowledge of the nature, of 
either,—of their health or their dis- 
ease. Nor are the writings of phy- 
sicians, in general, calculated to mend 
the matter with our bodies, more 
than those of metaphysicians with 
our souls. Both are alike unintelli- 
gible to the meanest, or in other 
words, the commonest capacities ; 
and the bare fact discovered and di- 
vulged by our Dean of Faculty will, 
we fear, unless doctors of all degrees 
change their style, remain a caput 
mortuum till the end of time. 

Yet a few streaks of light on the 
horizon seem to announce the dawn 
of a better day to the body at least, 
if not to the soul. A few physicians 
and some surgeons there now are 
among us, who are above making a 
greater mystery of what they know 
about our bodies than they can help, 
and who are sworn foes to fudge. 
Ours is not, strictly speaking, a medi- 
cal Journal, though it contains many 
recipes for a long life and a merry 
one,—prescriptions of which the 
taste, so far from being nauseous, 
woos both palate and stomach with 
sweet solicitation—yes, sweet alike 
in the mouth and in the belly, and 
soothingly preventive of civil war 
among the members. Yet, though 
Maga is neither a physician nor a 
surgeon, nor yet an accoucheur— 
(though frequently she is Fancy’s 
midwife )—she dves not regard with 
blind eye and deaf ear the medical 
and the surgical world. She is aware 
of the worth of a Clark and a Chris- 
tison, a Liston and a Brodie, and me- 
ditates analyses of their works. Of 
Dr Christison’s great work on poisons, 
by far the best on medical jurispru- 
dence in our language, and on the 
same level with the larger, but not 
better, work of Orfila, we shall speak 
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fully in an early number; but this 
article we devote to Dr Clark on 
Climate,—a book that ought to be in 
the hands, not only of all practition- 
ers, and in the hands of most of them, 
indeed, it must be already, but also 
in those of all men and women who 
“ Wish to be strong, 
And hope to live long,” 
and be the happy fathers and mothers 
of large or small families. 

Dr Clark is the beau ideal of an 
anti-quack. Fudge, flam, bam, hum- 
bug, fly at his approach. With an 
unperplexing and benign face he 
stands beside the sick-bed, and spec- 
tral fears and horrors fade away be- 
hind the curtains. Hope attends him 
on his visits to his patients; and he 
knows too well the beatings of the 
human heart, which he has so often 
counted when almost still, or at full 
gallop, ever to suffer despair to force 
the door of the chamber. Sick men 
will think, but need not be reminded, 
of death, except when they have ne- 
glected to make their wills; and 
then, indeed, a hint that it is wicked 
to leave their earthly affairs at sixes 
and sevens, when a wife is likely to 
become a widow, and children or- 
phans, may escape his lips, on that 
solemn subject no more sealed, to 
warn not to agitate, to 
“* Cleanse the foul bosom of that perilous 

stulf 
That weighs upon the heart.” 


The immediate and remote conse- 
quences of such conduct and charac- 
ter have been, and will be, to Dr Clark 
himself, a prodigious increase of prac- 
tice—already, though he is but in the 
prime of life, greatin the great City 
of London, and eke the West End of 
the Town,—to his numerous patients 
recoveries from diseases, under less 
thoughtful care fatal, and a sensible 
diminution in the still sufficient in- 
comes of undertakers and sextons. 

Often, as our friends perceive, 
while we are contributing to our 
Miscellany, 

** Drops a sad serious tear upon our playful 
pen.” 
True, that at our monthly concerts 
we like to play the first fiddle—to 
lead. But though the compositions 
we select are most often of a cheerful 
character, we sometimes draw from 
the strings a strain of the pathetic— 
or a solemn air; which, if they do not 
touch to tears—and there is no use 
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in needlessly widening the sphere of 
weeping in this weary world—dis- 
pose to pensive meditation. Now 
this article shall be of that character. 
It shall be a good article; for in truth 
we shall be but amanuenses to Dr 
Clark, abridging his Treatise as we 
write down his words, and giving in 
our pages some small part of the wis- 
dom that unostentatiously breathes 
over his own. Invalids—valetudi- 
narians—may thus purchase the ad- 
vice of an eminent physician for half- 
a-crown, and along with it, a few 
other prescriptions for varicus com- 
plaints, by one who confines himself 
chiefly to private practice, and visits 

oor people unfee’d— Christopher 

‘orth, who has been a D.D. for up- 
wards of half a century, has attend- 
ed consultations with Drs Heberden 
and Hunter—and was brought up at 
the knees of those Galen and Hip- 
pocrates, the MunRoEs. 

Adaptation of climate to disease ? 
Ay—know that—and man may out- 
live the crow. Tolay down rules on 
that, is the great aim and object of 
Dr Clark in this admirable work. 
He has collected here all his own 
experiences, during long and wide 
travel through many climes, and 
many of the experiences of his medi- 
cal friends, who, like him, have stu- 
died and observed in many couutries, 
and under many skies. He has dis- 
posed his materials in the distinctest 
order ; and his style is distinguished 
by simplicity and perspicuity, which 
makes the book not only easy but 
pleasant reading to all—whether sick 
or sound—whether they read for in- 
formation or amusement. But to 
whom may not the knowledge it 
contains be of great avail, perhaps in 
a week, in a day ? 

* Consumption, silent cheater ef the eye,” 


may, well as we now think ourselves, 
be beginning its insidious work—and 
thou who art now devouring Maga, 
may be—ere next number sees the 
light — thyself devoured — may be, 
even while busy at a Noctes, 


“ A rosy spectre smiling to the tomb !" 


Buy “ Clark on Climate”’—nay, 
even read this article—and not only 
may thy life. be prolonged—but, 
bachelor or spinster no more, ere 
the fall cf the leaf thou mayst be 
wheeling along to the Lakes in a 
roomy ¢ ario:, luxuriously cushion- 
ed for the occasion with a pale 
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orange, to enjoy the honey and har- 
vest moon—deuce take the “Childe’s” 
sneer, “ treacle’—among the Lakes 
—beginning and ending with match- 
less Windermere. 

The work is divided into two parts. 
Inthe first, Dr Clark has endeavoured 
to determine the general physical cha- 
racters of the milder climate of Eng- 
land, and of the south of Europe,—to 
point out the manner in which the cli- 
mate of different places resorted to 
by individuals is modified by local 
circumstances, and to compare those 
places relatively to their influence on 
disease. In the second, he has given 
some account of the principal dis- 
eases which are benefited by a mild 
climate. This he foundtobe unavoid- 
able ; it being impossible, otherwise, 
to give precise directions for the ap- 
plication of particular climates to the 
cure of particular diseases, and much 
more so to their varieties and com- 

lications. The diseases on which he 
as dwelt longest, are the two of the 
eatest importance, and of extreme 
requency in this country, Consump- 
tion, and disorders of the Digestive 
Organs. 

n treating of consumption, he has 
directed his enquiries chiefly to the 
causes and origin of that fatal dis- 
ease, with the view of establishing 
rules for its prevention; for Dr Clark 
is satisfied that it is only by a know- 
ledge of the causes which lead to it, 
and by directing our efforts to coun- 
teract them, that we shall be able to 
‘diminish the ravages of consumption. 
He is convinced that by adopting 
such a system of management, from 
early infancy, as he has laid down, a 

reat improvement might be effected 
in the general health of many among 
the higher and middle classes of so- 
ciety in this country. The children 
of delicate, nay of diseased parents, 
might, by proper care, be reared so 
as to overcome, in a large proportion 
of cases, their hereditary disposition 
to disease. And how many diseases, 
when the history of families can be 
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looked into, are found to be heredi- 
tary! Consumption is to many a bright 
and blooming girland boy, an heritage, 
though it is not in the title-deeds of 
those estates which, in transitory suc- 
cession, they for a few glimpses of 
sunshine enjoy.* 

Dr Clark hopes,—and he is well 
entitled to do so,—that from the mi- 
nute manner in which he has de- 
scribed the characters of the differ- 
ent climates frequented by invalids, 
and the care with which he has in- 
dicated the nature of the diseases 
benefited by them, that he has gone 
far to correct many of the erroneous 
opinions which have hitherto existed 
on these subjects; and anticipates, 
at least, this good effect from his 
labours, that, for the future, those 
patients only will be sent abroad, 
whose cases afford a reasonable pro- 
spect of benefit from such a measure, 
and that the practice of hurrying out 
of their own country a class of inva- 
lids whose sufferings can only be 
thereby increased, and their lives 
shortened, will no longer be sanction- 
ed; but that such persons may be 
allowed, henceforth, to die in peace 
in the bosom of their own families. 

Let us, in the first place, endea- 
vour to state the sum and substance 
of Dr Clark’s enquiries into the na- 
ture of consumption,—and in the 
second, to abridge some of the infor- 
mation he has given us respecting 
the adaptation of certain climates to 
certain diseases. 

It is now clearly ascertained by pa- 
thologists, that the immediate cause 
of pulmonary consumption, or that 
which constitutes its essential cha- 
racter, is the existence, in the lungs, 
of certain substances called tuber- 
cles. Therefore, till we arrive at 
a knowledge of the state of the sys- 
tem which leads to the formation of 
these bodies, and of the circumstan- 
ces which induce that state, we can- 
not hope to establish rules for the 
prevention of consumption upon any 
sound principles. Now, tubercles, 
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when not very numerous, may exist 
in the lungs, without producing much 
inconvenience, for many years ; and 
if the general health is improved, 
and those causes which are known 
to excite irritation or inflammation 
in the respiratory organs, are avoid- 
ed, they may not, for aught we know, 
shorten materially the life of the in- 
dividual. But this is the most fa- 
vourable, and by much the rarer re- 
sult of the case. Tubercles, in the 
vast majority of instances, advance 
rapidly, destroy that portion of the 
lungs in which they are imbedded, 
and cause death. Expectoration 
sometimes leads to a cure of the 
disease, and, indeed, it is the opi- 
nion of some of the best pathologists 
of the day, that this is the only way 
in which a cure of tuberculous con- 
sumption is effected. That tuber- 
cles are ever absorbed, we have no 
proof. The next step in the research, 
therefore, leads us to enquire into 
the proximate cause of tubercles. 
Morbid anatomy has discovered that 
they may be formed without even 
the slightest symptoms of inflamma- 
tion; while, on the other hand, in- 
flammation, in all its degrees, is of 
frequent occurrence without giving 
rise to tubercles. Nothing is more 
common than to find them in nume- 
rous organs of the body at the same 
time; and it is often in that organ 
only in which they had longest exist- 
ed, (commonly the lungs, ) that traces 
of inflammation are to be found—the 
tubercles being frequently deposited 
in the unchanged, healthy chambers 
of the parts. They are often most 
insidious in their formation and in- 
crease; and it is easily to be con- 
ceived that they should render any 
organ more prone to inflammation ; 
and that inflammation should acce- 
lerate the progress of the tuber- 
cles through their different stages. 
But Dr Clark cannot admit that 
simple inflammation should be ca- 
pable of producing such extensive 
alterations, without its existence be- 
ing discoverable during life by any 
of the usual signs, or any traces of 
it being detected after death, as some 
pathologists believe. He is of opi- 
nion, then, that tubercles are not 
generally the result of inflammation, 
though sometimes they are ; and the 
question arises, Whence is it that the 
same morbid action gives origin to 
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tubercles in one instance, and not 
in the other? In a healthy subject, 
he believes they_are never the result 
of inflammation, and that, when they 
appear to be so, it will be found to 
be inflammation occurring in, and 
modified by, a disordered state of the 
system, of a peculiar kind. To that 
disordered state of the system, then, 
it behoves the physician to direct 
his chief attention,—for by correct- 
ing it, he may prevent the formation 
of tubercles, or, in other words, of 
consumption. 

The immediate process by which 
tubercles are produced, is involved 
in much obscurity. It may be the 
peculiar action of the extreme ves- 
sels totally unconnected with inflam- 
mation, or even with increased ac- 
tion; nay, it is just as likely that 
they may be the result of a morbid 
diminution of action. In persons, 
however, strongly predisposed to 
tubercular disease, the frequent oc- 
currence of catarrh, or of pulmonary 
inflammation, may, by keeping up a 
degree of congestion and irritation 
of the lungs, give rise to the forma- 
tion of tubercles at an earlier period 
than would otherwise have happen- 
ed, or even, in nicely balanced cases, 
determine their occurrence. Dr Clark 
thinks with Dr Todd, and some other 
pathologists, that the real cause of 
tubercles is a morbid condition of 
the general system, hereditary in 
some, and, in others, induced by a 
series of functional derangements, 
ultimately affecting the whole ani- 
mal economy. 

Having advanced thus far, Dr 
Clark proceeds to point out some of 
the leading symptoms by which this 
state is characterised,—premising, 
that it is more easily recognised than 
described; for the affection being a 
progressive one, its signs are more 
or less manifest according to the de- 
gree in which it exists. 

First, the countenance is generally 
paler than natural, though at differ- 
ent times, and without any apparent 
reason, it is, in this respect, subject 
to striking changes. These are very 
remarkable where there is much co- 
lour. Now, there is a general pale- 
ness, With a sunk, faded appearance 
of the countenance,—now, an irregu- 
lar mixture of white and red. In 
place of the natural gradations in 
which these colours pass into each 
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other in health, they terminate by 
distinct and abrupt lines, giving the 
face a biotched or spotted appear- 


ance. Sallow complexions assume 
a  cemamage unhealthful aspect, ex- 
hibiting a dull, leaden hue, diffused 
over a general pallid ground, and 
there is paleness on the lips. The 
eyes have generally a pearly, glassy 
appearance, and the whole counte- 
nance has commonly a sunk and Jan- 
guid aspect. At first they are tran- 
sitory,—but though, during the pro- 
gress of the disease, and on to its 
close, variable, yet evident to the 
most cursory observer. The skin of 
the patient is either harsh and dry, 
or that state will be found to alter- 
nate with a moist, clammy, and re- 
laxed one. The colour, too, is often 
changed to a sallow, and, in some 
cases, to a dirty yellowish hue; and 
except on the cheeks, there is always 
a deficiency of red vessels. In some 
hereditary cases, particularly in fe- 
males of a fair and delicate com- 
plexion, the skin assumes a semi- 
transparent appearance, resembling 
wax-work, and the veins may be seen 
distinctly through it. Poets ought 
not to describe the hands of their 
imaginary mistresses as transparent, 
except when they are conducting 
them, not to their bridal beds, but to 
their graves. *Tis a bad sign of a 
young lady’s health when you can 
see through her hand as easily as her 
heart; and, instead of a parson, you 
should call in a physician. 

Secondly, the digestive organs are 
very generally more or less deranged. 
Look at the tongue, and it is furred 
towards the base, the extremity and 
edges being pale and flabby. Or, 
with the base furred, the point and 
margin are redder than natural, and 
-often studded with papille of a still 
brighter hue. The former state of 
the tongtfe is a more frequent accom- 
paniment of .that form of disease 
which originates chiefly in heredi- 
‘tary predisposition ; the latter, of that 
which is principally or entirely ac- 
quired, and in which an irritated state 
of the stomach attends the disorder 
‘from the beginning, and often pre- 
cedes it. In a third class of cases, of 
much rarer occurrence, the tongue is 
clean and natural in its appearance, 
and the digestive organs pretty regu- 
larly perform their functions. This 


happens chiefly, Dr Clark thinks, in 
females in whom the disease has 
been mainly owing to hereditary pre- 
disposition. Such patients bear, and 
even require, a fuller and stronger 
diet; with the others it is the re- 
verse. 

Thirdly, In consumptions the cir- 
culation is subject to great variety ; 
in hereditary cases, the powers of the 
heart, Dr Clark thinks, are commonly 
under the ordinary standard, while 
the frequency of the pulse is gene- 
rally above it, and palpitation is not 
an unfrequent symptom. Indeed, he 
thinks that a small feeble heart is a 
strong predisposing cause of con- 
sumption. 

Fourthly, The nervous system par- 
takes of the general derangement. 
Sleep is unsound, being either dis- 
turbed, or unnaturally heavy and un- 
refreshing. The mind, sympathizing 
with the body, loses its energy; and 
the temper is often remarkably chan- 
ged. In the purer and less compli- 
cated cases of hereditary consump- 
tion, there is generally great serenity 
of mind; the spirits are often of sur- 
prising buoyancy, and hope brings 
its cheering influence with the last 
sufferings of the patient. That beauty 
is the worst of all to be borne by the 
loving spectator of the dying one. 
But such a state of mind is far sel- 
domer an attendant on consumption 
than is generally believed, especially 
in those cases in which disorder of 
the digestive organs leads to the mor- 
bid condition of the system. Then 
the poor patient is seen dying day 
by day, in despondency and in de- 
spair; nor can there be a more try- 
ing death to the most religious of 
God’s creatures. 

Under the general term, Consump- 
tion, then, are comprehended three 
different forms or stages of disease 
—Ist, General disorder of the health 
—2d, Tubercular cachexy—3d, Con- 
sumption, properly so called. These 
different stages may, in general, be 
distinctly recognised ; but it is only 
in proportion to the physician’s 
powers and habits of minute and 
careful observation that the symp- 
toms of the first stage will be re- 
marked, or in other words, that he 
will be able to detect the approach of 
the first tubercular disease. But 
this is the time, by proper applica- 
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tions, to prevent consumption. If it 
be allowed to pass by, as it is in 
many million cases, then 


“ The trot becomes a gallop soon, 
In spite of curb or rein.” 


Having thus spoken of the symp- 
toms, let us now speak of the causes, 
of consumption—and, first, let us at- 
tend, with Dr Clark, to the heredi- 
tary nature of the disease. 

By hereditary predisposition, a 
term in the application of which there 
has been some confusion, Dr Clark 
understands a peculiar condition of 
the system, depending upon its ori- 
ginal conformation and organization, 
and derived from the parents, which 
renders the individual more suscep- 
tible, or more liable to lapse into cer- 
tain diseases, than other persons en- 
dowed originally with a more healthy 
organization. Now, it does not fol- 
low, as a necessary consequence, 
that a child born with a predisposi- 
tion to a disease, must be attack- 
ed by that disease; but it will be 
more easily induced, unless the con- 
dition of the system which consti- 
tutes the hereditary predisposition be 
corrected by proper management in 
early life. In some families, the here- 
ditary predispositionseems so strong, 
that, without any cognizable cause, 
the regular actions of the economy 
become deranged, and the system 
lapses into the morbid state, which 
terminates eventually in consump- 
tion. Indeed, in some rare instances, 
the infant at birth has been found to 
be labouring under tubercular dis- 
ease. On the other hand, so weak is 
the hereditary predisposition in many 
individuals, that a complication of 
powerful causes long applied is ne- 
cessary to induce the disease. Be- 
tween these two extremes there ex- 
ists every variety of shade in the dis- 
position to consumption. A dispo- 
sition to consumption and to scrofu- 
la is sometimes often transmitted 
from parents to children, by the de- 
teriorating influence of other dis- 
eases in the parents on the physical 
condition of their offspring. Thus, 
the children of dyspeptic, of gouty, 
and of cachectic parents, are very li- 
able to scrofula and consumption ; 
and this, though a more remote, Dr 
Clark thinks is probably the original 
source of scrofulous and tuberculous 
diseases, 
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But the predisposition to consump- 
tion is very often acquired without 
any hereditary taint; no person, how- 
ever healthful may have been his 
original organization, can be consi- 
dered totally exempt from the liabi- 
lity to consumption. It is met with 
in early infancy, and occasionally 
proves fatal to the octogenarian. All 
causes predispose to it which lower 
the tone of the bodily health—seden- 
tary occupations—abuse of strong 
spirituous or fermented liquors—un- 
wholesome diet. In humid and cold 
situations, all diseases which induce 
what is called “a bad habit of body.” 
Mental depression accelerates the 
evil, and in constitutions labouring 
under tubercular disease, its destruc- 
tive influence is most conspicuous. 

But the origin of the constitution- 
al disorder which Dr Clark describes 
as tending ultimately to consumption, 
is very often to be traced, he says, 
to the mismanagement of children. 
The seeds of disease, which are to 
ripen at a later period of life, are 
frequently sown during infancy and 
childhood—in the first case by im- 
perfect suckling, or the entire sub- 
stitution of artificial food for the na- 
tural and only proper nourishment 
of infants ; and in the second, by im- 
proper, and often over-stimulating, 
food ; and a hundred other causes 
connected with early education. The 
education of girls is too often such 
—especially in boarding-schools—it 
is needless to describe it here—as 
to comprehend all the causes of con- 
sumption ; or, if any be wanting, they 
are soon supplied by a fashionable 
life. On this part of the subject, Dr 
Clark dwells with much feeling ; but 
we have notroom to follow him, and 
must now go on to consider a change 
to a milder climate as a remedy for 
that deranged state of the health from 
which consumption springs. 

Before such a change is resorted 
to, the disordered functions of the 
body—particularly the digestive or- 
gans—must be corrected; and that 
must be done, not by any violent 
means, but by slow, gradual, and 
cautious treatment of local conges- 
tion and irritation, often combined 
with general debility, a pathological 
state which it requires great judg- 
ment and sagacity to manage. Thi 
being done, then the sooner the pa 
tient removes to a milder climate the 
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better; for the great utility of such 
a climate consists in no “ hidden 
magic,” but in enabling the patient 
to pursue the restorative system 
through the whole year. 

The misfortune is, that the period 
of the functional disease is too often 
permitted to pass, before any danger 
is feared; and that relations are not 
alarmed till symptoms of irritation, 
or impeded function in the lungs, 
oupent, of tubercular disease esta- 
blished there, and fast leading to the 
third and last stage of consumption. 
Even then, removal to a mild cli- 
mate, especially if effected by means 
of a sea voyage, under very favour- 
able circumstances, may still be use- 
ful—but merely as a means of im- 
proving the general health, and of 
preventing inflammatory affections of 
the lungsand bronchia. But when con- 
sumption is fully established—that 
is, when the character of the cough 
and expectoration, the hectic fever 
and emaciation, give every reason 
to believe the existence of tubercu- 
lous cavities in the lungs, and still 
more, when the presence of these is as- 
certained by auscultation—he thinks 
that no benefit is to be expected from 
change of climate. Under such cir- 
cumstances, the patient should try 
the most favourable residences of 
his own country, or even wait the 
result—it is needless to say what it 
will be—amid the comforts of home 
and watchful care of friends. It is 
indeed natural for the relations of 
such a patient to cling to that which 
seems to afford even a ray of hope. 
But did they but know, says Dr Clark, 
the discomfort, the fatigue, the expo- 
sure, and the irritation, necessarily 
attendant on a long journey in the 
advanced period of consumption,they 
would shrink from such a measure! 
Nor will the experienced medical 
adviser, when he reflects upon all 
the accidents to which the poor pa- 
tient must be liable, condemn him 
to the additional evil of expatriation. 
Alas! such unfortunate patients often 
sink a prey to their disease long be- 
fore they reach the place of destina- 
tion. Almost all—nay all the rest— 
through pain and suffering, find, in a 
distant country, an untimely grave. 

But there are chronic cases of con- 
sumption, in which the disease of 
the lungs, even though arrived at its 
last stage, may derive benefit by a 
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removal to a mild climate—those in 
which the disease has been induced 
in persons little disposed to it con- 
stitutionally, and in whom it usually 
occurs later in life than when here- 
ditary. The tuberculous affection in 
such persons is occasionally confined 
to a small portion of the lungs, and 
the system sympathizes with the local 
disease. Residence in a mild cli- 
mate, by strengthening the system, 
may save the patient. In those for- 
tunate, but rare cases, too, where the 
progress of disease in the lungs has 
been arrested by nature, but in 
which a long period must elapse be- 
fore the work of reparation is com- 
pleted, a mild climate has often been 
of great avail. In nicely balanced 
cases, life may be preserved for 
many years by constant residence in 
a warm climate—nor would there 
probably be any consumption at all, 
if, with the cuckoo, we could make 


“ Our annual voyage round the globe, 
Companion of the spring.” 


Supposing a removal to a mild cli- 
mate to be decided on, which is the 
best climate ? No one climate or s1- 
tuation is the best in all cases. In 
the first part of his book, Dr Clark, 
as we have said, gives the character 
of the climate of all the different 
places resorted to by invalids, and 
has endeavoured to draw a compa- 
rative view of their respective me- 
rits. It was our declared intention 
to enrich our pages with much of 
that most valuable information ; but 
this article has already grown to such 
a length, that we must reserve it for 
our next Number. Meanwhile, it 
may be remarked of the climates of 
the south of France and Italy, that 
for consumptive invalids, in whom 
there exists much sensibility to frost 
and keen winds, and more especially, 
if the immediate vicinity of the sea 
is known to disagree with them, 
Rome and Pisa are the best situa- 
tions for a winter residence. When, 
on the contrary, the patient labours 
under a languid or oppressed circu- 
lation, with a relaxed habit, and a 
disposition to congestion or to heemor- 
rhage, rather than to inflammation, 
and more especially when the sea- 
air is known by experience to agree 
with the individual, Nice deserves 
the preference. But in cases com« 
plicated with gastric irritation, Nice 
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is an improper residence. Indeed, 
Dr Clark is of opinion, that where 
this state of the stomach exists, no 
climate which disagrees with it, can 
do the patient good, whatever be his 
other ailments, and however favour- 
able to them the climate may be. 

The climate which of all others he 
thinks the best suited to consump- 
tive patients, generally, is that of 
Madeira—for reasons assigned by 
him—and next to it, that of Tene- 
riffe. 

The profession are divided on the 
question, whether the preference is 
to be given to a seaside or an inland 
situation. Dr Clark, from all he has 
been enabled to learn and observe, 
thinks that consumption, ceteris pa- 
ribus, is more frequent on the sea- 
coast than in the interior; but still, 
that the greater mildness of many ma- 
ritime places, as of those on the south 
and south-west coasts of England, 
may more than compensate for this 
difference, especially when they are 
resorted to only for a part of the 
year. But of two climates, the 
physical character of which being 
alike favourable, the one on the sea 
shore, and the other inland, he would 
certainly prefer the latter as a resi- 
dence for a consumptive patient. 
There was once a foolish idea pre- 
valent even in the profession, that 
the air of a marshy country was be- 
neficial in consumption; but scrofula 
and consumption are more frequent 
in many aguish countries, than in 
others of a different character, and 
an attack of ague is surely more like- 
ly to prove the occasion of consump- 
tion than to prevent it. Thus, in the 
province of Frise, in the Nether- 
lands, agues abound ; and it appears 
by a statistical table sent to our au- 
thor by De Lombard, that consump- 
tion is more frequent there than in 
Edinburgh. A humid atmosphere in 
a cold climate is indeed one of the 
most powerful causes of consump- 
tion. 

Is a sea voyage to be recommend- 
ed or not, in cases of consumption ? 
Dr Clark is decidedly of opinion that 
a sea voyage is beneficial in its early 
stages, and most of all, when the 
disease is accompanied with hemop- 
tysis. He agrees with Dr Gregory, 
who expresses this opinion in his ce- 
lebrated Conspectus, that the uncea- 
sing motion of a ship, and the con- 
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stant exercise which it produces, are 
principal agents in the cure, while 
it seems also to act in a particular 
manner on the nervous system. Many 
striking instances of the beneficial 
effects of sea voyages in consump- 
tion are authenticated. They are also 
much preferable to land journeys, in 
all consumptive cases which are 
complicated with palpitation, or in- 
creased action of the heart, whether 
functional or depending upon or- 
ganic disease. But there may ex- 
ist complications, on the other hand, 
which would render a sea voyage 
unadvisable—as, when there is much 
nervous sensibility, a strong dispo- 
sition to headach, and an irritable 
state of the stomach; a sea voyage, 
it is plain, must either do much good 
or much evil to an invalid, for it 
works strongly, for life or for death. 
Dr Clark recommends a cruise— 
and not inthe Mediterranean, but in 
the Atlantic. 

In place of sending consumptive 
patients to pass the winter in a milder 
climate, ithas been proposed to keep 
them in rooms artificially heated, and 
maintained at aregular temperature. 
What says Dr Clark to this proposal ? 
He says what seems to be most ra- 
tional, that with the advocates of 
such a measure, the state of the lungs 
appears to be the only consideration ; 
whereas, it need not be told, that 
without improving the general health, 
which cannot be done without exer 
cise in the open air, all measures, 
directed to the local disease, will be 
fruitless. By such means, undoubts 
edly, the inflammatory action in these 
organs may be kept down; but they 
all favour the very condition of the 
system which led to the disease, and 
the removal of which condition can 
alone afford the patient a hope of re- 
covery. Therefore, in the incipient 
stages of consumption, he holds just- 
ly such a measure to be generally 
most improper; but in the advanced 
stages, when all hopes of recovery 
have vanished, and when removal to 
a distant climate is totally useless, 
life may be prolonged, in many cases, 
by keeping the invalids in apartments, 
the temperature of which is regula- 
ted in such a manner as to maintain 
the air in the purest possible state. 
Females, from their habits, bear such 
a system of confinement better than 
males--and both sexes, at the more 
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advanced periods of life. In cases of 
inflammation of the lungs, also, which 
have occurred during the winter, 
such a measure is good; but the pa- 
tient ought certainly, if possible, to 
pass the following winter ina climate 
where confinement will not be ne- 
cessary, that his general health may 
be improved by exercise in the open 
air. Comparing, then, the benefits 
likely to result to consumptive pa- 
tients from a mild climate, and con- 
finement to rooms regulated to an 
agreeable temperature, there can be 
no question of the decided superiori- 
ty of the former. But when circum- 
stances preclude the possibility of 
changing the climate, then confine- 
ment to apartments of a proper and 
equable temperature, is the best 
measure that can be adopted to avoid 
the injurious effects of our cold, 
damp, and variable climate during 
the winter season. 

Can any general rule be given with 
respect to the length of time which 
a consumptive invalid may be requi- 
red to pass in a mild climate, in or- 
der to overcome the disposition to 
the disease ? No. When it is had re- 
course to for the removal of the dis- 
ordered health which precedes tu- 
bercular cachexy, a single winter 
may be all that may be necessary— 
when tubercular cachexy is esta- 
blished, and still more, when there 
is reason to suspect the presence of 
tubercles in the lungs, several years 
may be requisite. In consumption, 
properly so called, Dr Clark, through- 
out the whole work, expresses his be- 
lief that climate, with rarest excep- 
tions, will be of little or no service. 

When the disease is cured, the 
patient should never forget that it 
may, and indeed will, recur, should 
he expose himself to the influence 
of any of its chief causes. And in 
recovering from a very bad case, he 
ought to remain long—perhaps for 
years—in the climate which wrought 
the cure. Perhaps he may never 
again be able to live in any other— 
never again be the man he once was— 
and infatuated will he be, if he lives 
as a strong man might, and ever for- 
gets that both his feet were once on 
the edge of the grave. 

In conclusion, Dr Clark submits 
the following corollaries as a sum- 
mary of his views regarding the na- 
ture and causes of consumption, and 
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its treatinent, more especially as con- 
nected with the effects of climate. 
ist, Thattubercles in the lungs con- 
stitute the essential character and 
immediate cause of consumption. 

2d, That tubercles originate in a 
morbid condition of the general sys- 
tem. 

3d, That such a state of system 
frequently has for its cause heredi- 
tary predisposition; inotherinstances 
being induced by various functional 
disorders ; while in a third class of 
cases, perhaps the most numerous, 
it arises from the conjoint effects of 
both these causes. 

4th, That consumption is to be 
prevented only by adopting such 
means as shall counteract the here- 
ditary predisposition, where it exists, 
and maintain a healthy condition of 
the various functions from infancy 
to the full developement of the body. 

5th, That in the general disorder 
of the health which leads to tubercu- 
lar cachexy, or in tubercular cachexy 
itself, and even when tubercles are 
formed in the lungs, unattended with 
much constitutional disturbance, a 
residence in a mild climate will prove 
beneficial ; and also in cases of chro- 
nic consumption, at any stage, where 
the lungs are not extensively implica- 
ted in tubercular disease, and where 
the system does notsympathize much 
with the local disorder. 

6th, That in cases of confirmed 
consumption, in which the lungs are 
extensively diseased, and where hec- 
tic fever, emaciation, and the other 
symptoms which characterise its ad- 
vanced stages, are present, change of 
climate can be of no service, and may 
even accelerate the progress of the 
disease. 

7th, That climate, to be effectual 
in any case, requires to be continued 
for a considerable time—in most 
cases for years. 

We have now given, as we said 
we should do, the sum and substance 
of Dr Clark’s opinions on consump- 
tion. They are, like all true views, 
simple; there is nothing startling 
about them, for sagacity never hunts 
after novelty, and wisdom seeks not 
for what is strange. He is perfectly 
justified in his anticipations that his 
book will be perused by many per- 
sons not of the profession, but who 
are yet deeply interested in the sub- 
ject of climate, in relation to its 
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effects on disease. His wish was to 
express himself in as plain language 
as possible, that he might make him- 
self intelligible to the generality of 
readers, without at all diminishing 
the utility of the work to the mem- 
bers of his own profession. He has 
completely succeeded ; and we hope 
that other physicians will lay aside 
the stilts and the veil; and when 
speaking about diseases which in one 
sense may be said to be “ their bread 
and other mén’s poison,” will walk 
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on the same sort of feet, and wear 
the same sort of face, and use the 
same sort of tongue—as far as may. 
be—with ordinary mortals. And 
thus will man come, in due time, to 
know something about that part of 
him called the Body—while, if priests 
and philosophers will do their duty 
too, he will likewise be acquiring 
some knowledge of his other part, 
called the Soul. And thus will he 
live long on earth, and then go to 
heaven. 











LETTER FROM THE AUTHOR OF “ ANNALS OF THE PENINSULAR CAMPAIGNS,” 
TO THE EDITOR OF BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


Sir, 

On my return from the Continent, about a fortnight ago, I for the first 
time learned, that a letter bearing the respectable signature of Major-Gene- 
ral Stirling, had appeared in your Magazine, impeaching the accuracy of 
a passage in the “ Annals of the Peninsular Campaigns,” relative to the 
conduct of the 42d regiment in the battle of Corunna. This passage it may 
be better to quote. It is as follows :— 

“In the meanwhile, from some misapprehension, the 42d had retired, and 
the enemy being reinforced, took advantage of this circumstance to renew 
the conflict. Elvina became again the scene of struggle; the 42d, after a 
brief but animating address from the General, returned to the attack, and 
the Guards being brought up to their support, the enemy retired.” 

In opposition to the above statement, General Stirling, in his letter, has 
thought proper to assert, Ist, that the 42d regiment never did retire till order- 
ed to do so, when night had put a stop to the engagement ; 2dly, that, with 
the exception of the words, “ Highlanders, remember Egypt!” which accom- 
panied the first order to advance, the regiment received no address from Sir 
John Moore. In vindication of my own accuracy, therefore, I feel called 
on to produce the authorities on which my statement is founded, leaving it 
to Major-General Stirling to deal with these as he may deem most condu- 
cive to the credit of the distinguished regiment so long under his command. 

The following extract is from the work of James Moore, brother to the 
General, which has passed through various editions, and is, confessedly, 
of the very highest authority :— 

“ The General now proceeded to the 42d. ‘ Highlanders,’ said he, ‘ re- 
member Egypt!’ They rushed on and drove the French before them, till 
they were ee by a wall. Sir John accompanied them in this charge. 
He now sent Captain Hardinge to order up a battalion of the Guards to the 
left flank of the 42d. The officer commanding the Light Infantry conceived 
at this that they were about to be relieved by the Guards, because their ammu- 
nition was nearly expended, and he began to fall back. The General, dis- 
covering the mistake, said to them, ‘ My brave Forty-second, join your comrades ; 
ammunition is coming up, and you have your bayonets,’ Upon this they in- 
stantly moved forward, &e.’’—p. 350-1. 3d edition. 

The same account is given, nearly verbatim, by Mr Southey, (vol. i. p. 
801.) 

It is also repeated in the “ Annual Register” of the year ; in the “ Military 
Chronicle” (Sup. to vol. i. p..71); in the “ Journal of a Soldier of the 71st 
Regiment ;” and in many other works, to which, as I em deprived of access 
to my military books, { cannot at this moment more particularly refer. If 
further corroboration, however, be required, I imagine it will be amply 
afforded by the following passage from the Histery of Colonel Napier, the 
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accuracy of whose information, on every thing connected with the cam- 
paign of Sir John Moore, has never been disputed. Colonel Napier nar- 
rates the circumstances connected with the 42d regiment in the following 
manner :— 

“ Meanwhile the General, bringing up a battalion of the brigade of Guards 
to fill the space in the line left vacant by these two regiments, (50th and 
42d,) the 42d mistook his intention, and retired, and at that moment the enemy, 
being reinforced, renewed the fight beyond the village; the officer com- 
manding the 50th was wounded and made prisoner, and Elvina became the 
scene of a second struggle; this being observed by the Commander-in- 
Chief, who directed in person the operations of Baird’s division, he address- 
ed a few animating words to the 42d, and caused it to return to the attack.” 
— Napier, vol. i. p. —. 

Were further evidence wanting in this matter, it would be easy to pro- 
cure it ; and if General Stirling is not aware of the fact, that the authorities 
already quoted have not only commanded the public belief inthis country, but 
have likewise been corroborated and confirmed by foreign military authors, 
he may become so by consulting the Histories of Riegel and Venturini, 
Rocca’s “ Account of the War in Spain,” the “ Biographie Universelle,” 
(art. Sir John Moore,) and other works to which, should he wish it, it will 
give me pleasure to direct his attention. 

In the meanwhile, I believe I have demonstrated beyond question that the 
passage in the “ Annals of the Peninsular Campaigns,” stigmatized as “ very 
inaccurate,” is supported, in every particular, by the uniform stream of au- 
thorities, from the period of the action till the appearance of General Stir- 
ling’s letter in your Magazine. Let it be remembered, too, that the state- 
ments quoted, relative to the conduct of the 42d regiment, in the battle of 
Corunna, have been successively put forth by military writers of the highest 
popularity and distinction, and that itis only after an interval of twenty-one 
years, that a contradiction, addressed to one of the most obscure and least 
authoritative of their number, has at length been hazarded. How to account 
for this circumstance, I confess I know not. That the statements alluded to 
should never, during so long a period, have fallen within the observation of 
those able and interested to correct them, if erroneous, it is difficult to con- 
ceive; yet had General Stirling not been ignorant of all that I have in this 
letter obtruded, perhaps somewhat unpleasantly, on his notice, lam sure his 
candour would have led him to accompany his charge of inaccuracy with a 
confession that a narrative of facts, substantially the same with that objected 
to in the “ Annals,” had been given, in almost every history that had pre- 
viously appeared, without contradiction, either from himself or any other 
officer present in the engagement. 

Ihave now done. Whether the statement of General Stirling, put forth after 
so long and unaccountable a silence, or that given by the authorities already 
quoted, may be held most entitled to credit, is to me matter of the most perfect 
indifference. It is enough for my complete vindication, that at the period when 
my history was written, the accuracy of the accounts on which I founded 
had remained unquestioned for nearly a quarter of a century ; nay, at this 
very moment have received no public contradiction. 1 have now only to assure 
General Stirling that he has my best wishes in the task he has thus tardily 
undertaken, of vindicating even from the possibility of reflection the repu- 
tation of a regiment whose conduct upon all occasions is universally ac- 
knowledged to have been very creditable. General Stirling, however, de- 
ceives himself, if he supposes that such authorities as those I have quoted, 
whose accounts have long since become part of the Military History of 
Europe, are to be answered by a few sentences in a Magazine, however 
extensive its circulation. 


THE AUTHOR OF 
“ ANNALS OF THE PENINSULAR_CAMPAIGNS.” 
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XPH AEN TYMITMOLIQ KTAIKQN TEPINIZZOMENAQN 
HAEA KQTIAAONTA KAQHMENON OINOIIOTAZEIN. 
x. 
PHOC. ap Ath. 
[ This is a distich by wise old Phocylides, 
An ancient who wrote crabbed Greek in no silly days ; 
Meaning, “ ’Tis RIGHT FOR GOOD WINEBIBBING PEOPLE, 
Not TO LET THE JUG PACE ROUND THE BOARD LIKE A CRIPPLE; 
Bur GAILY TO CHAT WHILE DISCUSSING THEIR TIPPLE.” 
An excellent rule of the hearty old cock ’tis— 
And a very fit motto to put to our Noctes.] 
C. N. ap. Ambr. 


Scene—Saloon of the New Premises, 45, George Street. Time—Eight 
o’ Clock. PresENt—MeEssrs BLackwoop, Nort, CRAIGELLACHIE, SEWARD, 
SuHepHerD, JAMES BALLANTYNE, BuLLER, Sanpy BaLLaNtTyNeE, ROBERT 
Howie, ArcuitTect Hamitton, ENGLisn Oprum-Eater, MopEerNn Pytuago- 
REAN, Detta, Muttion, Joun Watson Gorpon, Lawrence Macpona.p, 
TickLer, Ropert Grips, JoHN GREENSHIELDS, Assistant Chaplains, Rev. 
Joun Knox, and Samvue. Soutn, and “ the Rest.” 


(Picarpy, Mon. Cavet, Kine Pepin, Sir Davin Gam, TaPPieTouRIE, 
Saquintum, Banpy, and the Pecu, in attendance, in the act of depo- 
siting the Dessert.) 


SHEPHERD (holding up his hands.) 
What’n frutes! 
NORTH, 
Watson Gordon, my dear fellow, study the Shepherd. That’s the Face! 
Joun Warson Gorpon (smiling.) 
I have it. 
TICKLER. 
In the attitude of prayer, like a Covenanter on a hill side. 
ASSISTANT CHAPLAIN KNOX (austerely.) 

Denouncing wrath against old sinners. Mr Tickler, remember, sir, where 

you are, and no sneers, however slight, at the ordinances of religion. 
TICKLER. 

Poo—poo—Jack—times are changed since those of your old fierce Pro- 
genitor. You must learn, sir, to accommodate your Zeal to the spirit of 
the age. No human ears, however long, ever heard Timothy Tickler sneer, 
however slightly, at any religious ordinance. When any bigot says so, “ I 
tell him, if a clergyman, he lies.” 

ASSISTANT CHAPLAIN KNOX. 

Sir, your cloth protects you. Crack that nut. 

SHEPHERD. 

Pity me the day, what’s a’ this? You twa fechtin’ afore the frute! And 
sic a flush o’ frute as never was set doon afore mortal man syne the Fa’! 
Thae prickly peeramids ye ca’ pineapples? O, sirs! but thae hae a sweet 
scent, just like that o’ a lassie’s breath, sittin’ wi’ her loye-locks inside o’ a 
bodie’s plaid on the breezy brae. 

NORTH. 

A fragrant simile, James, 
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SHEPHERD. 

And what orangers! yellower nor bloom or whuns, gouden ba’s indeed, 
drapped frae trees in the Hesperides. Grapes and grozets gloriously 
glowin’, “ in linked sweetness lang drawn out,” a’ roun’ the Oval, and 
tastily interspersed wi’ what can be naething else but peaches and nec- 
trins, wi’ here and there a bonny basket o’ plooms and cherries, alterna- 
tin’ wi’ blushin’ banks o’ strawberries—andasif spring and owtumn had melt- 
ed into ane, the entire table beautified wi’ a boundless prodigality o’ 
flowers! The hail Botanic and Experimental Gardens—baith—maun hae 
been roopit to furnish forth that unparalleled Yepergne. You micht dream 
that some angel had crushed the arc o’ the rainbow thegether into a ba’, 
and Jettin’t fa’ doon, in the midst o’ our festivities, frae the showery hea- 
vens! 

MR LAWRENCE MACDONALD, 

Beautiful ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Chaplains—nae sic dessert was ever devoor’d in Paradise, Think you ’t 
was on the left or the richt bank o’ the Euphrawtes ? 

ASSISTANT CHAPLAIN SOUTH. 

Milton says, 

“ Southward through Eden ran a river large.” 
SHEPHERD. 

And hoo got Adam and Eve across ? There were nae briggs in thae days 
—but aiblins they cou’d baith swoom and flee. For licht, licht, sir, maun 
their bodies as weel as their sowles hae been, afore they were clogged wi’ 
sin. They needed neither fins nor wings then—their frames in specific gra- 
vity less dense nor the living elements. But the “ taste o’ that mortal frute 
brocht death into the warld, and a’ our woe,”—although there’s nae use in 
yawmmerin’ about it noo—sae, Mr De Qunshy, I’d thank ye, sir, to rax 
me ower an aipple. 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

In the juice of the apple, in rind equally with core, there is lodged, Mr 
Hogg, a mysterious power of affecting the human tooth, so as to produce, 
if not a painful, yet an uneasy sensation, of a very peculiar and indescriba- 
ble kind, vulgarly called. 





SHEPHERD. 

Settin’ your teeth on edge. It’s no sae bad’s keeping a body’s mooth wa- 
terin’. Fling me ower the great big muckle red-cheeked ane, that seems 
hotchin’ half-a-dizzen lesser anes aff its gawcey shouthers.—Weel booled 
and weel keppit! You and me, sir, would mak twa gran’ cricketers. Noo, 
freens, crack awa—for I’m no gaun till speak—till ve sookit the seeds. 

MR BLACKWOOD (¢0 MR NORTH.) 

My dear sir, should we not have toasts ? 

NORTH. 

No, Bailie, if you please, not till the time-piece chimes—Ten. Mean- 
while, gentlemen, this is Liberty-Hall. Mr Blackwood and I—President 
and Vice-President of the United States 

SHEPHERD. 

Sittin’ in your arm-chairs, wi’ red, stuffed, leather backs and bottoms, 
when a’ the lave o’ us hae our hurdies on the hard timmer, nae support ava’ 
for our spines, and nane ither for our elbows but the edge o’ the aik-table! 
And that’s leeberty and equality! But afore a’s dune, pride may get a fa’. I 
hae an ee to North’s chair about cock-craw. There hae been some auld 
lines floating about the Forest—for some thoosan years—that may be mo- 
derneezed thus—prophesying—gin my interpretation be richt—that I was 
born to be an usurper. 





TICKLER. 
Hogg’s head brought to the block for having dethroned our Sovereign 
Lord the King! 


SHEPHERD. 
The Seabellin’ leaves daurkly hint sae,—an’ I wou’d wish to lear my auld 
eronie Edward Irving—mony a jug hae we twa drained thegether, theugh 
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a’ in a douce sober way, and never aneuch to produce either an apocalypse 
or an apoplexy—try his haun’ at its interpretation. The close o’t’s no canny, 
like the wutches warnin’ to Macbeth. 
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“ Much I long, yet fear to try, 
The long-forgotten prophecy.” 
NORTH. 


Sing out, James. 


SHEPHERD. 


When Bawdrons, wi’ her mousin paw, 
Dechts her face, the rains wull fa’ 
As they wou’d ding down roof and wa’, 
Tour and turret, rocks and a’, 
In Yarrow droonin’ Newark-ha’. 
An’ when the Hoggie frae his stye, 
Sees hoo the wund blaws in the sky, 
Snoking wi’ his snout on high, 
Grunts to man, “ ’tis all my eye,” 
Foreseeing some strange destiny. 
When the Big Bore rushes forth, 
Like a man o’ war and worth, 
Bearin’ doon upo’ rue Nortu, 
Where rules the king o’ a’ the earth, 
Whom a’ the natives serve wi’ mirth. 
Then that Sovran frae his chair, 
Prooder than the Prince o’ Air, 
Aneath the deas, wi’ Jady fair, 
Ane Mawega, proudly seated there, 
By men yeelyped—Christopher, 
At the wee sma’ hour will snore, 
And by that Beast be couped ower, 
Senseless on the holy floor. 
Swinkum— Sanctum— Swiggamore ! 
The Big Boar then his body busks 
Wi’ bristles, and his snout wi’ tusks. 
And scornin’ mair te feed on husks 
Fearsomely his pig-tail whusks ! 
Trummlin’ to be torn lith and limb, 
The Leddy Mawega looks at him ; 
The Gracefu’ gazin’ on the Grim, 


Wi dewy een in smiles that swim, 
On misty nights like starnies dim, 
And singsa sang that’s like a hymn, 
Frae ane o’ heaven’s ain seraphim ! 
Then a’ at aince, the Big Boar grows 
Intil a man wi’ bauld brent brows, 

A Shepherd singing sweet verse- vows, 
Wha in his plaid the Leddy rows ! 
People! sure ’tis strange to see 

The Twa seated on that settee— 
Where the Cross- Bearer used to be, 
Conspicuous far owre land and sea, 
The steadfast pole-star o’ the free! 

Set him up to rug him doon! 

What think ye o’t, my bonny moon ! - 
Shinin’ abune the heech Auld Toune, 
To see a lord in mortal swoon, 
Aneath a limmer and a loun ? 

Set him up to rug him doon ! 

But be it late or be it soon, 

The timmer turns to siller spoon, 
The leather brogue to velvet shoon. 
Sure sign the times are out o’ tune, 
When an August dry as June, 
(Foretold by him who reads the lune, 
In seasons a’, bricht, black or broon, 
That Gaelic seer, baith blythe and boon, 
Though deaf as ony auld deer-houn, ) 
At Forty-Five, in gran’ Saloon, 

Shall see’a Shepherd wear a croon,— 
Thus endeth the prophetic crune! 





TICKLER. 

Copies must be sent to Coleridge, Irving, Frere; Cunninghame, Faber, 
Stone, and all the other great interpreters of prophecy—that we may sleep 
in peace.—Oh! North grows pale, 

“ Uneasy sit the brows that wear a crown.” 
NORTH. 
“ Lights—lights—lights !” 
MR JAMES BALLANTYNE, 

“ You have displaced the mirth, broke the good meeting with most ad- 

mired disorder !” . 
ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

’Tis a Saloon of singularly simple elegance—nay, grandeur. Except in 
some of Piranesi’s dreamy designs, I remember to have seen nothing, in the 
whole range of architecture, within the same bounds, so magnificent. Said 
I the same bounds? Yet, I feel how difficult—nay, impossible it would be 
—to pronounce its dimensions :—For so exquisite are the proportions, that 
it seems to grow upon the eye, the longer you gaze on walls and roof, still 
expanding around and above, till this table, though of no insignificant size 
(witness the perfect freedom afforded to the elbows of this multitudinous 
assemblage) finally seems in the centre, even like a gorgeous flower-plot in 
the green lawn of some fairy garden. Of whose genius is it the creation ? 
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MR BLACKWOOD. 

The gentleman at your left hand, sir. Allow me to introduce you to one 
another. Mr Hamilton—Mr De Quincy. [They bow and shake hands, 

: ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

The names of Hamilton, Burn, and Playfair, have long been familiar to 
fame. No wonder Edinburgh is such a city. There is something sublime, 
Mr North, to my imagination, in its midsummer solitude. Still almost asa 
city of the dead, yet serene as a city of the living. The great stream of hu- 
man existence, one feels is not dried up, but only diverted into other chan- 
nels. One hears a thousand rills, rivulets, and rivers, cheerfully mee 
along rural valleys, and the heart is touched to think how, far remote though 
they be, they all owe their being to this matchless metropolis. In shade or 
sunshine alike, it seemeth to me, that the whole week is a Sabbath. Gen- 
tlemen, I envy the stranger within your gates. The dullest wight—as Cole- 
ridge says of commonplace people reading Shakspeare, or in dreams— 
must become a poet beneath your Castle Rock—sublimer, sir—believe me 
—than the Acropolis: Though pardon me for hinting, that 1 am scarce- 
ly sensible of the propriety of the term—when self-applied to the inge- 
nious and learned inhabitants—Modern Athenians. 

SHEPHERD. 

Nor me either—my aipple’s dune—and it’s hanged nonsense. Whare’s 
Pericles? No the Provost—perfek gentleman though in a’ things he be— 
and I houp sune to return fra Lonnun a baronet. Whare’s Eskluss, You- 
rippidays, and Suffoclaes? No surely Sir Walter himsell, wi’ his Doom o’ 
Devorgoil, greatest o’ a’ Scotsmen though he be, that ever leev’d, or ever 
wull leeve—nor yet Wullison Glass, though he sings Prince Charlie, and 
some folk sillily swears he wrote it—but that’s a’ ma ee—nor yet—nane 0” 
your lauchin’, you cunnin’ chiel wi’ the mild een—no, nor you either, Mr 
Triangular Delta, though for truth and tenderness o’ natural feelin’, and 
purity and brichtness o’ diction, when describin’ the beauties o’ natur 
either on sea or shore, but mair particularly the sweet sadness o’ spring, 
when first she walks outower the braes wi’ a gariand o’ primroses round 
her sunny hair, and is playing like a wean amang the lambs, I ken na aman 
our poets the match o’ my freen Mr Moir o’ Musselburgh, surgeon though 
he be,—and fearsome to think o’! in the way o’ his profession, during his 
college days doobtless a dissector o’ dead bodies ! 

NORTH. 

Yes, James. But not of him—* gentle lover of nature,’—could it be said, 

as of some that shall now be nameless, in the language of Wordsworth,— 
“ We murder to dissect!” 
SHEPHERD. 

Na, faith—he wou’d na, gin he cou’d help it, brush the gold or silver 
dust aff the wings o’ a butterflee—accep, maybe, gin it were an unco 
rare ane,—an unique in the red and broon mottledness o’ its striped 
and starry beauty, sic as that Prince o’ the Air, the Emperor 0’ Morocco. 
And then, ablins, Delta might bring his heart to shy his beaver at it, for the 
sake o’ sceence, Jamie Wulson, and the College Museum. An’ there’s just 
sic another, the very like’s o’ him in genius and humanity, the Modern 
Pythagorean, owre by yonner—dinna blush, sirs—take a lesson frae me, and 
no be sae blate—wha wou’dna grudge gettin’ out o’ his warm bed at the 
mirkest hour o’ a snaw-drivin’ midnicht—and thinkin’ nae mair o’ the fees 
than the flakes—to dive doon into the cellar, or munt up to the garret 0” 
some lane wi’ a laigh vulgar name, to prolong, if possible, the wee bit pee- 
pin’ life o’ a span-lang bairn, or that o’ some auld bed-ridden granny wi’ a 
crinklin’ cough, in the last stage o’ natur’s consumption. And mind ma 
words, sirs ;—the doctors that’s no deaf to the cry o’ the puir, when wrast- 
lin’ wi’ death in an auld clay-biggin, will be amang the verra first to be 
ca’d in till the rich man’s best bedrooms, in houses in fashionable squares, 
for does na ae God regn over all, and whare’s the difference in the heart’s 
pulsations atween that o’ ony twa meeserable mortal creatures ?-——But the 
Wine’s stannin’ wi’ me—there—that’s garrin’t spin!—/( The Shepherd with 

great vehemence sends one of the cut-crystals off a-spinning, and there is 
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a smash, as of icebergs clashing in the North Sea.)—Mercy me! I’m dumb; 
foundr’d,—what a stramash ! 
MR BLACKWOOD. 

Never mind, my dearest James, that sentiment was worth a shiver. 

(Enter Picarpy, in consternation with his Tail, and the fame are Tee 
moved, table swept, and decanters replaced, as if by magic. 

SHEPHERD. 

I’m blin’.—But what's this? Was na there a split bombshell the noo 
blawn to flinders on the table? I surely hae na been sleepin’ already; sae 
it caunna hae been a dream. 

NORTH. 

You really ought, James, at your time of life, to keep a tighter rein on 
your imagination. 

SHEPHERD. 

What? would you daur to tell me to my face, that there was nae broken 
bottles ? : 
NORTH. 

Not so much as the taperest wine-glass wire-woven into almost in- 
visible attenuity. That comes of being a poet! You are all subject to 
strange delusions. 

SHEPHERD. 

Weel, weel, sir. Yet I thocht I baith saw and heard the battle o’ the 
bottles, as distinctly as ever I saw and heard a flicht o’ fairies alichtin’ on 
a green knowe, aff their silver-ringing-reened horses, and a’ dauncin,’ 
haun an’ haun, in a ring, roun’ their statelier queen. 

MR ROBERT HOWIE. 

Mr Jeems Hogg—for that’s your name, I understan’—there’s no sic a 
place in a’ Scotland for fairies, as the Mearns Muir. 
SHEPHERD. 

The Mearns Muir? Whare’s that, sir? and wha, may I speer, may ye be 
yoursell ? 

MR ROBERT HOWIE. 

You may ask that at Mr North. The Mearns Muir, gentlemen, lies half- 
way atween Glasgow and the Kingswells—and many’s the time, Mr North, 
there, and me has louped owre its hags, and soomed owre its lochs. I ance 
saved his life—I glory in tell’n’t—when some cursed kelpie had bund his 
legs wi’ the cords o’ the water-lilies, and naething was to be seen o’ him, 
but something yellow aneath the water, and a heap o’ bells frae his gurglin’ 
mooth, as his head was ance—twice—thrice—coming up to the surface. 
Faith I rugged the rapes asunder like wunnlestraes, and brocht him to 
the side, by his lang yellow hair in my teeth, just as you may hae seen a 
Newfoundlander wi’ a wild-swan. Had he been droon’d, there wou’d na 
hae been a dry ee in a’ the parish. 

SHEPHERD. 

His lang yellow hair!! Lookin’ at the bald pow o” him, beggin’ your par- 

don, Mr Robert Howie, that does seem an unco Iee-like story. 
MR ROBERT HOWIE. 

These are hardly the manners, Mr Swine, that we’re accustomed to about 
the Mearns Kirk. But his hair was yellow,—and hoo lang it was, ye may 
guess, when I tell you, that Meg Whitlaw used to say it reminded her o’ 
the Northern Streamers. 

SHEPHERD, 

And wha was Meg Whitlaw ? 

NORTH. 

Hush, James, hush! And beware how you quarrel with my old friend, 
Bob Howie. ' 

SHEPHERD, ; 

Here’s to you, sir; ma faith, you’re a buirdly chiel yet—but gin I hae ony 
skeel in feeshionomy, you wou'd rather offer an open haun than a close neif 
to the Ettrick Shepherd. 

MR ROBERT HOWIE. : 
I never feared to offer either to the face-o’-clay. But I’ve clean gien 
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owre the fechtin’, syne I settled the hash o’ Black Carey, the King o’ the 
Gipsies. 


SHEPHERD. 

An’ are ye the hero that did that gude job to the kintra? Here’s to you 
again, sir—for Black King Carey was the terror, for years, 0’ a’ the Bor- 
ders, and gaed travellin’ Scotland thorough, wi’ his wives and cuddies, fas- 
tenin’ quarrels on a’ the strong men he met, even when on the way to the 
kirk on the Sabbath,—an unhappy man o’ blows and blood; and you ken 
yoursell there was mair nor a sugh o’ murder. 

NORTH. 

In six rounds, James, on the high-road, no need of seconds or bottle- 
holders, or umpires, or referees, Bob smote him on the midriff, before all 
the Fair; and all his life after, King Carey was but a walking shadow. 

MR ROBERT HOWIE. 
Mr North, you could always beat me at the loupin’, and generally at the 
rinnin’—the fechtin’ we never tried—— 
NORTH. 
’ There, my dear Bob, I played second fiddle. 
MR ROBERT HOWIE (laughing.) 

Aye, sir, that you did—and in mony a gey kittle concert. Do ye mind 

the four Paisley Butchers ? 
MR BLACKWOOD. 
Mr Howie, perhaps ye will favour the company with a song. 
MR ROBERT HOWIE. 
I will do my best—if Mr North wishes it. 
NORTH. 

Do, Bob. Give us Sandy Rodgers’s masterpiece—to the air of “ Good 

morrow to your nightcap.” 


MR ROBERT HOWIE (sings.) 


“ Behave yoursell before folk, 

Behave yoursell before folk, 
And dinna be sae rude to me, 

As kiss me sae before folk. 


“ It wadna gie me meikle pain, 
Gin we were seen and heard by nane, 
To tak’ a kiss, or grant you ane; 
But, gudesake! no before folk. 
Behave yoursell before folk, 
Behave yoursell before folk ; 
Whate’er you do, when out o’ view, 
Be cautious aye before folk. 


* Consider, lad, how folk will crack, 
And what a great affair they’]] mak’ 
QO’ naething but a simple smack, 
That's gien or taen before folk. 
Behave yoursell before folk, 
Behave yoursell before folk ; 
Nor gie the tongue o’ auld or young 
Occasion to come o’er folk. 


“ It’s no through hatred o’ a kiss, 

That I sae plainly tell you this, 

But, losh! I tak’ it sair amiss 
To be so teaz’d before folk. 
Behave yoursell before folk, 
Behave yoursell before folk ; 

_ When we’re our lane ye may tak ane, 

But fient a ane before folk. 
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“ Pm sure wi’ you I’ve been as free 
As ony modest lass should be ; 
But yet, it doesna do to see 
Sic freedom used before folk. 
Behave yoursell before folk, ' 
Behave yoursell before folk; 
Pll ne’er submit again to it— 
So mind you that—before folk. 


“ Ye tell me that my face is fair ; 
It may be sae—I dinna care— 
But ne’er again gar’t blush sae sair 
As ye hae done before folk. 
Behave yoursell before folk, 
Behave yoursell before folk ; 
Nor heat my cheeks wi’ your mad freaks, 
But aye be douce before folk. 


“ Ye tell me that my lips are sweet, 

Sic tales, I doubt, are a’ deceit ; 

At ony rate, it’s hardly meet 
To prie their sweets before folk. 
Behave yoursell before folk, 
Behave yoursell before folk ; 

Gin that’s the case, there’s time and place, 
But surely no before folk. 


“ But, gin ye really do insist 

That I should suffer to be kiss’d, 

Gae, get a license frae the priest, 
And mak’ me yours before folk. 
Behave yoursell before folk, 
Behave yoursell before folk ; 

And when we’re ane, baith flesh and bane, 
Ye may tak’ ten—before folk.” 


SHEPHERD. 

Faith, that’s just a capital sang—and Mr Howie, for sic a burly carle, 

has an extraordinar sweet vice. Wha’s he that Sandy Rodgers ? 
MR ROBERT HOWIE. 

Just a workin’ man, sir—a Glasgow mechanic, and nae mair. Judgin’ 
fra my ain experience—a gey wide ane amang a’ sorts 0’ lassies—it’s no 
without a spice o’ netur, 

NORTH. 

It is admirable—equal to any thing of the kind in Burns. Yet it and 
others—some pieces, too, of no little merit, of a serious character—were 
written, Sandy has told us, not during hours of leisure, but amidst the bustle 
and turmoil, the din of the clanking steam-engine, and the deafening rattle 
of machinery, while the operation of committing them to paper was gene- 
rally performed amidst the squalling and clamour of children around the 
hearth, now in the pet of childish quarrel, and now surrounded with mirth, 
and fun, and frolic. And Sandy is a sober and industrious man. So, too, 
is my ingenious friend Dugald Moore of Glasgow, whose poems—both 
volumes—are full of uncommon power—and frequently exhibit touches 
of true genius. 

SHEPHERD. 
And, therefore, nae members, either o’ them, o’ ony Temperance Society. 
MR MULLION. 

Temperance Society ! There is the topmost pitch of human folly! A few 
folk with squeamish stomachs, to whom there would be a headach in a 
thimble-full—some sumphs who, in their stupidity, are all body.and no spi- 
rit—misers who would grudge a doit to save their mother’s life,.or for a 
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calker of Glenlivet—hypocrites who, in a public, would “ curse the cup, nor 
pass it to the rest,” yet put the bottles to their heads in their own bedrooms, 
till they miss the couch and tumble on the carpet—and drunkards dream- 
ing that they are reformed because palsy-stricken, bankrupt, and shameful- 
ly dismissed from a hundred services—to which add some score of snivel- 
lers a-snoke after singularity, and a sensible man or two mad upon this par- 
ticular point, and you have the constituents of the club which common-sense 
hunts with derision from among all honest Christians, and packs off, with a 
flea in their ear, to swig saloop among the Cockneys. 

OMNES. 

Bravo, Mordecai!—Well said, Mullion! Bravo—bravo—bravo ! 

NORTH. 

It seems now as if nothing could be done in this world but by—societies : 
societies for propagating Christian knowledge among the Heathen, and 
societies for putting down the heathenish habit of gin-drinking among 
Christians. I know a gentleman, who, having got an indigestion at an eat- 
ing-house, is now setting on foot “a Society for the Suppression of Kid- 

SHEPHERD. 

Haw—haw—haw ! 

NORTH. 

I assure you, James, it is no laughing matter, when the treasurer comes 
for his subscription. 

SHEPHERD. 

Which ’ll a’ gang—every plack o’t—like maist ither religious subscrip- 
tions—for eatin’ and drinkin’ to the Boards. The richteous overmuch are 
awfu’ guzzlers. For ma part, I think the maist effectual gate o’ propagating 
Christianity is, in a lawfu’ way, to propagate Christians. 

TICKLER. 

So many missionaries think, James; and the plan, I believe, has been 

very successful in the South-Sea Islands. 
CHAPLAIN KNOX. 

Of late years, sir, let me tell you, the abuses that had crept into that sys- 
tem have been in a great measure put an end to. - There has been a refor- 
mation—and all our missionaries now take out wives. It now works well. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ise warrant it. Hae the birkies got manses and steepens? Ou ay—nae 

doot—their bits o’ bouries and their tythe o’ yams. 
CHAPLAIN KNOX. 

The labourer is worthy of his hire. Our missionaries are not monks. 
Protestantism obeys, sanctions, and strengthens the laws of nature—and 
the missionaries she sends to the uttermost parts of the earth 

“ Do vindicate the ways of God to man,” 
by cultivating and encouraging, both by precept and example, the Marrino- 
NIAL AFFECTIONS, inclusive, as you know, James, of all that is “ wisest, vir- 
tuousest, discreetest, best,” in poor fallen, yet not utterly forsaken, and yet 
to be restored, human nature. And thus, even in some of those very South- 
Sea Islands, where Lust was wont to celebrate his foulest orgies, hath he 
‘been “ driven among the bestial herds to dwell ;” and nuptial love, chris- 
tianized into chastity, there “waves his golden wings,” over silvan huts, 

where from the simple Islanders, savage no more, is heard 

“ The voice of psalms, the evening-song of praise.” 
SHEPHERD. 

Mr John Knox, you’re a fine fallow, a credit to your kin and your kintra. 
There—consider that we’ve sheuck hauns. Yon’s really a maist magnificent 
moniment on the wooded hill aside St Mungo’s Cathedral, that Glasgow has 
erecked to your great progenitor. “It shines weel where it stauns.” Mr 
South, your Episcopawlian brither himsel’, admires Scotland’s root-and- 
branch Ecclesiastical Reformer.—Dinna ye, sir ? 

CHAPLAIN SAMUEL SOUTH. 

I do, Shepherd. Reformation, in Church and in State, is always charac- 

terised by the character of the times, the people, and the prime agents whom 
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Providence sends to consummate the work. A John Knox was needed— 
and a John Knox was sent—from heaven, James, as all good and great men 
are, who perform God’s behests on earth. 

SHEPHERD. 

An’ that’s your creed ? There—consider that we hae sheuck hauns.— 
What’s the meanin’ o’ this seelence ? The weght o’ the wee’st bool, trun- 
tled owre’t by a wean, ’ll break the first invisible veil o’ ice let drap on’t 
frae the finger o’ frost on the blue breest o’ a bit lochie, but, ere lang, the 
surface, solid as a stane-floor, wull, without ever gein a crack, support twa 
parishes at the curlin’. Let’s hae a thaw. 

TICKLER. 

Nothing comes so near my imagination of the day of judgment, as a “ sud- 
den syncope and solemn pause” at an after-dinner table—when the com- 
pany look as if they.knew not whether they had lost or won—when the glib 
cannot even stammer—the stammerers become tongue-tied—and the tongue~- 
tied stare as if they had been born dumb. The silence finally gets so in- 
tense, that it is absolutely louder than thunder. 

SHEPHERD. 

That’s a maist insane solecism, Mr Tickler. That a negative quantity 
should hae the power o’ the square rute o’ an infinite series o’ incalculable 
nummers ! 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

I admire the rare intrepidity of the man, of whom, on such an awful oc- 
casion, the liberated and grateful company would say, with Coleridge, could 
they speak, “ He is the first that dared to burst into that silent sea.” 

MODERN PYTHAGOREAN. 

The idea that such silence is louder than thunder—so far from being, my 
beloved Shepherd, an insane solecism—(an expression, by the way, dark 
with the unintelligibility of true genius)—seems to me, Mr Tickler, rather 
to fall short than to transcend the feeling of such a moment, in itself a cen- 
tury. The thunder which such silence resembles is too loud for the ear 
of man to hear it except in the faintest degree—and finally becomes, I 
humbly think, more like the breathless hush that precedes the earthquake 
—when man and beast seem all insensate as mute statues, and the soul 
scarce conscious of its existence is felt as Death-in-Life. 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

I believe, Doctor, that the use of opium is frequent among the working 
classes in manufacturing towns ? 

MODERN PYTHAGOREAN. 

It is, sir. 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

Do you approve of it ? 

MODERN PYTHAGOREAN. 

I should wish to speak with diffidence—with deference—in the presence 
of a man of distinguished genius, who is himself a living and an illustrious 
proof that opium, even when taken in quantities that, before the publication 
of the “ Confessions,” would have seemed, to physicians, in the country at 
least, incredible—of the effects of the distillation from the poppy. Yet, that 
these effects are always pernicious, and often fatal, when the use of opium 
has been carried to any excess, is—I speak humbly—in my opinion, the ge- 
neral rule, not weakened, perhaps, by one splendid exception. There are 
in the human constitution such extraordinary idiosyncrasies, that no phy- 
sician will be so rash as to assert that some there may not be—and one such, 
sir, allow me to say, must be yours—with which opium takes kindly, and 
acts so as to induce over the mind, not weakness and obfuscation, but 
strength and brightness of all the intellectual powers. I should assuredly 
think so—reasoning either a priori—if, indeed, such reasoning can be ap- 
plied pure in medical science—or from induction. 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

Allow me to say, sir, that the opinion you now express is entirely that 

which I should have expected from the author of the “ Anatomy,” one of the 
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most ingenious and philosophical Treatises which have, in our days, been 
contributed to medical science. 
MODERN. PYTHAGOREAN. 

A mere trifle—in my estimation—lI assure you, sir,—nothing but a humble 
thesis. 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

Will you be so good, sir, as to inform me, from your own experience, 
whether you think opium or spirituous liquors, taken for the same purpose,— 
we shall suppose at present, intoxication,—be the more hurtful? I put the 
question, sir, in connexion with the subject introduced a few minutes ago 
by Mr North—and so very picturesquely painted by Mr Mullion—on Tem- 
perance Societies. 

MODERN PYTHAGOREAN. 

Let me confine myself, sir, first to the moral question. Spirituous liquors 
irritate the blood and the brain, and excite to wrath—rage—fury—and the 
most mortal quarrels. Thence many—most of the violent crimes that bring 
miserable men to the gallows. But, sir, no instance has come within my 
knowledge of an opium-eater—at least in Great Britain or Ireland—having 
been hanged. 

SHEPHERD. 
A capital argument—and quite unanswerable. 
MODERN PYTHAGOREAN. 

Again, opium, whether in pill or drop, is, I believe, in this country, almost 
always taken in secret, or in parties of two or three—at least I never knew 
or heard of any member of an Opium-Club. Drunkards congregate toge- 
ther—and thence by sympathy—intenser corruption. Thus disease and de- 
linquency are brewed together—and what have you but a poisonous scum ? 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

Sir, you speak well and wisely—and therefore I ask, would not, in your 

opinion, opium be a safer substitute to the poor, for spirituous liquors ? 
MODERN PYTHAGOREAN. 

From the premises I have laid down, I leave a gentleman of your logical 

wers, for yourself to draw the conclusion. But I can have no hesitation 
in saying, that by the use of opium, such as it is, to my knowledge, and | 
confine myself to that, in this country, less evil—far less—nay, compara- 
tively little—is done to the morals of those among the lower classes who are 
addicted to that drug, than among the lower classes by spirituous liquors to 
drunkards. This is to be kept in mind, that the number of those who take 
opium to excess is comparatively small indeed—nay, among the poor, I 
never knew one such case—whereas drunkenness fatally is a national vice, 
—with us almost at once an Epidemical disease—a contagion—and an in- 
fection. 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

But, my dear sir, may it not be, that the moderate use of opium among 
the working classes in manufacturing towns—and you seem to believe that 
there it is rarely immoderate—is, in a moral view, preferable to the use of 
spirituous liquors, which you rightly say is there so prevalently immoderate 
as to deserve the names you have now so eloquently inflicted upon it, and the 
fearful character you have drawn of its effects in your admirable little book ? 

MODERN PYTHAGOREAN. 

This I will say, sir, that any means of making the wretched forget or en- 
dure their miseries, used in the shape of any other drug, must be better, 
and that none can be so bad as—spirituous liquors used to such an excess 
as to make men and women habitual drunkards. And this I say freely, 
without at all compromising my opinion, that, among the poor, the use of 
opium is an almost unmixed evil. 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

Pardon me, sir,—but in many cases—when taken medicinally—it may 
not be an evil at all; for mark my word—medicinally ;—and who can say, 
when eighteen hours’ toil out of the four-and-twenty have bowed down both 
soul and body to the dust, a few drops of laudanum may not be, in the best 
term, a blessing? It may not be what physicians—what even you, sir, in 
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your enlightened humanity—would prescribe ; but still, in the destitution of 
other, and perhaps better, medicine,—in the destitution of sustaining and 
restoring food, it may act as a charm—and not as a baneful charm—on 
those whose heart-strings are as weary as their backs, loins, and reins, and 
who are thus lulled into endurance or oblivion, 

SHEPHERD. 

You twa hae exhousted the subject. I never heard ony question mair 
ably argued on baith sides,—wi’ mair caution, and, at the same time, mair 
sagacity; and the consequence is, that, while you’re baith in the richt, and 
hae acquitted yourselves till admiration, you hae baith left it preceesely 
whare it was afore either o’ you opened his mouth,—and, therefore, Mr 
De Qunshy, as there are about twenty bottles a’ staunin afore you, and 
some o’ them may be wanted, will ye set them a-march like a squadron 0’ 
the East Lothian Yeomanry Cavalry, passing in single files on Portobello 
sands, under the inspection o’ Colonel Ross and the Staff o’ the Fourth 
Dragoons ? 

MR BULLER. 

I never saw better mounted troops in my life. Blood and bone abso- 
lutely fit for Leicestershire. 

MR SEWARD. 

’Pon honour, they wheeled into line like old uns. The Duke of Rutland’s 
corps was reckoned, I believe, among the cracks, and I was not a little 
proud of my own troop, I assure you, gentlemen; yet in that last charge, I 
had my eye chiefly on the Edinborough, and the Dalmahoy, I think ye call it— 
town and country—and, split my timbers, if I ever saw prettier lightning, 
or ever heard prettier thunder, since I knew a herd of cows from a squadron 
of cavalry. They were as compact as an electric cloud in a storm, and 
wheeled as simultaneously as a cloud in a change gf wind; yet my excel- 
lent friend, Cornet Horne, tells me that they had been but a week on duty. 
Why, gentlemen, judging from what I saw on Saturday, confound me if you 
are not a nation of Centaurs. 

MR BULLER. 

The Edinburgh’s mess-parties were quite bang-up to the mark. Tuesday’s 
mess, in particular, was a gem. Lord Elcho made the best chairman I ever 
heard in my life; and for my own single self, why I do not scruple, among 
friends, to acknowledge that I was carried so rapidly, yet so impercepti- 
bly, down the stream of wit, fun, and frolic, flowing from one end of the 
table to the other, that long ere midnight, 1 found myself on the shore of 
the sea of oblivion. 

SHEPHERD. 
Ma faith, Mr Biller, you and Mr Shooard speak weel for Englishmen. 
MR BULLER. 

You flatter us, my good fellow, but we both labour under the disadvantage 
of having as yet but imperfectly acquired the Scotch accent. Had we but 
a slight smack of yours, my dear Shepherd, with a tinge of your truly Do- 
ric dialect, we might, on our return to tongue-tied England, exhibit, if not a 
choice, a passable, specimen of the unrivalled eloquence of Scotchmen. - 

SHEPHERD. 

That’s cuttin’. You’re twa queer deevils; and though baith married noo, 
like mysell, just as blythe’s whan we took a shot thegether at Dr Pawr’s wig 
when travellin’ through the Highlans that memorable owtumn wi’ the TENT 

MR SEWARD. 

Aye, my dear bard, that wig is now out of frizzle—that skull is now emp- 
tied of all its Latin and all its Greek. The thousandth and one funeral in- 
scription written by the Doctor was for the greatest scholar, in his eyes, he 
ever immortalized—himself—and all his erudition is new buried in the 
dust. 

SHEPHERD. 
What? Pat he never oot ony byeuks ? 
MR SEWARD. 
Yes, James, his Remains are in seven large volumes. 
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SHEPHERD. 

And a’ buried i’ the dust! That’s ruefu’! But what else cou’d happen to 
ascholar great only in the deed tongues? Ony English I ever read o’ his is 
sae like Latin, that | cou’d mak little way through’t without Ainsworth’s Dic- 
tionar. Yet I dinna ken hoo, the style seemed very gran’, and to sown 
in my lugs—for it seldom got farrer—like the famous Dr Johnston’s that 
wrot the Rammler. 


[Aug. 


MR BULLER. 

Dr Parr, sir, wrote English, and good English too; but he liked a long 
stride, and therefore took to the stilts. But though strong in original com- 
position—witness his Spital Sermon, and that on Education—his chief 
strength lay in his learning—he was a great scholar. 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

A great Latin scholar, perhaps, Mr Buller—but, pardon me, sir, not a 
great Greek one. His knowledge of the Latin language was indeed great 
—but what proof have we of his Grecian lore? He who could speak sneer- 
ingly of Porson’s “ Metrical Conundrums” could not have been a finished 
Greek scholar—nor—— 

SHEPHERD. 

Oh, ma deer freen’, Mr De Qunshy—dinna be angry wi’ me, sir—but I 
beseech ye no to spile a Noctes Ambrosianz, on sic an occasion as this, wi’ 
ony disputations about an auld pedant like Dr Pawr. I ca’ on Mr Shooard 
for a sang; for I’ve gottena sair throat mysell, and I’m no gaun to sing the 
nicht. Mr Shooard, man, sing a sang, sir—and put an end to the dispute— 
for I see by Mr Biller’s een that he’s castin’ about in his mind for a rejin- 
der, and o’ Porson’s Metrical Conundrums there'll be nae end, if the twa 


get intul gripps. 
MR SEWARD. 


I was so much delighted with a stave sung by Sergeant Scott t’other 
night, at the mess of the Edinborough, that I begged a copy from that incom- 
—_ yeoman, and shall attempt it, though a Southron, to please the 

hepherd.—( Sings.) 


“ Let others talk of Elcho, * Some people in the charging 
Of brave Lieutenant Hay, Are shy about the squeeze ; 
Of Donald Horne, our Cornet, But these dress by their Sergeant, 
Or our Staff-Sergeant gay: And never mind their knees. 
Much as I love these heroes, And from the carriage-windows 
Their fame a speck appears Look out the pretty dears, 
To the row, row, row, row, row, For the row, row, row, row, row, 
Of Aitcheson’s Car’bineers, Of Aitcheson’s Car’bineers, 
* Our troop contains some spoonies, *¢ They show their taste, I reckon— 
That shame their bonny nags, For slapping blades they be— 
And bump upon their saddles And Ill lay gold upon it, 
Like to a miller’s bags ; Take captive many a she. 
But these, our pride and glory, Edina’s lovely goddesses 
Sit firm upon their rears, May well desert their spheres, 
*Mid the ruw, row, row, row, row, To pull caps for the bear skins 
Of Aitcheson’s Car’bineers, Of Aitcheson’s Car’bineers. 
* Sir John himself doth wonder “ Then sure to Sergeant Aitcheson 
When they recover ranks, A bumper now is due; 
They come like claps of thunder, He drill’d our noble skirmishers, 
Descending on our flanks ; He brought their worth to view. 
In fact, they’re more like Centaurs May we all ride together 
Than common cavaliers— For many happy years, 
O the row, row, row, row, row, To the row, row, row, row, row, 
Of Aitcheson’s Car’binecrs ! Of Aitcheson’s Car’bineers !” 


SHEPHERD (after great applause.) 
Gude! What’s your hicht, Mr Shooard ? 
MR SEWARD. 

Six feet two. 
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SHEPHERD. 

You’re a strapper! Oh, man! but you’re wonnerfully filled up sin’ we 
were in the Highlands. Then you looked like the pole o’ the Tent—now 
like the stém o’ an aik tree. I was thenreally feared for consumption. 
At denner your appeteet used to be brocht to a staun-still by a single groose 
and a cut o’ sawmont—but the day, it wasna twa o’ baith that wud hae 
slackened its pace; and I was as weel pleased as muckle astonished at the 
poor and vareety o’ your stammack. 

MR SEWARD. 

Pretty well for a Southron. 

SHEPHERD. a 

For a Southron, said ye, Mr Shooard? Oh, man, I was but jokin’ yon 
time! Englishers are the wale o’ the yirth. I never shall hae dune la- 
mentin’ that I was na yedicated at Oxford. 

MR SEWARD. 

A gentleman commoner of Christ-Church. You would have been a dar. 
ling with Cyril Jackson, and taken a first-class degree, to a dead certainty, 
in Lit. Hum. 

SHEPHERD. 

Yet it micht hae deeden’d the sowle o’ poetry within me—and I wud na 

hae lost the Queen’s Wake for a mitre. 
MR BULLER. 
Why, my dear fellow, had you gone into our church, ere now you had 
been Archbishop of Canterbury. Howley is not your senior. 

MR SEWARD. 

And haply been—a rat. 
MR BULLER. 

Howley, Seward, was no rat. 
MR SEWARD. 

Yet he squeaked like one. 
SHEPHERD. 

It would hae made my father and my mother baith unco unhappy to hae 
seen me an English Yepiscopawlian Archbishop. They wou’d hae thocht 
o’ Sharpe and Magus Muir. The change frae Presbyterian intil Yepisco- 

awlian would hae led me, perhaps, like the lave o’ the bishops, or gae 
feck o’ them, to become a Papish : and, in that case, I verily believe that 
either the faither that begat me, or the mither that bare me, would hae 
whatted a kail-gully on my heart. 
MR SEWARD. 
Pray, Mr Hogg, did you ever serve king and country in a military capacity ? 
SHEPHERD. 
I was trumpeter tull the Selkrig Troop. 
MR SEWARD. 
And who, my bold bugle, taught you the points of war ? 
SHEPHERD. 

You see, sir, when I was a callant, it happened that the banes 0’ some 
great, big, muckle, enormous beast, that maist likely had perished in the 
Flood, were dug up in a moss that the Dyeuck’s folk were draining intil 
awrable—a Yelk—and my faither happened to get ane o’ the horns. It was 
as soon’s a saplin’—for moss, ye ken, ’s an antisceptic. For years, simmer 
and wunter, I used to gang routin’ about the braes by sunset, wi’ my lang 
horn, and whan I grew up, havin’ rather an ingenious mechanical turn, I con- 
trived keys till ’t; sae that, afore lang, I astonished the knowte wi’ “ God 
save the King,” and “Rule Britannia;” and by the time I left auld Mr 
Laidlaw’s, I coud accompany the lassies on’t at ony air amaist whatsom- 
ever, and a bonny accompanyment it was, sir, accepp, aiblins, noo and than, 
rather a hue owre loud. When the Selkrig corp was raised, a’ een turned 
to me for the trumpeter, and I obey’d the ca’ o’ the kintra. After the great 
elk-horn, I made nae banes o’ the sma’ bugle, and burst about a dizzen 0’ 
them wi’ strecht-forrit blastin’—but the captain got ane cast on purpose for 
me 0’ the finest gold, and it’s to the fore yet, to survive as an heir-loom in 
the family, without a flaw. 

MR BULLER. ; ' 
The country is indebted to my friend Lansdowne for the disbanding of 
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the most truly constitutional and national force that ever guarded the inter- 
nal peace of a great kingdom. 


SHEPHERD. 

Ay, and the cheapest too, sir. The verra horses in plough or harrow 
were indignant at that measure; and the meenister’s cowte himsell, that 
used to carry the doctor as chaplain, though nane o’ the skeighest, had your 
friend the Markee offered to munt him, after his unpatriotic dissolution o’ 
the Soor-Mulks, wud hae funked the Secretary for Home-Affairs outower 
the Carter. 

MR BULLER. 

By what other means can the martial spirit of a people be so invigorated, 
without, at the same time, being brutalized by any of that ferocity which 
almost always belongs perhaps to your regular troopers whose duty and de- 
light is in foreign service ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Then, sir, think what an effek it had upon the women folk? The wife 
lookin’ on “our John,” wi’ his formidable fur cap, and braw regimentals on, 
and wi’ swurd by his side, and naething wantin’ but mustashies to mak him 
an even-doon reglar dragon, wou'd as sune hae taen their ain bill by the horns 
as hae dreamed o’ hen-peckin’ sic a fire-eater ;—the lasses, whan they saw 
their sweethearts chargin’ on the Hair-laugh Moss, as the leevin’ whirl- 
wund passed by, felt, ilka ane 0’ them, that the nicht afore, perhaps, her 
mou had been preed by a hero, wha, if the beacons bleezed, wou’d return to 
her arms, after havin’ driven the French, wi’ Bonaparte at their head, intil 
the sea. Love, sir, you ken, is aye “ like a dizziness ;” but in those days, it 
was a dizziness in which a’ the warld, and a’ human life, spun roun’ glo- 
riously to the sound o’ trumpets. Mony’s the time I hae seen us Selkrig 
troopers, gallopin’ to drill or inspection, frae a’ pairts o’ the Forest, ilka ane 
wi’ a hizzie ahint him, wi’ her haun on his heart ; while the hairy caps were 
aye turnin’ roun’, at every brae, for some kissing, that seemed to put fresh 
mettle intil the horses’ heels, till we were a’ at full speed, like a marriage 
pairty ridin’ the double-brooz. 

MR SEWARD, 
Drill-husbandry. 
SHEPHERD. 
Come, Mr Biller, follow Mr Shooard’s example, and gie us a sang. 
; MR BULLER. 

I will chant my friend Lockhart’s noble strain, “The Broadswords of 
old Scotland.” 

OMNES, 

Hear—hear—hear ! 

MR BULLER (sings.) 


“ Now there’s peace on the shore, now there’s calm on the sea, 
Fill a glass to the heroes whose swords kept us free, 
Right descendants of Wallace, Montrose, and Dundee. 

Oh! the broadswords of old Scotland ! 

And oh! the old Scottish broadswords! 


“ Old Sir Ralph Abercromby, the good and the brave! 

Let him flee from our board, let him sleep with the slave, 

Whose libation comes slow while we honour his grave. 
Oh! the broadswords, &c. 


“ Though he died not like him amid victory’s roar, 
Though disaster and gloom wove his shroud on the shore, 
Not the less we remember the spirit of Moore. 

Oh! the broadswords, &c. 


“Yea a place with the fallen the living shall claim, 

We'll entwine in one wreath every glorious name, 

The Gordon, the Ramsay, the Hope, and the Grahame. 
All the broadswords, &c. 
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“ Count the rocks of the Spey, count the groves of the Forth, 

Count the stars in the clear cloudless heaven of the North, 

Then go blazon their numbers, their names, and their worth. 
All the broadswords, &c. 


“The highest in splendour, the humblest in place, 

Stand united in glory as kindred in race, 

For the private is brother in blood to his Grace. 
Oh! the broadswords, &c. 


“ Then sacred to each, and to all let it be, 
Fill a glass to the heroes whose swords kept us free, 
Right descendants of Wallace, Montrose, and Dundee. 
Oh! the broadswords of old Scotland, 
And oh! the old Scottish broadswords !” 


OMNES. 

Bravo—bravo—bravo ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Lockhart’s the best sang-writer at this preceese moment in Britain. His 
Spanish Ballants ! 

MR BULLER. 
He ought to write poetry. He has all the nerve of Dryden. 
SHEPHERD. 

Ma faith—even his ain father-in-law micht staun in fear o’ him, was he to 
set himsell to some great poem. But John’s no ambitious in that line ; and 
deil tak me gin I dinna think he lauchs in his sleeve at leeterature a’thege- 
ther, at the verra time that he’s ane o’ its brichtest ornaments.—But did 
ye twa Oxonians ever see a Dowe. 

MR SEWARD, 

Sir ? 


Sir ? 


MR BULLER. 


SHEPHERD. 
Did ye twa Oxonians, I say, ever see a Dowc ? O’Bronte—O’Bronte— 
O’Bronte ! 
[O’Bronte bursts open the door of the Sanctum, and, placing his 
paws on Nortn’s shoulders, looks towards the Epergne. 

There’s a pictur! ”’Twould be hard to say whilk fizzionomy’s the mair 
sagawceous. It’s a gude sign o’ a dowg, sirs, when his face grows like his 
master’s. It’s a proof he’s aye glowerin’ up in his master’s een, to disco- 
ver what he’s thinkin’ on; and then, without the word or wave o’ com- 
maun’, to be aff to execute the wull o’ his silent thocht, whether it be to 
wear sheep or rug doon deer. Hector got sae like me, afore he dee’d, 
that I remember, when I was owre lazy to gang till the kirk, I used to send 
him to tak my place in the pew, and the minister never kent the difference. 
Indeed, he ance asked me neist day what I thocht o’ the sermon; for he 
saw me wonnerfu’ attentive amang a rather sleepy congregation. Hector 
and me gied ane anither sic a look, and I was feared Mr Paton wud hae 
observed it; but he was a simple, primitive, unsuspectin’ auld man—a 
very Nathaniel without guile, and jaloused naething; though baith Hector 
and me was like to split, and the dowg, after lauchin’ in his sleeve for mair 
nor a hundred yards, could staun’t nae langer, but was obliged to loup awa 

owre a hedge into a potawtoe field, pretending to hae scented partridges. 

MR ROBERT HOWIE. 

A Dowg indeed ! How he wou’d rug doon the tinklers! Oh! Mr North— 
methinks I see our auld freen’ Fro’, Cochekueted by you in “ Christopher 
in his Sporting Jacket”—the best thing you ever wrete,) wha ance loupit 
-doon, in a mistak, after a hawk, fra the tap o’ the Mearns Castle, and sa far 
from breaking any of his bones, on recoverin’ his feet, broke away after a 
poossie that his fa’ had started fra. her seat on the brae, and in sax minutes 
flung her owre his shoulder, like a moudiewart, without ever .gie’in’ her 
a turn! Only O’Bronte, as you ca’ him,’s slae-black, and Fro was foam-white 
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—but what difference does colour make, sir, atween either twa dowgs or twa 
men, when baith are cast by natur’ in the maist perfect moul’ o’ their specie, 
and are baith the warld’s wonder among worriers, and mair than a match 
for ony tinkler or ony tiger that ever infested the Mearns Muir or the 
deserts o’ Africa ? 


MR JAMES BALLANTYNE. 

The noblest animal, in the shape of a dog, I ever beheid, perhaps with 
the single exception of Sir Walter’s Maida—and he, you know, Mr North, 
was a deer-hound, a gift from Glengarry—and a finer, a fleeter, or a fiercer, 
never swept, in the storm of chase, over the mountains of Badenoch or 
Lochaber. 


Is he dead ? 


MR ROBERT HOWIE. 


MR JAMES BALLANTYNE. 

He is, Mr Howie. And his stone image stands, with q Latin inscription, 

at the postern-gate of Abbotsford, which in life he guarded so well—— 
MR ROBERT HOWIE. 

I’m sorry for’t—for, by your account of him, the two would have made 
a gran’ fecht. 

MR JAMES BALLANTYNE. 

Pardon me, Mr Howie—but they would—like you—and—pardon me, 
Mr North—our venerable Friend and Instructor—have fought on the same 
side. Never, till this moment, felt I the full force of that most Shakspearean 
line—Mr Howie— : 

* Dew-lapp’d like Thessalian bulls.” 
ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

No poet since Homer has ever made such noble use of that noble creas 
ture in poetry as Scott. 

MR JAMES BALLANTYNE. 

Never, sir. 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

Homer shewed that his judgment was equal to his genius—and in all 
minds of the highest order—as in your favourite Shakspeare’s, Mr Ballan- 
tyne—these two faculties, in all their great achievements, march pari passu 
—or rather passibus equis—not else omnipotent and resistless ; and, there- 
fore, Homer, in his Odyssey—(and that it is not his’ Odyssey is a notion 
that could only have originated in the dunderhead of a German pedant)— 
it being, though myriad-minded, yet one Tale—he introduces but one dog, 
and that one dog, observe, sir, but on one occasion. But then, Mr Bal- 
lantyne, is there in the whole range of real or fictitious history (the Serip- 
tures of the Old and New Testament always excepted ) an incident so simply 
and sublimely pathetic ? When the sea-soul-sick Wanderer had reached 
home at last, with face and form, though both still majestic, so bedimmed 
by winds and waves as to escape even faintest recognition by those human 
eyes and human hearts that yet loved their Ulysses well—when the old 
household nurse, who had tended him as the bright boy bounded out of 
the palace-gates of old—and even She on whose virgin bosom he had laid 
his head on the bridal night, knew not that he who stood there in beg- 
gar’s weeds was in truth the long-lost and long-longed-for deliverer—then 
the poor, old, worn-out, faithful, and unforgetting dumb creature remem- 
bered its glorious master, and in a passion of joy crawled towards him, and 
died at his feet! 

MR LAWRENCE MACDONALD. 

Most beautiful! That subject is still reserved for statuary—and if the 
humble individual who now expresses his admiration of your description, 
sir, should succeed in “ stamping on stone that triumph of the soul”—and 
who would deny to the dog that belonged to Ulysses, and was sung by Ho- 
mer, a soul ?—then yours, Mr De Quincey, be the praise; for the merit, 
whatever it may be, assuredly will not be mine, so strong do I feel the in- 
spiration of your breathing and burning words. 

SHEPHERD. 
Weel said—my dear Lourie—faith you're the only statutary I ever ken’t 
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that can baith work in clay and in words. Dinna hurry ye—and you’re, at 
times, nae less nor yeloquent in your discoorse ;—and as for poetry, your 
verses, Mr Lowrence, though they may aiblins be sometimes a wee hue 
monotonous, frae your bein’ sae fond o’ the Spenserian stanza, hae aye a fine 
feelin’ o’ beauty about them—that’s your ain darlin’ word.—Faith, Mr 
Macdonald, ye haunle the pen amaist as weel’s the mouldin’-stick,—though, 
fortunately, no quite sae weel either, for wi’ the ae muse you’re only toym’, 
and flirtin’, and playin’, as it were, for an hour’s amusement; whereas, wi’ the 
ither, you’re payin’ your addresses till her, sir, wi’ the maist serious and ho- 
nourable intentions o’ makin’ her your wife—Na,—you’re married till her 
already,—and a’ thae bonny statutes, what are they but your bairns ? Your 
stanzas will mak’ you respecked while leevin’, but your statutes, my der 
sir, will keep you immortal when you're dead! 
ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

Whereas, Sir Walter Scott—being, by a prolifie power, almost miraculous, 
the unexhausted sire of a Family of Tales, each, in its own peculiar cha- 
racter, breathing of the common origin, to which all of them, by their strong 
kindred resemblance, may, even by the most unobservant or indiscrimina- 
tive, easily be referred—was not only at liberty, but say rather constrained 
by the all-comprehensive humanities of his nature, from which the more inte- 
resting animals of the inferior creation are not only not excluded, but, on 
the contrary, by a thousand finest and strongest affinities and associations, 
necessarily and in rerum natura, or rather ex necessitate, as it were attracted, 
and when attracted, by a gentle violence for ever and a day retained ;— 
such a writer, I say, Mr Ballantyne, had a perfect freedom, not only to elect 
one of those creatures concerning whom has arisen our present discourse, 
into an active agent, or, I ought rather to say, a hero, in every one, without 
exception, of his most imaginative romances,—but he shewed no less his 
judgment and his genius in bringing each individual canine champion fre- 
quently before the eyes of the reader, in each story to play many parts, and 
those parts in general conducted to a successful issue,—though not unfre- 
quently the final catastrophe be such as to purge the soul both by pity and 
terror,—according to the ordinance and legislation of the Stagyrite, whose 
poetics even yet are by far the most i model of philosophical criticism 
existing in any literature,—provided always every achievement of the ani- 
mal be, as in Sir Walter’s Novels they always eminently are, not only con- 
ducive to the progress of the plot, but in itself true to the laws that govern 
irrational life, and (which is of equal necessity) increasing in interest, per- 
haps in wonder, by an arithmetical ratio,—each achievement not only sus- 
taining, but elevating the emotion excited by the one immediately preceding, 
so that on the violent death of the dog, be he deer-hound or of a lower 

ade, we are satisfied with the naturalness of his whole procedure from 
ons to last, and convinced, I had almost said in foro-conscientia, that the 
catastrophe would in nowise have been brought about better by unassisted 
human agency operating hand in hand with Fate or Fortune, in the final 
disposal of great characters and events: and thus Sir Walter has created, ~ 
Mr Ballantyne, I verily believe, some dozen dogs, while each of them per- 
haps plays, on an average, a dozen parts ; yet judging by my own feelings, 
not a single dog, nor yet a single act of an individual dog, could be sooner 
destroyed in the Fable, or from the beginning entirely left out, without 
great loss thereunto, a without diminution, or even demolition of 
all the tragic passion thereof, without which a Tale of Doing or of Suffering 
must be little better than a mere caput mortuum, unillustrative of any great 
principles either in human character or in human life. 

SHEPHERD. 
Do ye understaun that, Mr Jeems ? 
MR JAMES BALLANTYNE. 

If I do not, James—my non-understanding must be set down to my own 
score, and not to that of Mr De Quincey;—for I have seldom—indeed I 
may say never—heard the philosophy of criticism so elaborately and felici- 
tously applied, not to the elucidation, ° who would dream of intensif: ing 
~ solar lustre?) of the character of Sir Walter’s many imaginary Mat. 

Sew 
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SHEPHERD. 

That’s gude. That expression collecks the creturs a’ intil ae pack o’ glo- 
rious houn’s and jowlers; and we think we see them bearin’ awa’ owre the 
mountains to some great forest or chase, wi’ tents pitched in a glen for the 
King and a’ his nobles. 

MR JAMES BALLANTYNE (smiling graciously.) 
—but to the faculties appealed to by the pictures of our great national ani- 
mal painter, and to the moods of mind, Mr Hogg, in which those faculties 
thereby appealed to must work, before the perusers of the novels and ro- 
mances can arrive at a perfect knowledge of the poetry of such pictures, 
which embody, along with the — truths of the natural history of man’s 
four-footed field and household friend 
SHEPHERD. 





The dowg—— 
MR JAMES BALLANTYNE. 
—also all the most interesting and impressive traits of his character and 
pursuits, which, unnoted by mere naturalists, are chronicled in the tradi- 
tionary experiences of shepherds and huntsmen, and in the memory of our 
illustrious friend himself, before whose eyes no dog, of any originality, ever 
threw his shadow, without, at the same time, impressing on that master- 
mind a distinct and ineffaceable image of his individual being. 
SHEPHERD. 

Mr Jeems Bannatyne, you’re a very clever man, and I like till hear ye 
speak—and aiblins better still to read your writin’s, mair especially on the 
Drawma. You're the only gude drawmatic censor noo, I mean the best, no 
only in Embro’, but in a’ Scotland. 

NORTH. 
You once said the same thing of me, James, to my face. 
SHEPHERD. 

But now I see baith your faces, and I gie the preference to Jeems Ban- 
natyne. 

NORTH. 

Right. I agree with you, James, in thinking Mr Ballantyne an admirable 
dramatic critic. So much the larger and more feathery is the crow I have 
to pluck with him, about Miss Fanny Kemble. 


OMNES. 
Miss Fanny Kemble—Miss Fanny Kemble—Miss Fanny Kemble ! 
NORTH. 
A bumper, gentlemen, to the health, and happiness, and fame, of the pro- 
mising young niece of glorious old Sarah! —[I¢ is drunk with enthusiasm. 
MR BULLER. 


The Paid Press in Town placed the blushing girl on a pedestal from which 
her own native modesty (and when was youthful female genius ever un- 
adorned by that charm?) would have been fain, with faltering steps, and 
confusion of face, to have hurriedly descended. She felt that such forced 
elevation was as unfeeling as it was unjust—coarsely cruel. 

SHEPHERD. 

After an hour’s sittin’, a’ men get yeloquent at a Noctes. Wha wad hae ex- 

peckit “ Bletherin’ Buller’—as we used to ca’ him in the Tent—— 
MR BULLER. 

Blether and Buller! What is the meaning of that, thou Cherokee ?—Paid 
partly, I presume, in pounds, shillings, and pence ; partly in victuals; and 
partly in free tickets—— 

MR SEWARD. 

To accept which, under any circumstances, is, I opine, beneath the dig- 

nity of a gentleman. 


What! a Free Ticket ? 


SHEPHERD. 


MR SEWARD. 

Yes, sir, a free ticket—admission all your life to a place of public amuse- 
ment, without putting your hand in your pocket, and paying your own way, 
like other gentlemen. Demme, if I would be on any manager’s pauper-list! 
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Were I so poor as not to be able to pay for the gratification of my passion 
for theatricals, for the indulgence of my.“ strong propensity for the dwama,” 
as our matchless Mathews says, I should think it more honourable to steal 
than to beg, to pick a rich squire’s pocket at the outside of the door, rather 
than a poor manager’s within, and to run the chance of escaping the impu- 
tation of being a prig, rather than incur the certainty of being known to be 


a pauper. 


You’re just twa prood fules. 


SHEPHERD. 


MR SEWARD. 

Mr Hogg, there is a greater difference than merely of one syllable—be- 
tween humility and humiliation. The receiver of such charitable donations, 
my dear Shepherd, as he struts into pit or boxes, can have no perception 
either of the ro xa20, or the 7 xgerw. His proper place is—at half price— 
the one shilling gallery. 

SHEPHERD. 

But he wudana see there, sir. 
MR SEWARD. 

Let him smoke his cigar for supper in his garret in Grub Street. 
SHEPHERD. 

But what wou’d become o’ a newspaper without a theatrical critic ? 
MR SEWARD. 

Ha! I have Socratically brought you to the point, Jem. Let them get 
critiques written by gentlemen. Nothing ungentlemanly in living by one’s 
wits. All professional men do so—and why not critics? If a critique on 
Miss Fanny Kemble’s Juliet be worth a guinea to the proprietor of a news- 
paper, out of his fob with it, into the fob of the gentleman that does the 
article. And if a ticket to the boxes be worth a crown to gentlemen in ge- 
neral, let the said critic melt his guinea, and disburden his fob of a crown 
at the receipt of custom, like gentlemen in general ; or, if not, then, that there 
may be no deception, let him, like a Blue-gown, wear a badge on his breast, 
inscribed, “ Free admittance,” and then, instead of being elbowed on a full 
night, by. pauper-paper-puppies aping the airs of play and pay—we shall 
know the pensioners; and to prevent ourselves from being incommoded, 
shew them, with all appropriate ceremony, to the door. 

SHEPHERD. 

You’re just baith o’ you twa preod fules. 

NORTH. 

My dear Mr Ballantyne, your Journal isa jewel. But has Miss Kemble, 
or has she not, in tragedy, genius ? Her attitudes—her whole personal de- 
meanour—are beautiful. They are uniformly appropriate to the character 
and to the situation—and in exquisite appropriateness lies—Beauty—the 
poetical word—in one sense—for it has many—for—adaptation. But the 
power of such adaptation cannot be without a fine and profound feeling of 
that to which it lends outward and visible form; and chat feeling, since it 
regards the impersonations of the highest poetry, can exist only ina mind 
that has been inspired by the breath of imagination. Now, like affects like ; 
and therefore the actress who sits, stands, looks, smiles, sighs, shrieks, 
swoons, and dies—like Juliet—is a girl of genius—and that girl, were there 
not another such in the world, is the daughter of that accomplished actor, 
perfect gentleman, and excellent man, my friend Charles Kemble. 

OMNES. 

Harra—hurra—hurra! 

NORTH. 

But not only are Miss Kemble’s attitudes—I use that term to express her 
entire action—her appearance, her apparition—beautiful ; they are also 
classical,—that is to say, the spirit of Art breathes in and over the spirit of 
Nature,—for both are alike divine, since they have one common origin,—and 
thus she often stands before our eyes, with all the glowing warmth of a li- 
ving woman, inspired by some strong passion of love or hate ; and, at the 
same time, idealized into a speaking statue, in which the “divine rage” is 
tempered and subdued down to the equable and permanent level of legiti- 
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mate emotion ; yes, of legitimate emotion, for the perfect truth of nature, 
as human nature is seen in this life enjoying or suffering, even in its loveliest 
or loftiest forms, would be bad painting, bad statuary, bad poetry, bad ora- 
tory—bad acting; in all these Arts, called, therefore, Fine, we must have 
shewn us the concentrated essence of passion, rectified and refined—pure 
from baser matter—and mysteriously etherealized ;—and she, who, in her 
nineteenth year, and, however instructed by the best domestic tuition, a no- 
vice on the stage, does that, Mr Ballantyne, if not throughout the whole con- 
tinuous course of any one character—yet I believe Miss Kemble in some 
characters effects that achievement—is a girl of genius, and well entitled 
to stand—not, most assuredly, on that pedestal on which, as Mr Buller 
rightly affirmed, the paid press had endeavoured to place her side by side 
with THE Sippons, with their heads at the same altitude, and shining in the 
same lustrous line of Immortals—but on a humbler seat along with the In- 
spired, from which no living actress may displace her, but which she her- 
self will leave ere long, rising surely, and not slowly, from one place of ho- 
nour to another, till, in the consummation of her skill, and the maturity of her 
Ss she shall place herself at last—listen all ye men to me, a prophet— 

will not dare to say how near, or how far below, THE Sippons ; for su—E— 
be it known to all men—is unapproachable in her sphere—but, in the same 
constellation, consisting of not many stars, but those how bright! of which 
Sarah will for ever be the central light, round which all the rest will conti- 
nue to revolve, (forgive my astronomy,) and from “her golden urn draw 
light.” 

SHEPHERD. 
Hoo can them do that that never saw her ? 
NORTH. 

That, James, is their look-out, and not mine. None of your hypercriti- 
cism. Then her voice, dear Mr Ballantyne, her voice. Its intonations, in 
tragedy—and the tragic is the test of spoken music—are touching in the 
extreme—silver-sweet and naturally mournful ;—the simple sentences that 
Shakspeare, in their hour of agony, breathes from the lips of the Daughters 
of his brain, the Joys and the Griefs, flowing from her heart as if they were 
all native there,—in music remarried as it were to immortal verse,—never on 
my ear fell so simply as from Fanny Kemble. 

SHEPHERD. 

I wush I had said that! You’re ay stealing ma best thochts—ye auld 
sinner ! 

NORTH. 

What the devil do the blockheads mean by telling us (vulgar hounds! ) 
that her organ is not yet very strong—and that her figure is not yet fully 
developed? Would they have a delicate girl of nineteen to “baw! for a boat 
across the ferry,” or to exhibit the proportions of a matron, the happy mo- 
ther of ten children, all of whom she nursed, both on feeling and principle, 
at her own ample bosom, as is well seen upon her, to the horror of her hus- 
band and the astonishment of all the rest of mankind ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Haw! haw! haw! 

NORTH. 

Miss Kemble’s voice does not want volume—but then the volume of a 
young lady’s voice, I humbly submit to this society, ought not to be in folio. 
Miss Kemble’s figure is elegantly and gracefully moulded, and he who is 
not satisfied with her face, after having studied her eyes and forehead, but 
begins bothering you with vulgar and unintelligible stuff about her nose—as 
whether it be a little cocked or not a little cocked, or by what epithet you 
would finally, and, in “ malice aforethought,” characterise it—or whether 
her mouth be shaped on this, that, or t’other model—as if there were not 
millions of indescribable mouths in this populous world, shaped on no mo- 
del whatever, and yet very kissable mouths too, and when they speak, 
flowing, like the land of Canaan, with milk and honey—why, such a nin- 
cumpoop or ninnyhammer can excite in you no other idea or feeling save 
one of each—combined into a strong desire—to ascertain the shape of his 
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own nose, not by observation, but experiment, and to set the much-agita- 
ted question respecting the amount of his own mouth for ever at rest, by 
tearing it with your two thumbs—somewhat after the fashion of an Ame- 
rican gouger, with merely a change of feature—from ear to ear, which, as 
it would be monstrous to elongate, you have a good mind to crop. 
SHEPHERD. 
You auld savage ! 
NORTH. 

’Tis indeed at’once ludicrous and loathsome to hear such critical homun- 
culi delivering final judgment on a young lady’s mouth. They deliver it 
with a pompous trepidation, as if they had been sworn on a play-bill to 
speak the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, to the best of 
their belief, as it shall not be asked of them, and as they shall answer to Mr 
Manager Murray, on the last night of Miss Kemble’s performance—so help 
them, printer’s devil! 

MULLION. 
Stop, stop, sir. Remember the Chaldee. You're getting a little impious. 


| 
| 
| 


SHEPHERD. 

Remember the Chaldee ? It was me that wrote the Chaldee, 
MULLION, 

Hem!!! 
NORTH. 


Now, my dear Mr James Ballantyne—— 
MR ALEXANDER BALLANTYNE. 
James, I told you that you were wrong. 
MR JAMES BALLANTYNE. 
Nay, brother! “ that is the most unkindest cut of all”’ You did not say 
so, Sandy, till you read Sir Walter’s letter. 
MR ALEXANDER BALLANTYNE. 
But I thought so, lad. 
SHEPHERD. 
Brithers aye differs about a’ matters baith o’ taste and judgment—baith 
0’ theory and practice—the affairs baith o’ this warld and the next. I ken 
that weel by my ain experience. A’ my brithers are gude honest fallows, 
and we would do a’ we could, in a reasonable way, for ane anither; but in 
maist maitters o’ opinion, frae the doctrine o’ savin’ grace doon to the best 
traps for mowdiwarts, we’re a’ at daggers-drawing ; and it’s impossible to 
drink a gill wi’ the doucest o’ them, without finding him as dour at an ar- 
| gument as a wuddy. 
MR JAMES BALLANTYNE. 

It cannot but be disheartening to me, gentlemen—and what, in common 
parlance, is called a “ damper’’—to know that I have broached an opinion 
on the genius of Miss Fanny Kemble in Tur Journat—(necessity alone 
could compel me, at a Noctes Ambrosian, to name so very humble a 

eriodical—yet, though humble, I hope honourable)—which I have since 
earned is at variance with that of Christopher North and Sir Walter Scott. 
But though to such authorities | bow my head, here and thus—(dowing 
urbanely to Mr North)—1 cannot, will not—even to them—surrender my 
judgment.—( Hear, hear !)—You, sir, have been so kind as to express a 
favourable opinion generally of my taste and feeling in theatrical criti- 
cism—and though | dare not believe that I deserve your eulogium, yet, 
be knowing the honesty of my intentions, I confess that I heard it with pride. 
What heart, sir, could be insensible to the exquisite beauty of your most 
poetical and philosophical delineation of the genius of atrue Tragic Actress ? 
Assuredly not mine. But does that genius belong to Miss Fanny Kemble ? 
Thave said—No. Remembering her in her best character, I cannot recog- 
nise the Original in that Picture. That may be my misfortune—not that 
of the amiable and ingenious girl, whom in comedy I ventured to call already 
more than good, ro to predict that erelong she would not be less than 
great. I fear not that in that judgment I shall be found mistaken; I hope 
that in the other I may. And happy indeed, gentlemen, will I be, if the 
daughter of Charles Kemble and the niece of Sarah Siddons exhibit, what, 
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perhaps, never yet has been exhibited on any stage, the union in one lady 
of the highest power, both in Tragedy and in Comedy ; and that Miss Fanny 
Kemble will be hailed by admiring audiences, on the same night, as Thalia 
and Me]pomene. 
OMNES. 
Hear, hear hear! 
MR ALEXANDER BALLANTYNE—( to MR BLACKWOOD.) 

James has spoken well, and has more than redeemed his lost credit. 
—Has he not, Mr North ? 

NORTH. 

He has. My dear A. B.,1I am delighted to hear your voice. Believe me, 
when I say, that you do not sit below the salt in my esteem. 

SHEPHERD. 

The human heart is shaped very like this table—a sort o’ oval, and thus 
freens can be accommodated in the ane, and at the ither, without ony body 
pretendin’ to ony precedence, and to the prevention o’ a’ quarrels, on that 
pint, atween love and pride. 

NORTH. 
When last, my dear friend, at the Trows ? 
MR ALEXANDER BALLANTYNE. 
Let me see—do you know, sir, that I never remember—time. 
NORTH. 

Except, my dear Sandy, when your Cremona is at your heart, and then 
you never forget time. Ah! the tones of thy violin are indeed divine. 
They gradually steep the imagination in a dream of moonlight seas,—of 
the shadows of old glimmering forests,—and when they lend their aid to 
awaken to loftiest pitch some one of Handel’s sacred harmonies, methinks, 
Sandy, that we then see into the very heart of heaven, and hear the instru- 
mental anthems of angels, 

SHEPHERD. 

Poo! I just perfeckly hate and abhorrr a concert. It souns to my lugs 
as if ilka ane o’ aiblins a dizzen chiels, a’ reckoned musicianers too, were 
tryin’ to play louder and faster nor his neighbour, wha may be glowering 
thro’ specs at the sam byueck, and a’ playin’, too, on different instruments, 
and, there wou’d be sma’ danger in swearin’, no abune twa o’ them the 
same tune. Mr Alexander, for fifety roaratoryawes, I wou’d na gie ae cheep 
—o’ your “ bit whussle.” 

MR ALEXANDER BALLANTYNE (susurrans to the SHEPHERD.) 

Um.—My dear sir, the Trows, I am happy to say, are well—so is the 
Kerse. The fish? 

NORTH, 

Yes—yes—I received him, my dear Sandy, in a state of seraphic preserva- 
tion—burnished silver without—and burnished gold within—for do you 
know, you salmon-striker, that his majesty the King of the Fins, is never so 
royal —nor am I ever so loyal—as when the red runs into yellow, like the 
lustre of a comet—a colour to which language in its poverty has no name, 
—for that which house-painters shew on bits of pasteboard as salmon-colour 
is more like that of the Shepherd’s nose. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ma nose is nae mair sawmon-colour nor your ain, sir ;—but indeed, it’s 
no easy to ken what’s the colour o’ your neb, the hues o’ your face are sae 
multifawrious. It wou’d require a proboscis as strong as a het poker to 
mak ony thing like a successfu’ staun’ again’ the spats o’ lowe flamin’ in 
ominous circles on your brass cheeks. But this I ken, that if ever you gang 
intil a field whare there’s a bill, you had better walk back-foremost, for that 
face will enrage a beast that canna thole red, mair than wou’d the haill body 
0’ a mail-coach guard on the king’s birthday. 

NORTH, 

James, the well-known and much-admired paleness of my face protects 

it from your sarcasms. 


" MR ALEXANDER BALLANTYNE. 
We boiled one, sir, “in his ain broo,” that is, ye ken, in Tweed water 
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in “a wife’s great big muckle black pat,” as said a bit callanty frae the 
cottage where we borrowed it,—not an hour having elapsed between that an- 
xious moment, when the Kerse unhooked him for me on a sand-shoal be- 
tween the rocks—after a set-to of some twenty minutes, and no more—for 
my gut is always triple at the Trows, and would pull out a whale if I had room 
to play him—and that moment, free from all anxiety about any thing in 
heaven or on earth, when the first flake of crimson curdle—after, | fear, no 

race—reposed between my tongue and palate—melting ina flavour, which, 
in richness and delicacy—a rare union in either fish, flesh, or fowl—did, Mr 
North, in truth and verity, I assure you, surpass that even of any salmon I 
ever swallowed in your society—in a dream. 

NORTH. 
Why dost thou never break the gloom of my solitude at the Lodge, by the 
light of thy countenance and thy cigar, now-a-days, my dear Smoker ? 
MR ALEXANDER BALLANTYNE. 
I understood, my good sir, that you were in Switzerland. 
NORTH. 

So lam.—You are a tame trout-fisher, Sandy—with a small fly, a dreamer 
of dreams. Last time I came up to you on the green sward of Cardrona 
mains, I could not but imagine that you must have dropped your wedding- 
ring in the water, you looked so meditative and wobegone ; but by a Fish 
at the tail of your line, you are suddenly transfigured into an impersona- 
tion of all that is most active, scientific, and intrepid in this sublunary 
world. Your styles are different—but you belong to the same class as 
“ The Kerse.” 

MR ALEXANDER BALLANTYNE. 
After such salmon as you have seen me kill, Mr North, all trouts are pars. 
SHEPHERD. 

Pawrs mennons—and mennons expelled iktheolodgy. To a bit body 
that fishes but for pawrs, or wha at least never grupps naething else, like 
North there, sawmons, in his imagination, maun be like whaw!]s, 


“ Wallowing unwieldy, enormous in their gait.” 


MR ALEXANDER BALLANTYNE. 
Mr North, James, is the best trout-angler with the fly in Europe. 
NORTH. 

I have tried the sport, my dear boy, in the best and worst streams in every 

quarter of the globe, and never yet by mortal man was outnumbered. 
SHEPHERD. 

But wecht, sir, wecht—what say ye till wecht? I have asked ye that a 
thoosan times, and never gotten ony satisfactory answer—naething but a 
haw, hoast, or a hum—what say yetill wecht ? 

MR ALEXANDER BALLANTYNE (in a low voice to the sukPuERD.) 

Every great man has his weaknesses, Mr Hogg. Venerate that grey 
head—hush—hush—hush !—Yes, Mr North, for weight too I'll back you 
against the world. 

NORTH. 

And I you, Sandy, at rod or bow. 

SHEPHERD. 

As I'ma Christian, there has that cretur been staunin on his hind legs, 
a’ this time, ever syne he spanged out o’ the Sanctum, wi’ his forepaws on 
the back o’ North’s chair, wi’ his head owre his left shouther, cheek by 
jow] wi’ him, just a joint-yeditor ! O’Bronte, ma man, let yoursel’ doon on a’ 
fowres like ony other dowg—for in that posture you’re gettin’ fearsome, and 
ane thinks o’ horrible stories o’ Black Fainiliars. 

NORTH. 
Ambrose! (Enter Amprost.) A chair for O’Bronte. (Mr AmBrose 
places a chair for “ Tur Dowe,” which he instantly occupies, between 
Nortu and CRAIGELLACHIE.) 


SHEPHERD. 
I’ve changed ma min’—ma soar throat’s ganc—and I'll gie ye a bit sang. 
OMNES. 


The Shepherd’s song = Shepherd’s song—the Shepherd’s song‘ 
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Admirable—incomparable—inimitable—my matchless Shepherd ! 
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SHEPHERD (sings. ) 


Frae royal Wull that wears the crown 
To Yarrow’s lowliest shepherd-clown, 
Time wears unchancy mortals doun, 

Ive mark’d it late and air. 
The souplest knee at length will crack, 
The lythest arm, the sturdiest back— 
And little siller Sampson lack 

For cuttin’ o’ his hair. 


Mysell for speed had not my marrow 
Thro’ Teviot, Ettrick, Tweed, and Yarrow, 
Strang, straight, and swift like winged arrow, 
At market, tryst, or fair, 
But now I’m turn’d a hirplin’ carle, 
My back its ta’en the cobbler’s swirl, 
And deil a bodle I need birl 
For cuttin’ o’ my hair. 


On Boswell’s green was nane like me, 
My hough was firm, my foot was free, 
The locks that cluster’d owre my bree 
Cost many a hizzie sair. 
The days are come ['m no sae crouse— 
An ingle cheek—a cogie douce, 
An’ fash nae shears about the house 
Wi? cuttin’ o’ my hair, 


it was an awtu’ head I trow, 
It waur’d baith young and auld to cow, 
An burnin’ red as heather-lowe, 
Gar’d neeboors start and stare. 
The mair ye cut the mair it grew 
An’ ay the fiercer flamed its hue— 
I in my time hae paid enew 
For cuttin’ o’ my hair. 


But now there’s scarce aneuch to grip— 
When last I brought it to the clip, 
It gied the shaver’s skill the slip 

On haffets lank and bare. 
Henceforth to this resolve I'll cling, 
Whate’er its shape to let it hing, 
And keep the cash for ither thing 

Than cuttin’ o’ my hair. 





(Aug, 


( The usual applause.) 


MR SEWARD. 


SHEPHERD. 


What's the use 0’ a’ thae substantives, sir’ 1 ken it’s a gude sang—and 
weel sung too—say that—and ye say aneuch. 


MR SEWARD. 


I beseech you for a copy—Jem, my jewel—— 


SHEPHERD. 


What! wou’d you offer for to gang to sing’t in ony Christian company, 


wi a 


O’ BRONTE, 
Bow—wow—wow—wow—bow—wow—wow—wow ! 


eat, rough, black, toozey head o’ hair like that, man, that if thrawn 
intil the petrifyin’ well at Barncluth, would, in future ages, be thocht by an- 
tyquawrians to be the stane head o’ Nimrod, or o’ ane o’ the giants that melled 
wi’ the dochters o’ man afore the Flood ? Hoots—toots—keep to the Cari- 
bineers.—O’ Bronte, gie’s a sang. 
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SHEPHERD. 

Faldy aldy niddle noddle—bow—wow—wow! Sandy, man, canna ye 
accompany us on the “ bit whussle 7” 

O’BRONTE. 

Whew—whew—whew—whew—whew—whew ! 

SHEPHERD. 

That’s pawthetic—Thank ye for your sang, O’Bronte. Now, creesh your 
craig.—That’s richt, North. 

[Mr Nortu gives O’Bronte a glass of brandy. He bows—bolts it 
—and licks his chops. 
SHEPHERD. 

Like maister, like dowg.—But we were promised some politics. Let’s 
have them noo—and I propose that nane speaks but Mr North, Mr Tickler, 
Mr Buller, Mr Shooard, and Me; and when we hae settled the affairs o’ the 
nation, then let us a’ begin speakin’ at ance through ither, and a’ as fast an’ 
loud’s we are able; no’ confinin’ oursells to ony partiklar soobjeck, but em- 
bracing the haill range o’ the awnimal, vegetable, and stane creawtion.— 
Mr North, begin, and tell us something aboot the new king’s sons. 

NORTH. 

Eh? 

; SHEPHERD. 

Say that 1 am ashamed to say, Mr North, that though the evening’s advan- 
cin’, we hae yet had nae usefu’ and impruvin’ conversation, but hae a’ been 
talkin’ great havers. We are, this night, like an army twenty thousand strang 
—sae, let’s hae some poleetical information, sir, frae yoursell and Mr Tick- 
ler, and Mr Buller and Mr Shooard, wha maun hae brung plenty o’t wi’ them 
frae Lunnun, whare it’s a brew’d. What kind o’ chaps are the new king’s 
sons ? 

NORTH. 

The Fitzclarences are all fine fellows. The Colonel is an accomplished 
scholar, a zealous Orientalist, and a very clever writer of the English tongue. 
His “ Hussar’s Letters,’ in the United Service Journal, are, I think, about 
the very best of the many sketches on military doings produced in our time 
—truth, vigour, liveliness, and a great deal of right good fun. 

SHEPHERD. 

It’s a pity he’s no Prince o’ Wales—but his father maun mak a lord, if 
no a deuk, o’ him belyve; and if he comes doon wi’ the rest o’ them, od 
let’s gie him a denner at Awmrose’s. Whatfor no ? 

NORTH. 

He deserves both distinctions, and shall have them. The days of duke- 
doms, indeed, are past and gone ; but he will be an honour to the peerage. 
MR BULLER. 

He could not be a greater honour to it than his cousin of Richmond. 
There’s the man that should be premier of England.—I wish to God, Mr 
North, I could agree with you in the view that I know you take of af- 
fairs! But I am sorry to say I think it highly probable the Duke may 
succeed in what nobody can question to be his object—buying over, 
I mean, so many of the borough-mongering interests, both Whig and Tory 
(so called), as to avoid the necessity of closing with either the Whig or 
the Tory party. His purpose clearly is, to have a government of mere 
expediency: he is done the moment he is compelled to assert openly 
any one line of principle. There is as wide a difference between his sys- 
tem and that of a Pitt as there ever was or will be between tyranny and law 
in the abstract. In short, I do not believe we are so near the happy epoch 
of party and principle restored, as I know you sanguinely suppose. 

MR SEWARD. 

I agree with my friend Buller, that the Duke’s plan is to detach the great 
houses, one by one, from their hereditary principles and connexions, until 
he has chained to his chariot-wheels just as much vote-power as may suffice 
to drag the machine through. And upon my soul, sir, such have been the 
crawling baseness, the ineffable cowardice, the slimy selfishness, exhibited 
in high places within the last three years, that I consider it as far from im- 
possible he may achieve this magnificent object of heroic ambition ! 
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SHEPHERD. 

Capital! 

NORTH. 

Why, your sneer at the hero, Mr.Seward, appears to me rather misplaced. 
The Duke seems to be much of the same kidney with such of his prede- 
cessors in that line, as we know much about. At first sight, to be sure, 
one is melancholy contemplating the man whose great actions have filled 
the ear of Europe,—whose determined resolution, inexhaustible patience, 
and indomitable fire, were the appointed instruments of Providence for 
overthrowing a Napoleon,-—one is vexed, and even feels a species of self- 
humiliation, in thinking of such a being as he is, spending what strength of 
mind and body may be left to him in the dirty tracasseries of petticoat poli- 
tics, and the bargaining of boudoirs ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Mr Jeems Scawrlett, whare are you ? 

TICKLER. 

In the lowest depth of degradation in which ever Whig dived down into 

the dirt. There let him stick—and be bammed. 
NORTH. 

Faugh on the slave !—Good God! can Wellington—he that has breathed 
the breath of a hundred battles—that has struggled with the demigods— 
can he stoop to chaffer over uncertain votes with a Billy Holmes ?—to ar- 
range considerations with George Dawson ?—to fawn on demireps *—to 
wheedle harridans ’ Faugh!—faugh !—faugh ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Reenge your mouth, sir, wi’ some speerits—od, ye look as if ye were pu- 
shioned—— 

NORTH. 

Not a whit—I was only mentioning what might, at first sight, or to a 
young man, be a not unnatural view of the subject. As for myself, 1 have 
no need to learn at this time of day, that a hero is not necessarily either an 
Alexander or a Cesar. Marlborough, the night before Blenheim, could 
blow out a candle to save twopenceworth of wax—Frederick could spend 
the very morning after Rosbach in composing a lampoon upon Madame 
Pompadour—Bonaparte, most of us know how he occupied himself the 
evening the allies entered Paris—and all of us know that he, for some years 
of his life, made it his prime object to annoy Major-General Sir Hudson 
Lowe—and really, with these things in our recollection, I think we may 
spare our wonder on finding in the immortal Wellington, fifteen years after 
Waterloo—to speak civilly—rather more of the serpent than the eagle. 

MR SEWARD. 

Most potent senior, I was not quite so raw as to merit all these /usées de 
la rhetorique. Nobody can have attached less of the schoolboy notion of 
the heroic to his grace than myself. I have always considered him as the 
coolest and clearest headed of men,—a human being as devoid of nerves 
and feelings as his own Achilles,—and therefore understood easily enough 
why he should have baffled, one after another, a whole generation of bubble- 
brained Frenchmen. But I have also all along known something of his tricks 
—his choice of aides-de-camp, for example—and was prepared to hear quite 
as composedly as yourself, that he who conquered in the field simply by the 
unrivalled simplicity of his tactics, might take the other tack in the cabinet, 
or, if you will, in the boudoir. 

SHEPHERD. 

Od, he’s surely an unco pawky chield, that Dyeuck o’ Wallinton. I’m sure, 
if he had either the Whigs or the Tories buckled to him, I think them baith 
sic gowks, that I have nae doubt he might gar them follow his fancy just 
amaist as easy as thae puir worthless craturs that he’s obliged to lippen to 
yenow. 


MR BULLER. 

His genius, sir, backed by his reputation, might have, under ordinary 
circumstances, secured him authority, enough to satisfy even his ambition, 
in a cabinet composed of materials of another stamp. But I suppose Sew- 
ard thinks it is too late to try that experiment now. 
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MR TICKLER. 

I know not what either Seward or Buller thinks, but 1 know what I think 
myself ; and it is this :—Had Castlereagh lived, he would at thismoment have 
been the honoured chief of a Tory cabinet, with the Duke for his alter ego. 
But that precious head and heart once removed, Wellington was left among 
all the elements of discord—burning jealousies, petty spleens, timidity, 
arrogance, the obstinacy of old age, the petulance of youth, the audacity of 
a rival genius, the suppleness of a predestined sneaker, the restlessness of 
a quack here, the moroseness of a gin-horse there. It was obvious that 
Lord Liverpool’s premiership was no more than a name—and that the battle 
must be decided between the Wellington of Waterloo and the Wellington 
of the House of Commons. The war commenced soon, and went on with 
steady bitterness in privacy, until an unlooked-for event brought things at 
once to a point coram populo. It was then seen what heavy arrears of dirty 
rancour had been mutually accumulated by those to whom the blind nation 
had so long been trusting, as champions arrayed side by side in equal and 
honourable zeal for its service. 

SHEPHERD. 

Mr Tickler, I dinna understaun ye. 

TICKLER. 

How should you? Hold your tongue, James.—Universal disgust ensued 
—and the rivals were left to jostle each other as they might, amidst the 
scornful indifference of the deceived. From that fatal day, my hopes of 
seeing a cabinet worthy of the name were at an end. I perceived clearly 
that the charm of general confidence was broken—that the minor officials 
had for ever sacrificed themselves—and that, whichever of the contendin 
chiefs should ultimately possess the reins, would hold them, not as a mini- 
ster among ministers, but as a despot among slaves. 

SHEPHERD. 

The Dyeuck o’ Wallinton, for a’ that, ’s a great favourite wi’ the nation 

—misca’ him as you wull, Tickler. 
TICKLER, 

Pshaw !—It is impossible, Mr Nerth, to deny that at this moment the Duke 
of Wellington is regarded with any thing but kindly feelings by the nation, or 
by any one class of the nation. But this is nothing to the bare contempt with 
which his colleagues and most of those who have been his colleagues, are 
universally looked to. And, in short, considering the temper of the man, 
I am satisfied, that after the experience he has had of the sweets of sitting 
in such a cabinet as the present—Preses unus et princeps—he would prefer 
quitting Downing-street altogether, to any arrangement which would leave 
him only the first among a set of honourable hands—men of rank, influence, 
real talent, information, and principle,—men to whom the nation would as 
necessarily look up, as they look down upon these subalterns. 

NORTH. 

I dare say, Tickler, the Duke will witness the result of the Election be- 
fore he makes up his mind as to the u/teriora. But if that be such as I an- 
ticipate, I have no sort of doubt he, not being a fool, and being fond of 
place, and moreover having unquestionably not a little of that self-reliance 
to which the Shepherd adverted, will prefer alliance with the Tories, to the 
only alternatives then in his choice; to wit, alliance out and out, not with 
Whiggery, but with the Whigs, or another campaign at the head of the Inca- 
pables, with the certainty of being kicked out head and croup along with 
them in the course thereof. And I confess, I, for one, think the Tories, 
after all that has come and gone, ought to close with the Duke, rather than, 
by rejecting him, give the Whigs a grand chance of empire—for God knows 
how many years,—in other words, give the country the grandest of all 
chances to be utterly ruined. That’s my feeling on this subject. I should 
never advise the Tories to resolve all into the question of Duke or no 
Duke? If he can under no circumstances make up his stomach to sit in the 
same cabinet with such people as the Richmonds, the Manstields, and so 
forth—let the world know where it sticks. Let it never be said that such 
men as these were unwilling, even at the eleventh hour, to make the expe- 
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riment of sitting in the same cabinet with him. Carnot obtained honour 

with all the world by putting faith in Bonaparte’s promises, and underta- 

king the defence of Antwerp; and I consider that we ought all to make 

many sacrifices rather than behold a regular invasion of the Whigs. 
TICKLER. 

On the contrary, North, it has long been my opinion, that the only chance 
the Tories have of reuniting into their old structure of steadfastness, lies in 
the natural consequences to be expected from a Whig reign of some decent 
duration. I have been praying for their incoming these seven years—not 
doubting that in due season the toe would be called into requisition. 

NORTH. 

Well, 1 am no friend to any such experiments. And if by your toe you 
mean your pen, Timotheus, why, I think it very possible that Sir James 
Scarlett might reconcile it to his conscience to remain Attorney even under 
a pure Whig administration. 

TICKLER, 
No question—but would such an administration suffer him to remain ¢ 
NORTH. 

Why, I dare say they would. Colonel Moustapha Soleau, I take it, is 
not unlikely to continue in charge of the fortifications of Algiers. To say 
the truth, the notion of any thing like a political conscience or character 
being necessary or desirable among the law-officers of the Crown, appears 
of late years to be getting considerably out of fashion. 

MR SEWARD. 

And would it not be very indecorous, my dear sir, for the man not to 
dress by his master? A pretty figure would a Sir Charles Wetherall make 
in the pay of such a cabinet as the present—no, no—nova tempora novos 
homines. 

NORTH. 

Why, in more senses than one we have now-a-days enough of novi ho- 
mines—but I still hope to see the Duke—nolentem volentem—at the head 
of a cabinet made up, to a fair extent, of persons of another cut. He might, 
after all, introduce half-a-dozen Effectives, without displacing a single ounce 
either of character, or talent, or any sort of influence whatever. Suppose 
him to make Peel a peer, and, if he must remain in the cabinet—for a time 
at least—privy-seal. Suppose Sir George Murray to stick at the Colonies, 
where, indeed, every body speaks well of him—and to assume the lead in the 
Commons, which Ihave no doubt he could now do very well—and suppose 
Lord Lyndhurst to be a fixture also for the present—lI should like to know 
in what possible point of view the Duke could be a loser by sweeping out 
every other article of furniture in his present cabinet, Lord Melville, a man 
of talents and integrity, excepted. Old Bathurst, since he ratted and cut 
off his pigtail, is of no more consequence than that decanter of port. Her- 
ries and Goulburn have both stultified themselves now beyond all redemp- 
tion, and, at any rate, must be cashiered—and as for Edward Lord Ellen- 
borough—but I want patience for that carum caput. 

MR BULLER. 

Unless my old acquaintance, Ned Law, be much altered—I have not seen 
him for some years—he must be one of the best looking fellows in the Duke’s 
pay—a tall, well-built swapper of a carcass—a bright eye, regular features, 
hair like another Antinous, and a strut like a peacock. By Jupiter, what 
do you want in a tame elephant ? 

NORTH, 

Oh! mercy! I never saw him till I was in town this time twelvemonths, 
and upon my soul I am half inclined to agree with Lady Holland, that the 
mere speetacle of such a thing riding down Whitehall, and known to be a 
minister of the Crown, might be almost enough to justify a revolution. 

MR BULLER. 

That’s un peu fort ; but truly, truly, it’s enough to make one’s heart sick to 
think that the Duke’s only official speaker in the Lords is this pert, pompous 
puppy of a parvenu. But for his ready impudence of chattering imbecili- 
ty, and good-natured Lord Goderich’s occasional Samaritanism, the great 
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chief would have absolutely been left, on some of the most important nights 
of this Session, to oppose the best speakers now in England—tales quales— 
with the quick, gruff growls of his own imperatoria brevitas, and the awk- 
ward, uneasy, repulsive, hoarse hammerings of Lord Aberdeen. 

NORTH. 

A man, however, of unquestioned accomplishments, and of talents very 
far above any other non-combattant in the Duke’s clique. In fact, Mr Bul- 
ler, the foreign policy, on which alone our countryman could be expected 
to come forth, has been all along, since my friend Canning’s exit, in such a 
condition, that the devil himself could have made little on’t. But we need 
not waste time about this. The “ travelled thane,” I have always under- 
stood, owed his place in the Cabinet to the personal friendship of George 
IV.; and, that being so, it needs no witch to foretell his fate now. I 
should not wonder to see Lord Dudley re-established. He, at all events, 
must have seen enough, by this time, of the wisdom of going out as part of 
the tail of Squire Huskisson. 

MR BULLER. 

1 long thought the Huskissons would have made it up with the Com- 
mander-in-chief somehow or other; but of late there seems to have been 
such a display of bitterness, that of all possible methods of escape from the 
present dilemma, such a conjunction must be now the most unlikely. Charles 
Grant, Robert Huskisson zpse, and, above all, Palmerston, have thrown 
away the scabbard. 

NORTH, 

Ah! had some of these lads exerted themselves when in place as they 
have done out of it, we should have seen different doings in more cases 
than one. Why, Lord Palmerston was considered as a mere outworn fashion- 
able voluptuary, cold, careless, b/asé all over—behold the spur is clapt to 
him, and he turns out both a declaimer and a debater of the most laudable 
acerbity—a very thorn in poor Peel’s withers. As for Grant, every body 
knew his talents, but his indolence was beginning to be considered hopeless. 
Could he have got rid, some ten years ago, of lying a-bed in the mornings, 
he must have been at present the first, without a second, in every respect, 
in the House of Commons; but I fear he has allowed the golden opportu- 
nity to pass, and, in spite of these recent exertions, will find himself with- 
out even a place in the next Parliament. The Duke is backing M‘Leod in 
Inverness-shire ¢otis viribus—and they say Robert is also trembling for the 
boroughs. His Highness would very fain keep out people capable of such 
demonstrations, 


“ And where he makes a desert, call it peace.” 


But the plan cannot succeed in the general. In considering the fortunes of 
some of Wellington’s political contemporaries, I am often reminded of Be- 
nedict XIV.’s description of a certain French statesman, “un fou avec beau- 
coup de l’esprit.” Sir Walter Scott, in his Life of Napoleon, says, that nei- 
ther he, nor his conqueror, owed any thing to genius—every thing to the 
possession of the every-day faculties in an extraordinary measure. I don’t 
agree with Scott as to Bonaparte, who, on the contrary, was a complete 
specimen of the soarings and sinkings of unbalanced genius, who was, as 
his military allocutions and bulletins shew, an orator of the highest class, 
and who, I doubt not, had in him all the stuff of a Pindar as well ;—but 1 
quite coincide with him as to the Duke, who has no more genius than a 
forty-eight pounder, and appears indeed to be cast of the same material— 
and think few things can be more instructive than to observe the style in 
which he has managed courts, and cabinets, and senates, by the sheer 
strength of homely shrewdness and imperturbable will, in opposition to all 
the efforts of all the “fous avec beaucoup de lesprit.” It was not talent of 
any kind that could ever give him a check—that required genius ; and it is 
my belief, that even Canning’s genius would, in the upshot, have sunk be- 
fore him, had it been spared to try conclusions. 
TICKLER. 
Very like ; but had Canning’s thread been spun out, the great Lord would 
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have had pretty allies to lean on, compared to what either Canning had in 
his latter day, or he himself can boast of now. Had George Canning lived, 
the Duke would have fought him mordicus, at the head of the Protestant in- 
terest. Philpotts would have bottled off a score more sound anti-Catholic 
— by this time ; and Copley decanted them. Copplestone would not 

ave been re-re-re-converted. Peel would have kept his character; and 
Bathurst his pigtail. 

BULLER. 

Well, it makes one sorry to think of some things. For what purpose, now, 
was all this mighty, this immeasurable evil done Merely that the Catho- 
lic question might be carried a year anda half sooner. The solid imme- 
diate difficulty was, it is avowed on all hands, the trembling conscience of 
George IV.; and sympathy with his inward struggles was at the bottom, I can 
well believe, of at least half the popular indignation. How easily might all 
have been accomplished, had the Duke but waited till the accession of a 
Prince who had always been known to take a different view of that difficult 
question! There would have been a strong disposition to think favourably 
of a measure of grace proposed, bond-fide, from the throne, at the commence- 
ment of a new reign. The fact of the Monarch’s being pro-catholically in- 
clined, would have been an entirely new feature, giving a wholly new cha- 
racter, in the minds of many whole classes amongst us, of the matter in de- 
bate ;—its occurrence would of itself have furnished a potent apology for 
the alteration of the minister’s tactics. It was the universal feeling, indeed 
knowledge, that the Duke and his satellites were thrusting down their mas- 
ter’s throat a pill which he, like many other people, fancied he could hard- 
ly swallow without a breach of the coronation oath ; it was this feeling that 
gave the bitterness of personal resentment to political dissent; it was this 
that rallied the Tory magnates for the throne, against the contaminators of 
its steps ; it was this that set the church in a flame too powerful to be poked 
out by croziers, or smothered down by mitres and aprons ; in a word, it was 
this that disgusted and disheartened the loyal and true men so deeply, that 
I speak rather my wishes than my hopes, when I differ from you as to the 
existing chances of seeing things re-established. 

TICKLER. 

It is all very well to put out some bungling law affecting only the inte- 
rests of some particular class, or profession, or colonies, and then, on see- 
ing things have been carried too far, growl out, As you were! This sort of 
management may do very well as to questions of a financial or fiscal de- 
seription,—a sugar bill, or a malt bill, or a stamp bill,—but it won’t just do 
to apply it to national feelings and principles. The Duke may cry, As you 
were ! till he is hoarse—the Tories won’t fall into his ranks again. 

TICKLER. 

Well, I don’t despair to see the House fly from the usurper ere long. 
Only let us hear that the Tories and Lord Grey have signed their concord- 
at, and my word for it, there will be a sore scattering of both the rats and 
the mice. 

SHEPHERD. 

Eh! man! sic a coaleeshon as that wad open the mouths o’ the public. 
I'm sure ye canna lay your hand on your breast and deny but what it wad 
be just as bad as Charley Fox’s wi’ Lord North, or Geordie Canning’s wi’ 
Lord Lansdowne. Na, na, I howp the true folk will never even themselves 
till sic a coaleeshon as yon. 

TICKLER. 

And why not, Broonie ? Lord Grey has been speaking as sound Tory- 
ism for some time past as any man in the Upper House—and at any rate, 
things are come to that pass, that what he and our folks used in former 
days to fight about, are mere trifles in the scale. The Duke of Wellington 
will have himself to thank, if he finds the high Tories and the high Whigs 
united solemnly to rescue the Sovereign from thraldom, the Legislature 
from contempt, and the body of the people from intolerable misery ; and if 
they do so combine, a pretty chance he will have against them, with the 
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apostates, the low Whigs, and his worthy papists and radicals! Come, North, 
what say you to this affair ? 
NORTH. 

Why, I don’t give up the Duke of Wellington —— y even yet. I still 
hope to see him rally the Tories round him, and relying on their strength 
alone. I could not endure really to see him heading the Liberals in delibe- 
rate war against us. It would be unnatural—it is impossible. 

TICKLER. 

It is natural, and it wil! be, say I. No human being can doubt, that the 
King and Royal Family will jump at any thing like a prospect of emancipa- 
tion; and I venture to bet a pipe to a pint, that the Duke and all his crew 
tumble out within one fortnight after the next meeting of Parliament. 

NORTH, 

Every thing depends on the people. If they really choose to do their 
duty to themselves now, all is safe. The Duke will be compelled either 
to abdicate or to modify—and once more, I should prefer the latter alter- 
native. 

TICKLER. 

And once more, so would not I. I give up the Protector. To the rear face 
quamprimum, old soldier! Proud, heartless, stubborn Don Cossack, that 
it is—he has insulted the Tories, and shame on them, if they forgive him 
while the poker’s in his back! By Jupiter, I should think myself justified 
in coalescing with Brougham or Beelzebub, for the mere pleasure of seeing 
him crawl out of Downing Street! 

NORTH. 
Come, Tickler, let’s have your programme of a government. 
TICKLER. 

With all my heart. First Lord of the Treasury, Earl. Grey or the Duke 
of Newcastle; Foreign Office, the other of them; Colonies, the Duke of 
Richmond ; President, John Earl of Eldon; Privy Seal, Earl of Mansfield ; 
Home Office, Sir Richard Vyvyan; Board of Control, Sir Robert Inglis; 
Admiralty, Sir George Fitzclarence—with Sidney or Wyndham for See. ; 
Woods and Forests, Lord Lowther ; Chancellor, Sir Charles Wetherall ; 
Attorney, Brougham! Solicitor, Pollock; Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, Sir James Graham ;—for the Colonies, (Twiss being expelled,) 
Lord Chandos; and for the Home Office, Lord Howick; Board of Trade, 
Michael Thomas Sadler ; Horse Guards, Duke of Gordon, and Ordnance, 
Marquis of Londonderry. What say you, Buller? 

BULLER. 

That’s not bad—Vyvyan to lead in the Commons, and Grey, virtually I 
presume, in the Lords. But if I were to trust Brougham at all, I would go 
farther than you propose, and make him Chancellor at once ; and I must 
say, | should think it worth a vigorous effort to include Huskisson, who, 
supported by Sir Richard and Inglis, would manage the Commons better 
than it has been this many a day. Vyvyan has all the talent surely, but my 
old acquaittance has thirty years’ experience ; and, besides, he has been of 
late seeing through the worst of his errors. Take in Husky, pray. 

TICKLER. 

The first and foremost should be to degin Parliamentary reform—which 
if it be not done gradually, in which case it could do no harm, is sure to 
come like an armed man at midnight, slapdash, cap-a-pee, and put all the 
fat in the fire ata swoop. The most rotten part of all is Scotland—begin 
there, say I. Alter the law about our absurd paper votes—let the property 
be directly represented—let every man who has L.50 or L.100 a-year in 
land have a vote for his county member. Do this here, and give the fran- 
chise to Manchester—and all the rest will come in due season. The Go- 
vernment by doing this much, or rather this little, would found itself broad 
and firm in the hearts of the people of Britain. Give Ireland poor laws, 
and you will see what a difference there is between the grant of a solid 
just right and the concession of an idle uaconstitutional claim—alter Peel 
and Co.’s worse than ridiculous currency system—establish banks like our 
Seoich ones all ever England, and let them circulate as much paper as 
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they please—regain the confidence of the West Indians, by shewing the 
sincere desire to give them the protection that is due to them on every 
principle of equity and honesty, (placing Chandos in the Colonial Office 
would of itself soften all the existing sores) REORGANIZE THE YEOMANRY 
ALL OVER THE LAND—(hear—hear—hear )—strike off the assessed taxes, and 
have a swapping property one instead—tax absentees to their very teeth— 
putan end to free trade in all cases where the freedom lies on one side 
only—do these things, and if Britain be not revived in every member be- 
fore twelvemonths pass by, call me Quack. I believe I have alluded to no one 
measure of which Lord Grey has not more or less plainly intimated his ap- 
probation within this year or so—and as to foreign affairs, which I don’t 
profess to understand so much about, why, I suppose it will be admitted 
generally, that they could not be managed worse than they have been ever 
since the death of Lord Castlereagh. The history of human bungling af- 
fords no specimens quite equal to the whole affairs of Portugal and Greece, in 
which, throughout, every possible phasis of dishonesty, imbecility, indeci- 
sion, cowardice, meanness, crawling meanness, appears to have been exhi- 
bited, part under Canning, part under Goderich, and part under the powers 
that now be. Iam persuaded, that to put all as far right again as is now in 
the nature of things, there needs nothing but half a handful of dispatches 
written by a man untrammelled to personal consequences among the out- 
landers, with a heart to feel for the honour of his own country, and a head 
not quite so muddled as to doubt that, give England any thing like fair play, 
she has resources equal to cast all that she has ever yet achieved, either in 
peace or in war, into the shade. It is this miserable ignorance of us and 
our concerns that has damaged—I mean damned—these people beyond all 
redemption ; and [ am persuaded, that if a set of honourable men, possess- 
ing character and confidence, had the concern in their hands for six months, 
we should look back on the fact, that a pigheaded dragoon, destitute of the 
simplest elements of any human science but his professional one, had been 
permitted to rule this nation for two or three mortal years, by means of a 
pack of brainless orderlies, picked up either in camps or in club-houses, 
as a grotesque invention of the father of dreams. 
(Long-continued tumultuous applause, 
SHEPHERD. 

That thunner’s driven out o’ my head a’ that’s been driven intil’t for the 
last twa hours. But, Biley Blackwood, it’s surely ten o’clock noo—and are 
we no gaun to hae some toasts ? 

TICKLER. 

Ten o’clock, you gowk! Why, its two. 

SHEPHERD. 

Twa! 

MR BLACKWOOD. 

Why, my dear Mr Hogg, there has been no lack of conversation, and we 
have enjoyed the political discussions with which the Peers have favoured 
us, with much keener zest, I am sure, without the formality of toasts, or of 
standing speeches, which, even when most felicitously extemporaneous, 
have still some slight seeming of being se, whereas in this “ feast of reason 
and flow of soul,” we have been fed as with manna and dew direct from 
heaven. 

SHEPHERD. 
I’ve lang been yawp for manna and dew o’ a different description, Biley 
—Deevils and dracht porter. 
OMNES, 
Devils and draught porter—devils and draught porter ! 
MR BLACKWOOD, 
Mr North? Sir? 
NORTH. 
O’Bronte, bark on Picardy for the devil. 
0’ BRONTE. 

Bow—wow—wow | —whew--whew— whew !— ho—hoho! -» whroo- 

hooworoo | 
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(Enter Picarpy and Gapriei’s Roan, with their respective Tails, with 
The Rounds, Rumps, Fillets, Briskets, Saddles, Haunches, Humps, 
Hams, Tongues, Neat and Reindeer,—Cold Turkeys and Towdies, and 
teams of Teals,—Veal, Beef-steak, and Pigeon Pies,—Salmon in many 
cuts, the pure and the pickled,—hot Herrings, Soles, Rizzards, Spel« 
drins, and Perennial Oysters,— Cacra-bank seven-year-old Wether Hin« 
ner-houghs, Campsie Spare-ribs, and Altrive Grunter-groins, grilled,— 
Stots’ Marrow-bones in broils,—Berwick’s best, and Giles’s and Black’s 
out-and-out Ale bottled,—Meua’s Entire, Draught in pots, from Offley’s, 
—The Tower of Babel and Bergen-op-Zoom, with Milbank's Miracu- 
lous Mountain-dew up to the battlements,—The Ark, with Jamaica- 
Rum-Demerara-Lemons-and- Limes-and-Ann’s-water - Glasgow-Punch, 
just arrived by the Canal in ice, &e. 

SHEPHERD. 

What a Deevil! His name’s Legion. 

MR BULLER. 

I may not imagine by “ what conjuration, and what mighty magic,” din- 
ners and suppers come cherub-borne into the Saloon, or from what regions 
in heaven, air, sea, or earth! 

MR BLACKWOOD. 
There is a roomy kitchen, with all appurtenances-—— 
MR JAMES BALLANTYNE. 
“And appliances to boot ”»—— 
MR BLACKWOOD. 
—in the sunk story. We have a man-cook, once co-cook at Barry’s, so he 
cannot but be skilful; and believe me, sir, that there is no extravagance in 
him—he comes in cheap—for he is likewise Ground Steward, and, at a salary 
of L.100 per annum, manages the department of the lower regions. 
SHEPHERD, 

At a sellery o’ L.100 per awnnum! Mair nor that o’ ony yeditor 0’ ony 

0 the new magazines lately set agaun, I'll swear. 
ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

Mr Ambrose, would you have the goodness to bring me a Pot of strong 
coffee ? 

(Picarpy places a silver coffee-pot before the Exctisn Optum-EateEr.) 

MR BLACKWOOD. 

I hope you will pardon me, Mr De Quincey; but henceforth I trust you 
will consider that piece of plate your own. It is on a most ingenious prin- 
ciple, for which Mr Redpath, working jeweller, has obtained a patent. 
Coffee cannot cool in it; and ’twould be hot and hot, were it to stand there 
till next Noctes. 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

A Patent Redpath! The intrinsic value of the gift, sir, is great; for the 
metal is massy, and much labour has been bestowed on the workmanship. 
But love, not labour, is the ground of all value, in the interchange of mutual 
good offices and affections between man and man. It were of great avail, 
indeed, to the progress of Politico-economical Science, were that distinc- 
tion—certainly not a nice one—yet as certainly often undiscerned, to the 
miserable confusion of ideas polarly opposite—by future writers therein 
austerely adhered to, as being in verity the foundation—or, at least, a 
foundation of the essential difference between Political Economy and 
Ethics—or, perhaps, I should rather say Moral Philosophy. Pardon me, 
Mr Blackwood, for what may appear, perhaps, to be a digression, but 
which is, if not the main matter itself, at least germain to it—inasmuch as 
that, in my eyes, this Patent Redpath would be valueless, as if it still lay 
unshaped and undug in the mine, mould-mixed and unfiltered ore, were 
it not stamped with a worth, above all value and above all price merely 
mercantile, by a die in the hand of friendship. Sir, you have my best 
thanks. 

SHEPHERD. 

Mercy on us! What a moovin’ o’ mooths! and crunchin’ o’ teeth! and 

smacking 9’ tongues} and lickin’ 9’ lips! and dechtin’ o’ gabs wi’ the rim o’ 
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the table-claith ! I’m_.no sure if that last maneuvre be athegether legitimate ; 
but tooils aye drap aff a body’s knees, and ane’s apt, in lootin’ for them, to 
break their head again’ the table, as it’s re-ascendin’ intil the upper warld ; 
whereas, the rim o’ the table-claith’s aye ready at haun, sae there’s really 
nae excuse for ony gentleman wi’ a creeshy chin at a Noctes. What are ye 
devoorin, Mr John Knox ? 
CHAPLAIN KNOX. 
Towdie. 
SHEPHERD. 
And you, Mr Samwel Sooth ? 
CHAPLAIN SOUTH, 


Turkey. 
SHEPHERD, 
These are the twa best things ye hae uttered the nicht. 
NORTH. 
Is it a true bill, James, that you have had Hydrophobia ? 
SHEPHERD. 


A fearsome fit 0’ it, sir, no o’ the mere feegurative sort, sic as reigns at a 
Noctes, but bonny feedy, bodily, flesh and blude, bane and sinny conyul- 
sions. 

NORTH. 

I did not believe, my dear James, there ever could have existed a dog in 

all this world so mad as to bite the Shepherd. 
SHEPHERD. 

“A mad dowg does na ken a Hogg frae a hoolet. The optic nerves o’ his 
een are a’ diseased,—as ye may weel see, gin ye hae courage to examine 
sic pupils,—and they dootless distrack the cretur’s sowl within him wi’ hi- 
deous apparitions o’ his ain maister, in the shape o’ the deevil, wi’ a pitch- 
fork gaun to pin him up again’ the barn-door. 

MR SEWARD. 

Buller, how picturesque ! 

MR BULLER, 

The great Poet of Hydrophobia!—( Inspecting an empty pint-pot.) These 
pint-pots are deceivers ever—they fill the hand, but they baulk the mouth. 
Offley must really be written to—they a’n’t full measure, 

MR SEWARD. 
‘ If Offley’s pots be pigmyfied—then there is no trust in man. An ho- 
nester fellow breathes not vital air. 
MR JAMES BALLANTYNE—((o BANDY, SQUINTUM, Gd PECH.) 
“ And be those juggling fiends no more believed, 
That palter with us in a double sense, 
That keep the word of promise to our ear, 
And break it to our hope.” 
SHEPHERD, 

The verra bit weans that used to ride on his back, wi’ their argas roun’ 
his neck, and sometimes kissin’ the verra chowks o’ him, seem-then to the 
destracked dowg to be sae mony demons, a’ glowerin’ and girnnin’ at him, 
wi’ red het pokers in their talons, threatenin’ him wi’ the death o’ Edward 
the Second in Berkley Castle. Wee Jamie himsel’—though certes a bit 
angel o’ licht—seemed to Hector’s ain Oe, when he gaed mad, a verra imp 
0 hell. No wunner he tries to bite. But in the last stage o’ the desease 
—he can only snap—snap—snap—for his unner jaw has amaist lost a’ its 

oor,—his puir tongue’s hingin’ out,—his flew a’ smeared wi’ slaver,— 

iis hide rouch and tawted, wi’ a’ the hair stannin’ on end like the feathers 
o’ a frieslan’,—his lugs like sere leeves, owre feeble even to flap,—his tail 
nae mair “ hingin’ owre his hurdies wi’ a swirl,’—his unhappy hurdies—but 
mire-woven and a’ draggled wi’ dirt;—and there he gangs stoiterin’ frae 
ae side o’ the road to the tither,—and wae’s me! aften stacherin’ quite doit- 
ed intil the ditch,—noo and then emittin’ a sort o’ short snoke o’ a sneevil 
frae his rinnin’ nose,—for to bark noo has lang been beyont his abeelities, 
puir fellow! let him try’t as he may,—though ance he could bark, walkin’ 
about the house a’ nicht on the watch for trampers stravagin’ through the 
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kintra at untimeous hours, after nae gude,—aye, could ance bark, O’Bronte, 
like your verra sell; and never, oh! never be his doom yours! A rueful 
spectacle, Mr North, to them that kent him when he was wice, and aneuch 
to break ony Christian heart that kens hoo he used to lie during the even- 
ings on the hearth “ beside the ingle blinkin’ bonnily” in the, midst o’ 
the sma household, hearkenin’ and unnerstaunin’ a’ that was said,—and 
hoo he used, God pity him, as regular as clock-work, to loup up upon the 
— on the wide chest-bed, and fa’ into a watchfu’ sleep at the bairns’s 
eet! 
MR JAMES BALLANTYNE (much affected.) 
“ And from mine eyelids wipe the tears 
That sacred pity hath engender’d.” 
SHEPHERD. 

A’ the parish wi’ pitchforks are at his heels. In the haunted glimmer o’ 
his blindness, the puir possessed colley misses the brig, and the rinnin’ 
stream seems to his red een a pool o’ blude. He daurna—he canna—lowp 
in to soom for his life—for the Hydrophobia is stronger than his dim dread 
o’ his fellow-creturs, and shiverin’, and shudderin’, and yowlin’, as if he 
had fa’n intil a bonfire or a biler o’ bilin’ water, he cowps owre, sticket and 
shotten wi’ a hunder prongs and a thoosan bullets, in convulsions o’ the 
dead-thraws. A’ the while women and weans are seen tossin’ their arms, 
and heard shriekin’, frae hill-taps, and wundows o’ houses wi’ steeket doors, 
and the boughs o’ trees—till Luath lies still at last, covered wi’ a rickle o” 
cruel stanes, only a bit o’ his skin here and there seen through,—and then, 
to be sure, there is a wailin’ o’ weans, baith callants and lassies, to think 
that colley should hae been killed, wha used to gang wi’ them to the verra 
kirk on the Sabbaths, and, till God had allowed him till gang mad, had never 
offered to bite ony body but neerdoweels, a’ his born days! Grown-up folk 
are a’ feared to bury him—but—I’m tellin’ a true story —wee Jamie and his 
feres, in their grief, ware na sae couardly, and placing the dead body ona 
haun-barrow, they muved awa’ wi'’t in funeral procession—heaven bless 
them—and haein’ howkit a hole, buried their beloved Luath aneath a green 
brae, and laid a flat stane on him frae the channel o’ the Yarrow, just as if 
he had been a Christian interred in a kirkyard ! 

MULLION. 

Now, Jamie, yourself in hydrophobia. 

SHEPHERD. 

Na. I shanna—for nae ither reason—just because—wi’ that girnin’ gab 
—you asked me—Moolyon. You've nae bizziness till be impident. In a’ 
Mr North’s banter—even when at the waurst—there’s sic a visible and 
audible speerit o’ amity and respeck, that I can thole amaist ony nonsense 
frae him—though my face, at chance times, wull grow a wee red—at least 
a wee het; but hoo daur ye preshume to imagine that I will thole a thim- 
mlefu’ o’ impertinence frae the likes o’ you, wha, I aften think, are sairly 
out o’ your ain place in a Noctes, and would be seen to far mair advantage 
in your natural sphere, your ain provision-warehouse, ye bardy body, in the 
Lawnmarket ? As Joe says, “ Tak your change out o’ that !” 

MULLION (aside to his next-chair neighbour.) 

He’s gettin’ fou. 

SHEPHERD. 

What’s that your sayin’, sir? nane o’ your whusperin’! The man that 
whuspers in company should be smothered—pitten intil a tea-chest, and 
sent aff to Doctor Knox. The maist disgustfu’est trick about a whusperer 
is, that a’ the while he’s whusperin’ intil anither’s ear something about 
you, the coof, though cunnin’ and crafty aneuch for ordinar, forgets that 
ye may be observin’ his mean motions, and senselessly keeps keekin’ up 
at you, every noo and then, wi’ the odious tail o’ his ee, joggin’ wi’ his 
loathsome elbow him he’s forcin’ to commit a breach o’ gude mainers in 
listenin’ for ae single instant to his sickenin’ insiniations—till he is recalled 
to a sense o’ the ackwardness o’ his-situation, and the enormity o’ his sin, 
by a jug o’ water just aff the bile, sent wi’ a bash intil his face, and a blat- 
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ter again’ the wa’ ahint him, and deevil tak him but he w cu’d hae been 
cheap o’t, had he been brained! Faith—I’m rather ruffled—come, my 
dear Delta—for you are aye the gentleman—by some pleesant observation 
—as Milton, I think, says, or something like it—for I hate a correck quota- 
tion— 
“ Smooth the down o’ my ravin’ darkness till it smile.” 
DELTA. 
Let me feel your pulse, my dear sir. 
(Detta takes out his gold stop-watch, a keepsake from CuristoPHER 
—a memorial of friendship—and mark of gratitude to him, the 
Pain-reliever—presented to the Poet by Nortx at the termina- 
tion of a fit of gout in the stomach, which, but for Mr Moir, 
had certainly proved fatal.) 
A hundred and ten—a hundred—ninety—eighty—seventy-five—sixty-eight 
—Now—you will do—my dear James. The circulation is restored to its 
former currency. 
SHEPHERD. 

Faith—Im glad to hear’t. For Peel’s Bill has been the ruin o’ the kintra. 
I kenna what wou’d hae become o’ Scotland had the government extended 
till it the expiration o’ the sma’ notes. 

NORTH. 

My dearest Delta, it has long delighted me to see you and our friend 
there, whom we have christened by the somewhat heathenish name of the 
Modern Pythagorean—strewing the paths, and adorning the pursuits, of your 
profession—in the olden time often so strewed and adorned—witness Garth, 
Armstrong, Arbuthnot, Akenside, Glyn, and many other men of poetical 
powers, or otherwise fine genius—with the flowers of literature. 

DELTA. 

I have long since dismissed from my mind, my dear sir, any misgivings on 
that subject. Your judgment, and that of other enlightened men, have con- 
firmed my own, that such occasional relaxation, as the study of elegant lite- 
rature affords, from the not unsevere and rarely intermitting labours of a 
profession, of which I conscientiously endeavour to discharge the duties, 
to the best of my skill and knowledge, so far from either incapacitating or 
disinclining my mind for such labours and such duties, does greatly strengthen 
both its moral and intellectual energies; and I am happy—heaven forefend 
I should say I were proud—to believe that in my own circle those occa- 
sional relaxations, so far from being disapproved, or their fruits despised, 
have been thought to add to the respectability of my character. My name 
in literature I know is humble—but such as my reputation is, I am satisfied 
with it. My ambition lies elsewhere—it is in my profession. 

NORTH. 

Your name in literature is not humble—it is high; and all who have 
heads to know, and hearts to feel, what true poetry is, acknowledge Mr 
Moir to be a poet. It is a delightful thought to me, sir, to think, that your 
fine native genius offered almost its first fruits to the Work which I occa- 
sionally overlook, and in which I now take an almost fatherly interest. It 
is now enriched with many gems of your ripened and matured imagina- 
tion—and no Number can ever be unworthy of the name of Maga that is 
graced with the signature of Delta. 

SHEPHERD. 

The Triangular Bard—though I houp the nicht, that “ round as a neep he’ll 
gang toddlin’ hame.” 

NORTH. 

Heavens! can any studies be idle in a physician—in a medical man—that 
inevitably lead to elevation of spirit, breathing into it tenderness and hu- 
manity? Will he be a less thoughtful visitant at the sick or dying bed, who 
from such studies has gathered knowledge of all the beatings of the human 
heart, and all the workings of the human imagination, at such times so wild 
and so bewildering, aye, often even beyond the range of poetry, in those de- 
lirious dreams ? 
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SHEPHERD. . , 

That’s a truth. In the ancient warld, was na there but ae God for poetry, 
music, and medishin ? and the ancients, tak ma word for’t, saw far intill the 
mysterious connexions o’ things in natur. Owre mony folk noo-a-days, for- 
gets that the alliance atween sowle and body’s stricker—though no unlike it 
—than that atween church and state. Let doctors learn a’ they can o’ baith 
—and hoo they are to do that without leeterature, philosophy, and poetry, 
as weel’s anatomy and mere medishin, surpasses my comprehenshun. Some 
doctors practeeze by a sort 0’ natural rumblegumshun, without ony know- 
ledge either o’ leeterature or ony thing else; and that accoonts for some 
itherwise unaccoontable kirkyards. 

NORTH. 

No persons of the slightest sense will for a moment suffer themselves to 
be misled into such a gross delusion. Your mere professional man—in the 
narrowest sense of that much-misused word—is a man utterly destitute of 
all knowledge that will not go into a pill-box. He is, in truth, little better 
than a practitioner on the purses of his patients. But such practitioners it 
is, and such patients, who would revile all literature as worse than idle or 
useless—as pernicious—in a follower of Galen, Hippocrates, or Esculapius. 
Are they, pray, the followers of these immortals? Much in the same way 
as a dung-cart drawn by a single horse, which might probably perform the 
distance from London to Edinburgh in a month, may be said to follow his 
Majesty’s most gracious mail-coach, which now does it in about forty 
hours. . 

SHEPHERD. cae 

Mr Blackwood, allow me to say, that I defy a’ Scotland to hae produced 
another chairman as gude’s yoursel’. You've lett’n the current 0’ conver- 
sation wind awa’ intil a thoosan channels, without ostentatiously direckin’t 
—you hae had a pleasant and polite word to say to every body about ye— 
your wits hae never for ae meenint gane a wool-gatherin’ out o’ the Saloon 
—you hae been ready wi’ your smile, your lauch, and your guffaw—and 
instead o’ wushin’ to shew aff yoursell, hae been desirous to bring out ithers, 
no dootin’ that a’ the kimpany would feel that you was in your delicht 
doin’ your duty, and to say naethin’ about the gled’s ee and the deacon’s 
haun wi’ which ye aye took care to push roun’ the bottles, ’'m sair mistaen 
if I hinna drawn the pictur, wi’ a few bauld strokes, o’ the best o’ a’ possible 
landlords. 

OMNES. 

True—true—true—true—true—true ! 

MR BULLER. (Rising and turning to MR NoRTH, and then to MR BLACKWOOD.) 
Mr North—Gentlemen, 

I rise to propose, with all the honours, the health of our worthy host, 
Witi1am BLackwoov.—( Immense cheers.)—He, sir, it was —I know it from 
YOURSELF—that originally projected Tuz Magazine. It was planted—it 
grew—and nations now are sheltered under its shade.—( Thunder.)—Let 
me call him—for there is magic in the name—OLp Esony.—( A sound as of 
the sea.)—There was a time when all the bulls of Bashan—and some 'Stots 
—routed against him—(/aughter)—but he took them by the horns, or by 
the tail, and flung them down the Nor-Loch into the slaughter-house.— 
(Loud guffaws—especially from the Shepherd.)—There was a time when he 
was deserted—say rather, disavowed—insane desertion and infatuated dis- 
avowal !—by some to whom he had never deigned to extend the honour of 
his patronage— 

“ The weak—the vain—the vacillating Good.” 
They imagined that they were rowing in the same boat—part of the crew— 
nay, some of them you have told me, sir, would fain have taken the helm. 
They were but passengers, and some of them had forgotten to pay for their 
berths—that was a trifle; but when they became sea-sick and sore afraid, 
why, our host threw the live lumber overboard—to sink or swim—and such 
of them as had not provided themselves with cork-jackets went to the 
bottom.—( Great applause.)—Then _—— arose. The old men saw 
visions, and the Seven Young Men dreamt dreams.—( Much laughter.)— 
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“Blackwood would be ruined!” Of his glorious success— $i monUMENTUM 
REQUIRIS, CIRCUMSPICE! 


( The Noctes rise—and the Lustre trembles. 
“ Their rising all at once was as the sound 
Of thunder heard remote.” ) 

Contributors! he unites in himself two—shall I say—three characters— 
such as were never before united in one man—ProPRIETOR—PUBLISHER 
—shall I add—North—(North smiles—blushes, and covers his face with his 
hands)—EDITOR of BLACK WOOD’S MAGAZINE |! Sir, Gentle- 
men—far be it from me to seek initiation into the greater—the higher mys- 
teries of the management of MAGA. It has ever been my sacred belief— 
and I declare it now—that that divine Spirit manages Herself ;—(tremendous 
applause )—but William Blackwood’s own hands—I seek to know no more 
—and to have done that is of itself sufficient for his fame—dug the grotto 
out of the living rock, in which Christopher North, like another Numa, re- 
ceives the visits of his Egeria.—( The Saloon shakes to its foundation.)—But 
—as my glorious friend Wordsworth says on a similar occasion, let us 

“ Descend from these imaginative heights,” 

and speak in a business-like way of this business-like world. The cireu- 
lation of THE MaGazINE is—how much owing to Mr Blackwood’s talents 
and integrity I need not say—greater than that of all the other Magazines 
in Britain united.—( Hear, hear !)—In a mercantile light, this is much—in a 
philanthropical light—every thing. 

“ Our dream by night, our prayer by day,” 
is the happiness of our species— 

“ To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land, 

And read our history in a nation’s eyes.” —( Applause.) 
Alas! ours is a smiling land no more! 

“ Scotland, your auld respected mither,” 
is now too truly in the situation in which Burns, in his pleasant fancies, 
amused himself with imagining her—while these words—that to owr ears 
once “ went merry as a marriage-bell”—“ merry England!” sound like the 


tolling at a funeral. But while there is life there is hope. While Maga, who 


indeed is the Majesty of the People, flourishes in high estate, there need 
be no fears for the Crown. Of the late Demise I may not now speak— 

“ Some natural tears we shed, 

But wiped them soon.” 
Had our counsel been taken—and it was accordant with all the noblest 
thoughts and feelings of his noble heart—George, the Fourth would have 
gone down to the tomb, and lived in histery through all ages, the greatest 
of all Kings. But evil counsellors wearied out the ear of age and disease 
into one fatal measure, that at its close clouded the lustre of a glorious reign. 
—( Silent expression of deep sympathy with the speaker.) —Sir— Gentlemen— 
Isay no more. Iam proud of being an Englishman; but greater pride in 
nothing honourable that ever has been my Jot in life, have 1 ever felt, than 
the pride I feel now, in being one of the contributors to the Work which is 
the glory of Scotland. 1 had the satisfaction, sir, of becoming, by a happy 
accident, a friend of Mr Blackwood, before I became yours; to him I owed 
the a of an introduction to Christopher North ; and having spent 
one intellectual evening in the domestic circle at Newington with the Piso 
of Edina—(cheers)—I found myself on the next, with no little trepidation 
in my delight, I assure you, sir, in the Lodge, with the great Modern Philo- 
sopher of the Porch—(great cheering.) 1 feel deeply, gentlemen, how few 
and insignificant have been my contributions—(no, no, no)—to Maca. But 
as I never presumptuously pestered her with my addresses, so, thank God, 
never have they been rejected—(loud cheers) ;—a passionate, but a reverent, 
suitor have I ever been,— 

I wear her colours in my cap, 

Her picture in my heart ; 
And he that bends not to her eye, 
Shall rue it to his smart.—( Loud cheers.) 
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And now, sir, I sit down, or rather continue to stand up—(/aughter )—while 
I propose, with all the honours, and long may he flourish—* The health of 
Witu1am Biackwoop !”—( An earthquake.) ; 

SHEPHERD (in a low hind voice.) 

Dinna fent, sir, dinna fent—tak a drap o’ Glenlevit—you maunna fent, 
sir—Delta, and Pythagoras, tell him no to fent. 

MR BLACKWOOD (rising in the midst of profound silence, under 
manifest emotion. ) 

This moment—this moment—lI beg your pardon, Mr North—Gentlemen 
—my dear Mr Buller—(/oud cheers of encouragement )—this moment com- 
pensates a thousand times—it is indeed an “ over-payment of delight”— 
all the toils, anxieties, terrors, agonies, of years—(expressions of the warm 
est sympathy.) Noble, generous, glorious Contributors all! and you, my ve- 
nerated friend—(lowing, with much feeling, to Mr North, who returns the sa- 
lutation with infinite suavity)—who, 

“ Like a reappearing star, 
Like a glory from afar, 
First did head the flock of war”— 
(Tremendous cheers—during which Nortu sinks gradually down till his 
JSuce is hidden on the table.) 
Forgive, I beseech you, this my feeble expression of everlasting gratitude. 
Deserted? no, never! True, that in our first campaign—and it was one of 
long endurance—I was encircled by enemies,—by enemies who thirsted to 
destroy what was far dearer to me than life—yes, to murder my character. 
But all their poisoned arrows either fell short—or rebounded, blunt and 
pointless, from a breast mailed in conscious integrity ;—(loud cheers )—and 
then indeed I felt that “ thrice is he armed who has his quarrel just.”— 
( Cheers, especially from Mr James BALLANTYNE. )—Gentlemen, | bore the brunt 
of the battle—did I not ?—unflinching] y—and escaped without a wound, Scot- 
free.—( Laughter.)—I am almostashamed to say, that—veteran as lam—I have 
not a single scar to shew for it—and am as sound in body and in limb—in 
soul, body, and estate—(/oud cheers )—as if Lhad never stood any fire more for- 
midable than from the Seven Young Men’s pop-guns.—( Jmmense laughter. )\— 
lam now—by your faithful adherence to The Cause in the “ worst of times” 
—independent of all my enemies. But suffer me to correct myself—they 
have ceased to exist. The few among them who, though deluded, were sin- 
cere in their hostility—in their enmity to me and Tur MaGazine, — have either 
become friends of us both, or exhibit, like the Scotsman, in the general 
bearing of their opposition, the spirit of open and honourable antagonists. 
In the same spirit shall they be opposed by, Maga, the Fair and Fearless 
—if with them there must be war;—but has she not proclaimed to the 
whole world, witha voice like a silver trumpet, that she is a lover of peace ? 
—( Loud crics of She has! she has! Queen of the Pacific!)—The storm has 
long been over—the sea is now smooth—that is as smooth as the sea ever 
ought to be—(cheers)—and lo!’ Maga” 
“ Is like a ship on some bright day, 
In sunshine sailing far away, 
Some noble ship that hath the plain 
Of ocean for her own domain !” , 
Mutineers there could be none in our crew. Nota single man has been 
pressed into the service—(chkeers)—and if a couple of tailors—ashamed 
of their sex—did once contrive to smuggle themselves on board, in the dis- 
guise of bumboat-women—(roars of /aughter)—why, surely it was more 
humane to send them ashore, to the tune of the Rogue’s March, without that 
shameful exposure which must have attended the rigging of them out in 
breeches of their own handiwork—(continued roars of ‘aughter )—with pay- 
ment for past services—which were confined, I believe, to a vain attempt or 
two at removal of some stinking water-casks from the hold—(continued lavgh- 
ter)—payment, gentlemen, which, however ungratefully since complained of 
as penurious, was more than sufficient to have procured the quarter of aman 
and a fraction one meal a-day at least for a week, of nutritious parsnips.— 
( Peals.)—And thus was the good ship Maga saved the disgrace of seeing the 
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oor miseable wretches, convicted of continual cabbaging, dangling at 

er yard-arm.—( Shouts. )—Gentlemen, once more, and for ever more, I be 
you will accept these feeble expressions of my boundless gratitude. Go 
bless you all! 

(Mr Biackwoop sits down in the hug of the SHEPHERD, and all for some 
minutes is glorious confusion and uproar—waving of handkerchiefs— 
smashing of glasses—and shivering of chairs—till the Saloon seems to 
reel like the cabin of a ship in a squall. At length, order being restored, 
Bruin, alias the Broonie, releases the Bailie from his embrace, and stands 
to his feet.) 

SHEPHERD. 

North, I volunteer a rye A’ the warld ’!l no prevent me frae singin’ a 
sang. I kenna what it ll be; but I tak this verra Saloon for a soobject— 
These verra premises—Maca at No. 45. 

OMNES. 

Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah!—Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah !—Hurrah, hurrah, 

hurrah ! 


MAGA AT NO. 45, 


Forty-five, Forty-five, 
For a blessing belyve, 

I have set up my rest under you, 
For aye, through this land, 
With blood and with brand, 

Thy name was engraven till now, 

Forty-five, 

Thy name was engraven till now. 


The first time, I trow, 
That I e’er heard of you, 
It was long ere a Maga was born, 
When the Border all rang 
With war’s terrible clang, 
And the bugle at evening and morn, 
Forty-five, &c. 


And though then Ancrum Moor 
Ran red with the gore 
Of the Southron’s inveterate host ; 
Yet war, waste, and death, 
In vengeance and wrath, 
Went on to our land’s bitter cost, 
Forty-five, &e. 


The next time I heard 
Of thy baleful award 
To my country—How grievous the while, 
When thousands of Scots 
Cut each other’s throats, 
Under Baillie, Montrose, and Argyle, 
Forty-five, &c. 


Then in feud and in flame, 
With Prince Charles you came, 
Who like lightning the land overran ; 
How fraught with despair, 
To the brave and the fair, 
To the Prince, each bold Chief, and his clan, 
Forty-five, &c. 


Brave Prince, o’er thy urn, 
Royal Maga must mourn, 
As the last of her old Stuart name ; 
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And to keep it alive, 
Under rue Forty-five, 
My country’s free standard shall flame, 
Royal race, &c. 


I have heard of thy number, 
Mid bother and cumber, 
On the hill of old Ludgate confest ; 
But our rights to revive 
Under this Forty-five, 
Undaunted I set up my rest, 
Forty-five, &c. 


And each statesman shall know it, 
Each critic and poet, 
And guess from the days that are gone, 
hat at Forty-five, 
While Maga’s alive, 
Respect of their persons is none, 
Forty-five, &c. 


If in honour they fail, 
She will ring such a peal 
Of reproach, that the world shall wonder, 
And tremble and shrive, 
When New Forty-five 
Breaks out in her —— of thunder, 
it North, &c. 


For she’s firm as the Bass, 
And her brow is of brass, 
And her rapier of flame is the pen; 
Yet more influence has she 
O’er the land and the sea, 
Than an hundred and ten thousand men, 
Forty-five, 
Than an hundred and ten thousand men. 


Then hail my new dwelling, 

All others excelling, 
Thou throne of the bold and the free: 

And here I proclaim, 

In Old Christopher’s name, 
That my friends shall be welcome in thee, 

Forty-five ; 
All my friends shall be welcome in thee. 
[Enthusiastic chuckling and erowing. 


MR BLACKWOOD. 

Tue SHePHERD—with all the honours. 

MR ROBERT HOWIE. 

Stop. I'll drink that toast—standin’ on my head. Mr North, we’ve baith 
o’ us dune that trick in our youth—and mony a queer ane beside—haena 
we? (Norra bows.) Do tak the time frae me, sirs. 

{Mr Rosert Howie reverses the common order of nature—and at his 
special request, Mr Sewarp places a brimming bumper on each of 
his soles, which stand there so steadily, that not a drop is spilt. The 
Hero of the Mearns raises his “ hip—hip—hip” —like a Stentor—and 
the statue of Gzorcr Bucuanan trembles on its pedestal. 

SHEPHERD (rising.) 

I canna speak on my legs—a single grain. A’ my ideas, the moment I 

get up, flee out o’ my head, like doos fraeadoocot, If a sentence happens 
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to get about twa lines lang, I’m as entirely bewildered as if I were in the 
Cretan Labarenth,—and as sune’s I fin’ mysel’ enclosed in ony thing like a 
paranthesis, I gie mysel’ up for lost.—( Cheers and laughter.)—I’M NAETHING 
AFF THE SCLATE.—( Here, during a pause in the Shepherd s oratory, Mr Nortu 
explains to Messrs BuLLeR and Sewarp, the Bard’s uniform practice of 
poetizing on u slate, from which he transfers his inspiration to paper, in a fine 
Roman hand.)—Let me recover the threed o’ my discoorse. Whare was 
1? Ouaye. I had written, sirs, twa sangs for this gran’ occasion—but wee 
Jamie, God bless him, wushin’ to amuse himsel’ wi’ makin’ a pictur o’ the 
Bonassus, wiped them awa yesterday forenoon into everlasting oblivion 
wi the cuff o’ his jacket.—( Much lamentation.)—But, Mr North, and Mr 
Blackwood, and gentlemen all, some thochts and feelings there are which 
I commit not to ony ither tablet but that o’, I trust, an honest heart,— 
shouts and peals,)—and, among these, I can solemnly say, if not first and 
foremost, (for I hae a wife and family,) yet, I declare to heeven, in the 
van, are them o’ gratitude, affection, and respect for the stanch freens by 
whom I am now proud to see mysel’ surrounded, and wha hae lang been 
the-cherm and the glory o’ my life.—( The most affectionate applause from 
eye, voice, and hand.)—Mawga’s a queer deevil,—(much laughter,)— an’ a set 
o’ queer deevils she has got to deal wi’.—Preserve me, if Mr Hocie’s 
no stannin’ on his head yet—like ane o’ the Antipodes!—(Mr Sewarp 
dexterously removes the bumpers from Mr Howie's soles—the hero of the Mearns 
springs to his fee-—empties them both to the SuepurRn’s health—and resumes 
his seat with his usual gravity.) 1 dinna scruple to say that She’s lang been 
as muckle obleeged to me—as ever I was to Her—and that’s nae little; and 
I hae formed a very erroneous estimat o’ Her heart, if She wou'd na be as 
sair pitten oot o’ Her way by my death, as I wou’d be by Hers.—( Solemn 
silence.)—But why, indeed, speak o’ deein’—if it bena, as Mr Wudsworth 
profoundly indites, 
“ That pleasant thochts 
Bring sad thochts to the mind,” 
I ken weel—and sae does She—something tells it till me—here | ken— 
(/aying one hand on his forehead and the other on his heart )—that we are BAITH 
IMMORTAL. (“ Far flash the red artillery.”) I was a puir shepherd twa 
score years ago,—and I’m a puir shepherd yet,—but, to use the langage 
o’ a bit herd lassie that I ance heard singin’ to hersel’ a fragment 0’ some 
auld sang that had a’ faded awa but thae twa simple lines, I may say that 
Natur 
“ Did gie to me her music pipes, 
And the sweet trumpin’ strains,” 
and aften hae I felt, sirs, and may feel it again, that come what micht o’ 
sorrow or sufferin’, I never wad be an object o’ peety either to mysel’ or 
ithers, sae lang as nature continued to me the gift o’ genie, and enabled me, 
at mine ain wull, to awauken a voice o’ music within the regions o’ mine 
ain heart and mine ain imagination, that made the ears o’ my sow! deaf to 
the loudest storms o’ fate and fortune. 
[SHEPHERD sits down amidst cries from all sides of “ Beautiful,” 
“ Glorious,” “ Most true.” God bless you, James—bless the Surr- 
HERD—TnHeE Errrick SHEPHERD for ever! ) 
SHEPHERD. 

Bless us, whare’s Mr Shooard ? Whare’s Mr Shooard ? If he’s gane at sic 
an early hour, the lift’ll fa’ and smother the laverocks.  Wull naebody tell 
me whare’s Mr Shooard? He maun hae been a ghaist to hae melted away 
through thae thick wa’s.—O’ Bronte, gang intil the Sanctum, and see for Mr 
Shooard. 

: [O’BronTE trots away into the Sanctum, and returns, leading Mr 
Sewarp by the skirts. 
MR SEWARD. 

I ought to make many apologies, Mr Blackwood, for what must have 
seemed an unnecessarily long absence—but I felt myself inspired by Apollo 
—slightly indeed—but rather more so than by Bacchus, or even Mercu- 
ry; and having jotted down a few lines, perhaps I may be permitted to 
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chant them—to an old well-known air, which Mister Manager Murray 
sings to a miracle. Would that to my own voice—not so much amiss, I be- 
lieve—I could add but a tithe of that admirable fellow’s taste and feeling ! 
MR BLACKWOOD. 
We shall be delighted to hear you, sir. 
MR SEWARD (sings.) 


A CHANT. 
To the Tune of —“ The Old Courtier and the New.” 


How happy is the state that rH oLD man doth possess, 
Whom fortune, fame, and friendship, have all combined to bless, 
And whom the daughters of our land delight to caress, 
So that he holds his head above his brethren of the press, 
Like a fine old stately Gentleman 
Of the good olden time. 


Who, daring to be honest in the most degen’rate days, 
The crowd of renegades around indignantly surveys, 
And dealing out in truth severe his censure and his praise, 
As yet has never come to see the error of his ways, 

Like an obstinate old Gentleman 

Of the good olden time. 


Who though he oft is quite as grave as well befits his age, 
‘At other times he scruples not to lay aside the sage: 
And Wit in all her thousand moods then sparkles in his page, 
So that the hearts of old and young he thereby doth engage, 
Like a versatile old Gentleman 
Of the good olden time. 


Whose manners are so bland, and whose smile it is so sweet— 
Yet as tough a customer as any man need meet— 
Whose bearing doth so well become the cavalier complete, 
Who ne’er abused a victory, nor ever fear’d defeat, 

Like a gallant brave old Gentleman 

Of the good olden time. 


God bless the good old Gentleman, and send him long to reign 
Over the empire which he rules, and ne’er has ruled in vain ; 
And peace to all the ghosts of those his grey goose quill has slain, 
And chiefly to the Cockney-crew whom he’s put out of pain, 
Like a good humane old Gentleman 
Of the good olden time. 


NortTH (vising amidst the subsiding applause.) 

Gentlemen, I propose in one sentence—with all the honours—the health 
of Tuomas Dr Quincey—a person of the highest Intellectual and Imagi- 
native Powers—a Metaphysician, a Logician, and a Political Economist of: 
the First Order—a profound and comprehensive Scholar—a perfect Gen- 
tleman—and one of the best of Men. 

[The EnGuisn Ovium-Earer’s health is drunk with prodigious acclu- 
mation ; but, after along pause, Mr De Quincey still remains rooted 
to his seat. 

SHEPHERD (aside to the company.) 

He seems perfectly stunned. My dear sir, is it ane o’ the idiosyncrasies 
© your constitution— (that lang-nebbed word I committed to memory the 
nicht frae the recitation o’ the Modern Pythagorean )—to get ill at thunner ? 
Whisht, weans—he’s fistlin’ on his seat—as aboot to rise. Whisht—I hae 
lang desired to hear the Opium-Eater mak a speech. Noo for’t—it’ll be 
— Logic, elegant Rhetoric, and soun’ Feelosophy! Whisht, weans—~ 
whisht! 
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ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

On this occasion, dear Sir Christopher—oldest, justest, most brilliant of 
friends !—let me unbosom to you my griefs. You know my position—an 
Englishman—domiciliated often in Scotland—always there in heart and affec- 
tion. You I need not instruct that among Scotchmen (or, as for some unfa- 
thomable reason, they choose tobe called, Scotsmen) are my earliest, dearest, 
and most honoured friends. Many of my countrymen adopt, as blindly 
as they do their religious faith, a reverence for Scotland: and it is well if a 
just sentiment be held, on whatsoever footing. But still a “ reasonable ser- 
vice” is better : and my veneration for the Scottish land rests, as you know, 
Sir Christopher, on personal knowledge. Judge, therefore, of the pain I 
suffer in knowing, and being continually reminded, that amongst the majority 
even of well-educated Scotchmen resident in Scotland, the most humilia- 
ting (I will say—the most injurious) notions are current about us ~—— 
By the great body of the English, this is not so much as suspected. Run- 
ning rapidly over Scotiand in the summer and autumn as tourists, or as 
sportsmen, they see little of the population but those who are their inferiors 
and dependants ; and at the half-dozen of dinner parties, which their Edin- 
burgh introductions open to them, hospitality and politeness, of course, 
seal up the lips of the Scotch on that particular topic. Hence the ignorance 
of the English ; and perhaps never before in this world was there such a 
body of hostile feeling so little known to its objects. The Scotch, resident 
in England, do not generally partake in those feelings; at least those of 
birth and station do not. But in Scotland, I believe that a feeling towards 
the English which may be called even malignity, a disposition to disparage 
them, and certain obstinate eee about their characteristic qualities, 
are, in some degree, universal. I readily grant that, regularly as you ascend 
in society, this state of feeling declines. in the lower classes, who know the 
English by little more than report, it exists rancorously. In the very high- 
est, except as a feeling occasionally assumed for purposes of political in- 
fluence, perhaps not at all. The peerage everywhere is of no country: 


—— “rarus enim sensus communis in illa 
Fortuna.” 


For rarely are civic sympathies to be found in that rank. You know, Sir 
Christopher, real scholar as you are, that I here translate truly. But in the 
next class to that, the enlightened and accomplished society of Edinburgh 
—Advocates, &c.,—you will meet with it in some strength. The main dis- 
tinctions here are, that in some it is a quiescent feeling, in others, power- 
fully active. And I need not say that, in this class, even where it is strong- 
est, a thousand accidents of private connexions, polished manners, &c. arise 
to break or mitigate its expression. But it exists for all that, and is running 
below when you least suspect it. Here, dear Sir Kit, I think you smile— 
—- et that story of a government spy in 1795, who said—* Ah! 
as to Coleridge, I think little of him; he’s a chattering fellow, that says more 
in an hour than he’ll stand to in a month. That Wordsworth is the 
traitor ; for you’ll never hear im open his mouth on politics from year’s 
end to year’s end.” But stop—hear me out: I shall illustrate a little. 

The first point on which the Scotch undervalue the English is by compa- 
rison so much of a trifle, and moreover, is so little brought forward in the 
sort of society that it can be worth adverting to, that I shall be satisfied to 
state it, and leave it. They claim to be a superior nation physically. In 
particular, the claim, as it respects female beauty, is made in terms so ex- 
travagant by Mr Galt, in one of his very clever novels, that for his credit I 
shall not repeat it. Superiority in the characteristic excellencies of the 
other sex, is, I believe, much more generally an article of the national creed. 
Like other men, I have, perhaps, an opinion in this matter ; but am not very 
anxious to express it. Meantime, I recollect that you, Sir Christopher, not 
seldom, when honouring the Carlisle wrestling with your presence, have 
pronounced the men of Cumberland and Westmoreland the finest speci- 
mens of the human animal, for ail the qualities which belong to an athlete. 
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Upon this, as perhaps in part a courtesy, I do not insist: I willingly consent 
that a Scotchman shall believe his nation stronger—bigger—fleeter—lisher 
(as we say in Westmoreland, ) than all the rest of Europe. But I mention 
it for this purpose: In a late History of the Rebellion of 1745, (a book in. 
that class most amusingly written,) the English are not only so treated that 
a man must suppose the author to have persuaded himself that they are a 
nation of poltroons, but we are required to believe that, in the mere article 
of agility, so remarkably distinguishing the Cumbrian peasantry, awe-struck,. 
hopeless admiration, or some such Tellus, was the sentiment universally 
elicited by the Highland army. Now, upon that point at least, as it respects 
the Scotch inter se, I may express an opinion without offence: and I say 
therefore, and it is notorious, and no Scotchman who is free to speak the 
truth ever hesitates to say so too, that excepting the Highland gentlemen, (for 
reasons too well known,) the Celtic part of the Scottish population, in bo- 
dily powers and appearance, are greatly and noticeably below the Low- 
landers of Scotland : as respects these last and the English, meaning the 

easantry in both, if I have an opinion, I mean to keep it to myself. But, 
or the upper ranks, to talk of any prominent difference between them—is 
mere dotage. Walk up and down Prince’s Street or the Parliament House, 
I defy any man to tell me, upon physical grounds, whether he looks upon 
a body of English gentlemen or Scotch gentlemen. Yet, but a few months 

0, in an obscure paper in the first journal in the world, [Bowing to Sir 

ristopher North,| the writer, (obviously a Highlander,) who otherwise 
treats us poor English de haut en bas, and finds out that the nation of Lord 
Bacon, Shakspeare, Milton, Newton, &c., is constitutionally incapable of 
any thing intellectual,—declares that every child in Edinburgh knows an 
Englishman at first — by his personal appearance. The same writer, 
by the way, positively advances these two propositions ; Ist, that the inge- 
nuity of Manchester in the useful arts, is to be ascribed to its approach, in 
point of latitude, to the Scotch Highlands; and 2dly, that — Poetry, 
except as a pretence, had no existence till the days of Lord Byron—who 
owed his supposed distinction of Founder, to his Highland mother ;—un- 
fortunately Mrs Byron's rank in life making it certain that she was not High- 
land (%. e. of Celtic blood) in the exclusive sense intended. 

But of this enough: nor would I have noticed it at all, were it not as 
marking the strength of the feeling against us, which omits nothing; and 
that in this instance there is a peculiar contradiction to the generosity of the 
English,—who, if they assume on this point an ancient superiority to the 
French, (and really upon some warrant) do not towards others, but hold 
themselves open to the challenges of all nations, welcome them, and give 
them the most entire fair-play. Witness the case of Molyneux the black, 
though sent over expressly by the Yankees to humble our English pride. 

Next, let me notice that aspersion under which chiefly I do really groan 
with mortification and shame. The notion of English sensuality—and in 
the most abject shape, sensuality in eating—prevails universally in Scot- 
jand, and nowhere else. Of this also, the English generally are perfectly 
unaware. I ay oe that the notion arose from the high feeding of English 
servants, and in former times (but not in these) of the English peasantry. 
More especially this is true of Yorkshire, one of the counties happening 
to lie nearest to Scotland. And it must be conceded that a base notion pre- 
vails amongst the lowest English, that poor living—so honourable morally, so 
beneficial intellectually—is a disgrace. With what execrable disdain do the 
luxurious populace of a great manufacturing town look down upon the oat- 
meal of Scotland (which, observe, is no less the oatmeal of two millions in Eng- 
land.) So far I admit the reproach, and grieve over it. But. that the gentry 
of England, nay, that the burgeoisie of England—if that be the thing meant— 
are at all more luxurious than the same ranks in Scotland, I have neither 
heard nor seen any reason to believe. Civic corporations, I presume, are 
everywhere luxurious. A bailie I suppose to be the likest thing in the 
whole world to an alderman; the difference no more than (as Jekyll said to 
a lady asking the distinction between a solicitor and an attorney) very 
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much like that between an alligator and a crocodile. I shall also not readily 
believe that one great trading town differs much in this matter from an- 
other; Glasgow, for example, from Manchester. The fact is, no nation is 
really distinguished in this disgraceful way, except the l’rench at present, 
and the Romans formerly. The elaborate and extensive library of both on 
gastronomy, puts ‘hat beyond doubt. But Lallow, that this hideous reproach 
is a just judgment upon the English of former ages, for their senseless scoffs 
at the Scottish diet. Would that it could strike the guilty, who, alas! are 
the only people insensible to it! ; 

Next, upon our shares in the late wars: Had we English any share at all ? 
I protest, that I never could understand how the Scotch Lowlanders, sixteen 
hundred thousand, I believe, out of twenty, settle accounts with the High- 
landers, or they again with the Irish. For never yet could I find, in the 
writers upon the Catholic Question, that the army was recruited any- 
where but in Ireland; or, indeed, the navy. On the other hand, in tours 
innumerable of Scottish parentage, &c. &c., I have ascertained that no 
charge was ever made, no position captured, no fortress stormed, except 
by a Highland regiment—in most cases, the very same regiment. And 
yet I find, that whilst army and navy demanded half a million of men at 
one time, the entire body of fighting men in the Scotch Highlands are not 
above 100,000, had all been levied; and of these, I have understood that no 
more than 3000 ever served at one time in the British army. 

Sir Christopher, you will not suspect me of doing the very thing I com- 
plain of so bitterly in others; no man ever threw a doubt upon the beha- 
viour of either Highlanders or Irish. But their exclusive pretensions are 
ridiculous in the eyes of all really brave men. Look, for example, at Colonel 
Napier’s book. He knows of no such distinctions, which would throw into 
the shade the great body of the united people, viz. English and Scotch Low- 
landers. You and I remember a time when our Theatres were deafened 
with bravuras about “ British honour,” and “ British courage,” and “ Bri- 
tish spirit,” (this last, by the way, a dangerous experiment on our ears, ) until 
cynics began to tell us that the earth was sick of our vanities, and mere shame, 
though taking perhaps its first impulse from hatred even to our just preten- 
sions, drove us to a little modesty. Now, I would suggest to the proneurs 
of the Highland regiments, that the public mind is approaching to the same 
point on this case; and that a nation of gallant men are in the end almost as 
much injured in public feeling by such extravagancies for them, as if they 
came from themselves. 

I might now come upon the ground of our Universities, and the obstinate 
prejudices about them; for instance, Mr Dugald Stewart’s determination 
that Locke should be expelled from the University of Oxford, and expelled 
for his philosophy ; or Mr Playfair’s yet grosser mis-statements about both 
Universities. Or I might undertake the same prejudice, as it applied still 
more broadly to our intellectual differences in general. But what I have 
said is enough as instances; and I come now to the main point I had in 
view, viz. that sort of appeal which the case itself makes to the justice of the 
Scotch, when one or two points are properly cleared up. There is a notion 
prevalent, that, amongst the amiable characteristics of the English, (for 
some I suppose they have,) is generosity. I shall not allow myself to build 
too much on that assumption, merely because it is a Scotch writer who 
most frequently insists on it, viz. Sir Walter Scott. But certainly, the tem- 
per which grants fair play to an antagonist, does seem to me conspicuously 
exhibited in England. Grant her that benefit. Some time on! remem- 
ber reading a book by a Frenchman, describing the circumstances of a 
visit to London. Knowing, as J did, the foundation which there really is 
for some of those feelings towards his countrymen, which he charged upon 
us as base prejudices, and although I saw in many cases that he mistook mere 
English reserve, or perhaps even mauvaise honte, for hauteur ; yet, for the 
soul of me, I could not but sympathize with a man of honour, stung to the 
very heart by the caricatures and Jampoons upon his nation, and make al- 
Jowances even when a wounded spirit prompted him to adopt as a rule of 
conduct, that he would, as sailors say, “ turn te” on behalf of his injured 
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country, that he would freeze those who froze him, would bow as slightly 
as the proud English bowed to him, that he would answer carelessness by 
carelessness, and retort scorn for scorn. In reality, can he be himself an 
estimable man, who is willing that his country should be lightly esteemed; 
or ought a man to accept a regard offered to him as an exception to his 
countrymen? Yet I must think that the Scotch have Jess weighty ground 
against us, than we against the French, not to mention that we are as much 
misrepresented in France, and meet with as much injustice as they with 
us. This brings me to the point. You will say, Are not the Scotch liable to 
as deep injury from prejudice in England, and unfounded contempt, as the 
English, in the cases you have been stating? Isay, No. Fuit Ilium. Such pre- 
judices there were; at present they are banished to the vulgar. Those 
which now exist are all the other way. Sir Walter Scott has remarked, 
(Mal. Malagrowther,) that in this day every Scotchman has his peculiar ta- 
lent, if any thing, over-valued in England. In fact, there is a perfect super- 
stition prevailing amongst the English in behalf of Scotch talent. But there 
are certain jokes outstanding against the Scotch? Doubtless; those, for 
exainple, of Dr Johnson, Churchill, &c.—no jokes, I grant, with them, but in 
the general use no more than those upon the medical body, upon lawyers, 
upon husbands, as liable to frontal honours, &c., which no man is so thin- 
skinned as to interpret gravely. At this moment I contend, that of all the 
prejudices ever started against the Scotch, one only keeps its ground in 
good society in England, viz.—that which ascribes to the Scotch, more than 
common “ discretion,” (that is the term in India,) @. e. too keen a regard to 
their own interest, and too close a cohesion amongst each other in foreign 
lands. i know not how true this may be; but, as nations go, I think any 
nation well off that hears no worse of itself. Sir Christopher, the Scotch 
pride, noble in many points, in one is not so; it is gloomy and ferocious. 
When an affront is seen or fancied, nothing can propitiate it. Let me there- 
fore suggest one little truth, having already suggested that at this moment 
the old affronts are obsolete, or have descended to the use of vulgar low- 
bred people. The little truth is this: You know, and I know, that a consi- 
derable number of worthy men, but for which of their merits neither of us 
knows, have been kicked out of Scotland. Now these people, one and all, 
betake themselves to the press, in various characters; in fact, three-fourths 
of the London newspaper press is in the hands of the Scotch. And these 
gentlemen it is—unnatural sons of Scotland—who chiefly sting her with in- 
sults. Yet, coming from London, they are all put down to us, ae 
speaking, innocent—English. Hence standing irritation in the public mind 
in Scotland, which, as occasions offer, is paid back on the wrong men. 

Now, Sir Christopher, after stating my firm determination to abscond, if 
your reply promises to be on the same scale as my speech, I conclude for 
the present. 

( This address is listened to with the most profound silence. At its close, 
many contributors, of ali nations, spring to their Jeet. 


SHEPHERD. 
Let me answ’r’t. 

MULLION. 
And me. 

TICKLER. 
And me. 

DELTA AND MODERN PYTHAGOREAN. 

And us. 


BULLER AND SEWARD. 
Arcades ambo. 


NORTH. 

No—no—no! Gentlemen, be seated. I insist upon it.—( The insurrec- 
tion is quelled.)—A very few words, my dear sir, so you need not—must 
not—abscond. First, There are many vulgar idiots in all nations—shove 
them aside—English and Scotch—and thus we get rid, in a moment, of 
much senseless insolence towards both countries. That score is wiped off 
—and their base guilt is held to be equal. Secondly, From senseless idiots 
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take one step up to the commonplace blockheads in each of the two na- 
tions. The Scotch commonplace blockheads sneer at the people of Eng- 
land for being sensual in their feeding. The English commonplace block- 
heads sneer at the people of Scotland for being starved. True or false, or 
partly true and partly false, the charge, as it is made, in both cases alike, 
on imperfect knowledge, and in a bad spirit, is disgraceful to both peoples, 
and | think that the disgrace is about equal. Thirdly, Take another step 
up to sensible persons, and among them, I think, you will still find, in 
both countries alike, much prejudice and ignorance about the character of 
each other, and without particularizing them, I think they are about equal. 
Fourthly, Ascend now into the ranks of literary men and philosophers—of 
higher or lower degree—and there, methinks, it would not be difficult to 
prove the superior candour, and freedom from national prejudice, on the 
part of the Scotch. Mention, my dear friend, the names of such insolent 
calumniators of all that is English, among equally celebrated Scotchmen, 
as those of Junius, Johnson, Churchill, Wilkes—men who have spared 
no insolent sarcasms and calumnies on our national character. I hope—I 
believe—you cannot. Fifthly, Have not, in later times, Gifford, Southey, 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, and yoursELr, not unfrequently—and some of you 
bitterly—I will add foolishly—(not you, my excellent sir)—sneered in and 
out of their sleeves at almost all our national literature—at its most illus- 
trious Authors ? They have. Mention the names of such men in Scotland 
— if any such there be—who have written in the same spirit of the great 
English Authors. I do not believe you can. Lastly, You, my dear sir, 
are a man of very fine perceptions, and very delicate feelings, and of very 
courteous manners. You are, in the noblest sense of the term, a very sen- 
sitive person. For all that—and much more—I love and admire Mr De 
Quincey. Many things, both in mind and manner, will occur here, in Edin- 
burgh, and in every other part of Scotland, which to you, an enlightened, 
liberal, and philosophic Englishman, must seem harsh and grating—coarse, 
vulgar, and low. You do not use such words—but I use them for you: 
and I join in your reprobation and disgust at all such exhibitions. But 
might not such a Scotchman as you are an Englishman be subjected in 
England to much of the same annoyance? I am not such aman. [I admit 
cheerfully that in much I am your inferior. But not in courtesy, I hope, 
not in the dealing of a gentleman. And I declare to you, upon my ho- 
nour, that I have often been disgusted, and perhaps irritated, by the same 
sort of undervaluing, or misrepresenting, or misconceiving, of the real cha- 
racter of my countrymen, in England, that has justly excited your scorn, 
when you have met with it, directed against your countrymen, in Scotland. 
I have, indeed, my dear De Quincey, a thousand times. Therefore, agree- 
ing with you in most things, not all, that you have said so eloquently, anent 
our national prejudices and bigotries, pardon me if I say, that most of it 
is equally applicable to yours,—I mean to those of your countrymen in the 
same rank of life with ourselves. And, to conclude, the whole subject, I 
opine, is yet to be discussed—by you and me, in separate essays—articles 
for Maga; in which there can be no doubt, that we shall utter truths most 
salutary to our compatriots. 
SHEPHERD. 

Wha was that speakin’ the noo? [m thinkin’ I was a wee sleepy—did 
ony 0’ ye see me noddin’—for I cou’d hae sworn I heard the castin’ o’ a 
hive o’ bees! You're a’ lookin’ like sae mony statutes. 

NORTH (rising with much animation.) 

Statues! Yes, gentlemen—There is now present among us one of the 
First Sculptors in Britain. Need I mention his name ?—( Hear, hear, hear !) 
—Lawrence MacponaLp.—( Immense applause.)—Poetry, Painting, Sculp- 
ture—all work in the same world—the ideal world of the Imagination. We 
have all seen a beautiful or sublime scene reflected in water. How trans- 
cendently soft—or how transcendently austere—then seem the lineaments 
of nature! So seem they all in the reflection of the Fine Arts—more divine 
than in their earthly originals. But, in the reflection of the Fine Arts, Na- 
ture herself is—changed—essentially etherialized—and in none of them, 
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erhaps, so much so as in Sculpture. Its creations all speak, it is true, to 

ate affections and sympathies ; but the highest of them to human affec- 
tions and sympathies how far elevated above those of ordinary life! Ab- 
stract Ideas, carrying with them their kindred and congenial Emotions of 
Love, Power, Grace, Majesty, and Beauty—these are embodied, imperson- 
ated in the marble—and appeal to the loftiest, purest moods of the Reason, 
the Imagination, and the Heart. In the Head of the Phidian Jove, we see 
the Nod at which Olympus trembled ; in the Form of the Medicean Venus, 
we feel the Essence of Female Loveliness purified from all taint of earthly 
passion ; in the Apollo Belvidere, we behold the Godship of the Sun, as 

“He walks th’ impalpable and burning sky,” 
or, in celestial disdain, smites the monsters of this earth, without any dis- 
turbance of his celestial majesty ; in the Laocoon, the soul is sublimed as it 
shudders at the everlasting Image of Parental and Filial Love, dreadly and 
mysteriously dismayed, yet not utterly overcome, by the hideous horrors 
sent by an insulted and avenging divinity, against the very Priest when mi- 
nang at the altar; in the Dying Gladiator, while the soul sickens ina 

ream 

“ Of pomps of guilt, and theatres of blood,” 
it yet is elevated by the grand endurance of One, now a slave—once, per- 
haps, a Barbaric king, 

“ Struggling with death, and conquering agony.” 

(Loud exclamations of delight.) 
Our friend has studied nature in that School of Art whose works, dug 
out of the hidden gloom of earth, and the melancholy rubbish of fallen 
temples, have given us glorious glimpses of the divine spirit that floated of 
old over all the Grecian Clime. For their possession, kings and kingdoms 
have contended, and they have been included in treaties, by which peace 
was restored to a war-wearied world. Who has seen our Friend’s Ajax, 
and his Achilles, and feels not that our native Sculptor has a Greek soul ?— 
(Loud cheers)—that it is familiar, in —— and waking dreams, with 
the heroes, gods, and demi-gods of that sublime Mythology *—( Hear, hear!) 
— But, among the remains of Ancient Art, which time and the hands of worse 
destroyers have spared to us, there are none, perhaps, that bear a more 
touching character, than the few, whether perfect or in fragments, on 
which the Sculptor has delighted to impress the soft grace of Youthful 
Beauty. On these our Beauty-worshipping Friend (smi/es—hear—hear— 
hear !) has fed the Spirit of Beauty that abides within his imagination ; and 
to what exquisite loveliness, arrayed in the sweet lustre of innocence 
and peace, has he moulded the pale, chaste, melancholy, and moonlight 
marble !—( The most cordial eae) 
OMNES. 
Hip, hip, hip, hurrah! Hip, hip, hip, hurrah! Hip, hip, hip, hurrah ! 
MR LAWRENCE MACDONALD (rising.) 

Yes, sir,—yes, gentlemen,—I glory in the name of a Beauty-Worshipper.— 
(Loud cheering.)—I have studied those beautiful relics of the divine creative 
spirit of Grecian Genius to which our Illustrious Friend has so eloquently 
and philosophically alluded, 


“ In thoughts that breathe, and words that burn.” 
Alas! 


9 


“Tis Greece, but living Greece no more 


Yet all is not dead, while these survive—for in the Acts of Mind, the Forms 
of the Body are immortal, and that immortality has been conferred by her 
sculptors on the ideal beauties of Greece’s divine daughters, while the feet 
of slaves and despots, blind to all beauty but the sensual, now profane 
their insensate dust.—( Hear, hear, hear.)—Yes, sir, all the high works 
of sculpture, whether beautiful or sublime, appeal, as you have wisely 
hinted, to our instructed sympathies—instructed, sir, by the study of form, 
and by the study of the spirit enshrouded in form, which cannot be re- 
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produced in marble without science in the sculptor, or understood, or 
felt, without knowledge in the spectator,—such knowledge, sir, as can 
only be acquired by those who are familiar with Beauty, while she 
“pitches her tent before them,” as Wordsworth says, and whose “ quiet 
eye,’ as the same great poet also says, “ broods and sleeps on their own 
heart.” Sir, there reigus in the works of sculpture a high intellectual 
law. The sculpture of that people, among whom alone the art was per- 
fect, bears on it, as you have so well said, the perpetual character of 
ideal beauty. We recognise in the works of the other arts, the ideal 
character; we recognise it in the sculpture of all other nations; and we 
recognise in all that remains to us of Greece—in her Poetry for example 
—the workings of their idealizing mind. But in their sculpture only— 
and only in theirs—is it a perpetual and overpowering character, which strikes 
in the first moment upon every eye, and holds every heart half-repelled by 
wonder mingling with its delight—(Applause.)—My sole ambition in this 
life, is to gain from the feeling of beauty the power of expressing it; and 
as Sublimity and Beauty are kindred spirits, may I dare to hope—which I 
do as humbly as devoutly—that some of my future works; like those, sir, 
of the Forms of the Ajax and Achilles, which you, sir, have been pleased 
to admire, may not be altogether unimpressed by the character of the 
Ideal Heroic. 

(Mr Macvonatp sits down amidst great applause ; and a very extraor- 
dinary reverberating echo is here discovered in the north-east angle of 
the Saloon. 

NORTH (7ises. ) 

Gentlemen, fill a Tumbler-Bumper. We are to have a Double Number 
this month—now for a Double Toast—Joun Watson Gorpon and Ropert 
Giss.—(A welcome to the welkin.)—Johu, my dear friend, hearken to the 
words of a friend, 

“ You have but one fault—but that is a thumper.” 
In an age of pretension and puffery, you are too—modest. Yet, I love—I 
admire you—the more for that rare sin—not the sin, most assuredly, that in 
these days most easily besets men of merit. Perhaps, after all, gentlemen, 
our friend’s genius shines the more conspicuously through the only mists 
that ever approach its lustre, the thin transparent cloud of his own mild and 
gentlemanly manners.—( Loud acelamations. )—I may be no great judge, per- 
haps, of the Fine Arts ;—( You are—you are—from all quarters, )—and I plead 
guilty, in this instance, gentlemen, to the partialities of personal affection for 
this distinguished artist. Be itso; yet never, from my own experiences, have 
found that friendship for the artist either blinds the judgment, or betrays the 
feeling, of his critic. The same pure, calin, bright, deep, untroubled, and most 
unostentatious and unglaring colouring, which belongsto Mr Watson Gordon’s 
own character in domestic life, hangs over one and all of his most admira- 
ble pictures.—( Loud cheers.)—I dislike the epithet striking likeness ; for, in 
the vocabulary of commonplace critics, it is synonymous with s/aring ; but 
“commend me” to the similitudes that steal serenely from the canvass, 
breathing momently into fresher and brighter life. Such are his portraits, 
which grow upon you, toa more and more perfect expression of individual 
character, the longer you gaze upon them, till you finally feel as if you 
heard the very voice of the original, and could almost believe that he was 
there with you in the room. But our friend’s portraits have other and 
higher merits than even these. He is a master of all the principles of his 
art. That mastery enables him to embody his fine feeling of elegance 
and grace in faces and figures, which, without any impaired resemblance 
to the originals, are idealized in the true spirit of genius. With the highest 
opinion of the powers of those distinguished artists, Smith, Graham, and 
others, I do not hesitate to say, that we now drink to the health of the Best 
Portrait-Painter in Scotland.—( General acquiescence unequivocally expressed.) 
—And now I call upon—‘hat gentleman to hold up his head, while I pro- 
claim his name with a loud voice—Rosert Gres !—( The crystals dance on the 
table.)—It is delightful, Mr Blackwood, to see how true genius, in every de- 
partment of the art, steals its way—slowly, perhaps, for a while—a long while, 
as it seems to its possessor—but surely as fate—into due estimation at last. 
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His character as an artist has been stamped by the choice made of him along 
with the ingenious George, brother of the celebrated William Simpson, 
by the Directors of the prosperous Institution, Hill Street, who could 
not have selected two more effective masters. But I know the genius of 
Robert Gibb as an artist, and his worth as a man, better than all the direct- 
ors of all academies in the’world, with the Director-General—bless him— 
at their head.—( Much merriment.)—We have scaled together many a moun- 
tain-strata—his shoulder acting as another crutch ;—(/aughter)—and looking 
at his exquisite sketches which fill a large port-folio that lies constantly on 
the sofa of my brown study, how pleasant, my dear Mr Gibb, to follow our 
own footsteps (none better, notwithstanding that unlucky sprain of your 
dexter ankle) across the fells—with our cheerful companions—and re- 
live a week passed in that mountain paradise.—( The most cordial cheers.) 
(All the powers on earth fail to force either Mr Watson Gorpon, or Mr 
Giss to his legs. But they return thanks by an expression of countes 
nance that speaks volumes—and that adds to the applause.) 
MR ROBERT HOWIE. 

Did ye gang up to see the fecht, sir, atween Simon Byrne and Sandy 
Mackay ? 

NORTH. 

No—Bob—I could not get away. ’Twas a bad fight—and an unfortu- 
nate business—but I trust the luckless issue of the affair will not eventual- 
ly injure the ring. 

MR ROBERT HOWIE. 

I’m glad to hear ye say sae, sir—for I’m told there has been an awfu’ 

outcry against prize-fechtin’ in the papers. 
i MR NORTH. 

The whole argument, Bob, lies in a nutshell. The English are a pugi- 
listic people. They decide their quarrels by the fist. It is the least dan- 
gerous—the least revengeful—the least rancorous mode of doing so that 
can exist among the common orders. It is manly, courageous, honest, and 
honourable—generally speaking—and therefore ought to be upheld by all 
men who esteem such qualities in national character. That cannot be done 
without professors of pugilism; and professors of pugilism can establish 
their claim to that title, only by fighting publicly inaring. The ring, then, 
is essential to the existence of pugilism, as the national mode of deciding 
and extinguishing all quarrels among the people. In the ring, out of many 
hundred fights, one occasionally proves fatal—and the fatality, when it oc- 
curs, is a subject of regret—but not of great and wide lamentation, nor 
worthy of a general mourning or fast. 

MR ROBERT HOWIE. 
You speak weel, sir, on all subjects. What mair ? 
MR NORTH. 

Prize-Fights are, notwithstanding, illegal. They cannot well be other- 
wise ; but the Law has wisely winked at them—and some of the highest 
Judges in the Law have regarded them with no disfavour—but in the light 
of necessary and useful pastimes even, the support of Fair Play out of the 
Ring, and an encouragement given to all manliness in the settlement of 
quarrels and the satisfaction of insults. Such is the feeling of the vast 
majority of the educated classes in England. On the other hand, many 
persons of much worth, and fine sensibilities, are shocked by what they 
have been taught, or have taught themselves, to think brutal, ferocious, 
and cruel—and confining their attention solely to the spectacle of bloody 
and bruised faces and figures, without any consideration of all the col- 
lateral circumstances, and all the consequences, results, and effects, look 
on all such exhibitions as a disgrace to a civilized age. They are ninnies, 
Bob. But being good sort of people enough in their own way, I content 
myself with merely saying that they know nothing of the character of 
Englishmen. Some people, again, try all things by religion. Pugilism will 
not stand that test—nor indeed will any kind of warfare, either private or 
public—and if they must weep over Moulsey Hurst, they ought to die at the 
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bare idea of Waterloo. But thousands and tens of thousands who brutally 
abuse Prize-Fighting, are themselves worse blackguards than any that ever 
entered a ring. Every word they utter against the ring ,is a lie—and they 
know it. No punishment is too much for such miscreants. They assert 
that they can see no difference between the accidental death sometimes 
befalling in the ring—in fair fighting—and the cutting of a man’s throat at 
midnight in bis bed, by a burglarious murderer. The law, say they, ina 
late case, ought to take its course—and Simon Byrne ought to be hanged ! 
This is brutally wicked—and they who hold such language are not fit to live. 
Had they insults or injuries of their own to requite—how deadly would be 
their revenge! I think Simon will be acquitted. 
MR ROBERT HOWIE. 

I wou’d like to hear the man that wou’d try to answer that—he wou’d 
soon shew himself a sumph. 

NORTH. 

It was ludicrous, Bob, to hear the national exultation—I can call it by 
no other name—with which the people of Scotland looked forward to the 
triumph of their champion at Hanslope. Not a doubt was entertained that 
in a few rounds he would smash Simon, and then, it seems, poor Sandy 
was to have been—Champion of England! There was a clapping of — 
anda crowing, all over hill and dale, village, town and city, Scotland thorough; 
not a single syllable spoken in any quarter about the barbarity, the brutality, 
or so forth, of a battle between these Big Ones. The Newspaper Edi- 
tors and Correspondents were all up in the stirrups; and take up what 
Scotch Journal you might, it was like reading Bell’s Life in London. The 
fight came off—and the Scottish champion was beaten off hand—was ob- 
stinate—and most unfortunately lost his life. Then what a hullabaloo! 
The abettors of, and the betters on, the battle, all set up a cry for blood! 
Mackay was hocussed! And murdered! And all present at the perpetra- 
tion of the horrid crime—as accessaries—richly deserved the gallows! 
Such is the consistency —honesty— humanity —decency—piety of the 
press-gang! As their previous exultations, Bob, were most ludicrous, 
were not their subsequent execrations most loathsome? One Glasgow 
vagabond wrote down all manner of lies from London to the respect- 
able editor of a west-country newspaper, which that editor, though a 
ee. I understand, published ; and George Cooper, as honest a fel- 

ow as lives, against whose character that scoundrel scrub of a scribe 
scrawled the most infamous and self-refuted falsehoods, since he scorns to 
prosecute the scamp, will, I hope, break a few of his bones, {should the base 
sinner ever have the hardihood to avow himself the writer of those unprin- 
cipled calumnies. 

MR ROBERT HOWIE. 

I'll do that mysell, sir, he may depend on’t, gif ever he happens to watter 
his hack at Robert Young’s o’ the Mearns’ Kirk. 

NORTH. 

Poor Mackay’s mother was well used among the Fancy in London, and 
made a very pretty penny, one way and another, by her trip; and I am glad 
to hear the old woman is as gay as a lark. No ruffian of the ring, as the 
above blackguard had the insolence to call such men as Crib, Spring, and 
Tom Belcher, whose quarter-boots he is unworthy to wipe, used Madam 
Turnpenny so ill as he did himself; for he made her a mare to hang libels 
on, on as generous and just, as brave and humane a gentleman as is in all 
Scotland—Captain Barclay—who backed Sandy at his own eager request, 
out of pure compassion, for some twenty-five pounds, merely to help to 
make up the stakes—and who had none but the most trifling bets on the 
battle. But so it ever is with that pseudo-humanity, that, in a hollow and 
hypocritical zeal for the upholding of the dignity of our nature, forsooth, 
scruples not to befoul its tongue with all stinking slanders. In a fair fight, 
a great, big, awkward, stupid, hulking fellow got pounded by a hard hitter, 
several stone under his weight, and unfortunately died of the beating ; and 
up gets a base bagman to make that untoward event the occasion of vomit- 
ing unmeasured abuse on some of the best gentlemen in Britain. The slave 


ought to be choked with the foul sheets of his own slayering slander, 
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MR ROBERT HOWIE. 

Let the leear alane for the noo. He shall get it yet, and ithers besides 

him, if they dinna keep a better tongue in their mouth. 
‘ NORTH. 

Bob, more men lose their lives in “ up-and-down” combats in Lancashire 
—to say nothing of the scores maimed for life, and ghastlily disfigured—in 
one year, than are killed in pitched battles, in which the rules of pugilism 
are observed, in all the rest of England. The judges on the North Circuit 
have often declared, that they will carry the utmost rigour of the law into 
effect against the first combatant in a mortal struggle of that kind, convict- 
ed of what does certainly often seem to be very little better than absolute 
murder. Yet in the very worst cases, the details of which have been most 
sickening and revolting, juries have uniformly brought in verdicts of man- 
slaughter; and the convicts have scarcely ever been doomed to any other 
punishment but imprisonment, and that, too, but for a few months. And is 
it to be borne, that the pugilist who unluckily kills his man, in a fair fight, 
which thousands of the most humane and enlightened men have been proud 
to witness—proud of the character of their countrymen as therein displayed 
—is to be branded by a cowardly liar with the name of murderer? Pugilism 
is the preserver of life. Extinguish its spirit in England, where it has long 
flourished in all the counties, but a few that have adopted a most detestable 
and savage practice,—and you will extinguish it by ss the prize- 
ring,—and for one life that is now lost in fair fighting, you will soon have 
twenty foul and dastardly murders. 

MR ROBERT HOWIE. 

That’s as plain as ma nieve. Luk at it, sir. Compare fists.—(NortTu 
and Bow shew mawleys.)—Mine’s the biggest—but ma faith, sir, yours is 
as bonny a bunch o’ fives as ever was pitched into a bread-basket! Mr North 
—oh! but ’'m a proud man the nicht. And see, sir—the Noctes are a’ 
asleep. We hae finished them aff haun—and are we twa no what we ever 
was, regular out-and-outers? Let me alane, sir, and I'll play a fine plisky. 

Mr Rosert Howie takes out a brace of pocket-pistols—and fires 
one close at the sleeping SuEPHERD’s ear—and another at the lug 
of the somnolent Secretary Muttion. The Noctes start up in ter- 
ror—and the Saloon is involved in the smoke and smell of sulphur, 

MR MULLION, 
Murder—murder—fire—fire ! 

MR SEWARD. 
What the deuce is to do now ? 

SHEPHERD. 

This is fearsome! I smell a gun-poother plot! Ca’ the Grun-Stewart! 
Some Guy Fawkes has gotten intil the cellarage—and ettles to blaw up the 
Peers! Oot wi’ a’ the rest o’ the barrels—for twa only hae exploded—in.~ 
til the street! 

NORTH. 
“ The danger is past as soon as you have read that letter”—James. 
(Flinging over to the SHEPHERD an invitation to a grand dinner at the 
Lodge. 
BULLER. 

I suspect a duel. Mr Howie, have you and North been settling an affair 
of honour ? 

(Enier Picarvy with a bunch of newspapers, which he deposits on the 
table. 
MR AMBROSE. 

I have just been at the Post-Office, sir. The Croal Comet broke down 
a few miles on this side of Wooler—which accounts for the late arrival of 
the London post. 

SHEPHERD. 
The late arrivel o’ the London post! Are ye dreamin’, Awmrose ? 
‘ MR AMBROSE (consulting his chronometer.) 
It is precisely three o’clock. 


SHEPHERD. 
In the afternoon o’ next day! And we sat doon to denner yestreen at sax ! 
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NORTH, 


Gentlemen—to your feet. Let us sing, God save the King! A full cho- 


1. 
Jehovah, King of Kings, 
Spread thy protecting wings 
O’er Britain’s throne! 


Crown’d with thy grace immense, 


Long may King William thence 
Justice in love dispense— 
God save the King! 


Throned in his people’s hearts, 
Despising faction’s arts, 
May William reign! 
True son of George the Third 
Who axe and block preferr’d 
To forfeit of his holy word— 
God save the King! 


3. 

First Freeman of the Free, 
It is his right to be 

Like his blest sire, 
Who over all the land 
Did faith and love command, 
With him to fall or stand— 

God save the King! 


4. 
Oak-hearted royal Tar, 
Well tried in glorious war, 
Great Nelson’s friend— 
He knows that British blood 
Creeps not in lazy flood, 
When peril = the good— 
God save the King! 
oe 
God save our Sailor King— 
Great be his flourishing 
By land and sea— 
Audacious craft recede! 
From all base thraldom freed 
May he be King indeed— 
God save the King! 


6. 
Manly, and frank, and brave, 
This sinking land to save, 
God save our King! 
Be righteous judgment shewn 
In sinners overthrown; 
EMANCIPATE THE THRONE— 
God save the King! 


[The Noctes vanish in a flood of day. 
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